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Editorial 


With this number Cross AND Crown begins its fifth year of 
publication. Readers will observe and we hope will approve the new 
format. The change in cover, the differences in article arrangement 
and style of type will make for improved readability. Some may re- 
gret the abandonment of the severe simplicity of the original cover 
which seemed to be in keeping with the tone of the articles. In 1950 
at the convention of the Catholic Press Association Cross AND 
Crown was selected for honorable mention from among 109 entries, 
because of its contents and neatness of appearance. However, acting 
upon the advice of experts, we believe that a more attractive cover 
may help us obtain a wider public. 

There will be no variation in editorial policy, the presentation of 
the practical problems of spirituality in the light of the teachings of 
St. Thomas Aquinas and the classic directors of the spiritual life. 
We shall continue to strive to make the profound truths of spiritual 
theology understandable to all of our readers. A notable increase in 
our subscription list encourages the editors to hope that they have in 
some degree achieved this announced objective. 

St. Joseph who is specially venerated in the Church during March 
is a model of the interior, spiritual life of every Christian. Pope Leo 
XIII has commended him to all as patron, protector, and defender. 
Eminent spiritual writers as St. Teresa, St. Francis de Sales, and St. 
Alphonsus teach that after his virgin wife no creature is more inti- 
mately united to Jesus than his foster father. It is because of this 
close union with Christ that the eloquent title, Patron of the Hidden 
Life, is given to Joseph. 

In an address to the entire world on last Christmas Eve our Holy 
Father pleaded for a return to Christ’s teaching. He lamented the 
process of depersonalization which is rampant in every order of so- 
ciety, and demonstrated that this is the fruit of the neglect of the 
spiritual side of human nature. The alleviation of economic inequali- 
ties, the establishment of a just social order, the extinction of such 
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related vices as birth control and persecution of fellow men can be ac- 
complished only when the race and its leaders recognize the super- 
excellence of the role of grace, “by the supernatural light of which 
men come to a more perfect knowledge of the order of nature, and 
by the superhuman force of which they can more perfectly observe it.” 

Long ago the majority of men lost their sense of the majesty of the 
human person, of the greatness of the little ones of Christ. In the 
ages of faith it was acknowledged that God called each man to a spe- 
cial work. This was each man’s divine job. Humanly speaking this 
work could be insignificant, but in its relation to the divine will it 
took on greatness. If an individual rejected his vocation, in the poe- 
tic phrasing of Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., “one instrument in God’s 
orchestra would be silent, one voice in God’s choir would be hushed.” 

St. Joseph’s mission, secret though it was and hidden, was greater 
than the vocation of St. John Baptist and of the Apostles. This is 
taught explicitly by St. Bernard, Suarez, and many other spiritual 
theologians. Their reasoning is derived from St. Thomas’ teaching. 
After Mary none is closer to the Incarnation, central mystery of man’s 
redemption, than Joseph. No other mortal, Mary again excepted, 
has been granted a closer union with the divine author of grace, the 
source and model of our spiritual life. 

St. Joseph is the great friend of all contemplatives, religious and 
lay, since he had the fullness of the virtues of the hidden life, “shielded 
from the eyes of the centuries, while cooperating in the Incarnation 
and Redemption.” The secret of his high sanctity is discovered in his 
faithful accomplishment of a humble but sublime mission, “so high, 
so hidden, so splendid, but so surrounded with shadow.” In these 
words Pope Pius XI has drawn the portrait of the heroic charac- 
ter, the humble, hidden spiritual life of Mary’s husband. 

St. Joseph is also the pattern of spirituality in the life of a good 
citizen. He mirrors the virtues of holiness for the fathers of families, 
for the charitable neighbor. He is the model of fortitude, of prudence, 
of justice, and of temperance for all who labor. The silence which 
shrouded his home at Nazareth is holy and sweet, a silence of rever- 
ence and of contemplation which should mark the dwellings of all 
whom Christ has called to partake of the richness of the spiritual life. 


JoHNn Leonarp CALLAHAN, O.P. 
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First Apparition of 
the Risen Christ 


Sister M. Amelia, O.P. 


66C'IR, if thou hast taken Him hence, tell me where thou hast laid 
Him, and I will take Him away.” 

“Mary!” 

Her face grew radiant. She trembled from head to foot, and she 
knelt down crying out in a stifled voice, “Master!” 

“Thus,” says Lacordaire, “at this solemn moment of the resur- 
rection of our Savior, it is not to His Mother that Jesus appears at 
first; it is not to Saint Peter, the foundation of the Church and the 
crown of theology; nor to Saint John the Beloved Disciple; it is to 
Mary Magdalene, that is to say, to the converted sinner, to sin 
changed to love by penance. The Savior had said before: “There 
will be joy in heaven over one sinner who repents more than over 
ninety-nine just who have no need of repentance’ (Luke 15:7). But 
it was indeed a divine interpretation of those words to allow Mary 
Magdalene the privilege of first beholding the Son of God risen from 
the dead, conqueror of the devil, of sin, the world, and of death, 
and at the same time, by this apparition, to let her be the first to 
receive the consoling certainty of man’s eternal salvation. What love 
could merit the glory of this appearance, and what were the senti- 
ments with which this reward of love must have been received? This 
is an abyss which neither the words nor the mind of man can 
fathom. I partly understand; I catch a glimpse of it; I adore; and 
if I can do no more, at least I can always pause with moving thoughts, 
at those words: ‘He appeared first to Mary Magdalene’ (Mark 
16:9). There is a star on the brow of this illustrious and blessed 
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woman which never pales and which to the end of time will rejoice 
all those who study, in a soul enlightened by God, the mystery of His 
intercourse with us.” * 

It is interesting to compare other opinions with this striking 
text of the saintly Lacordaire. Christ’s first apparition after his 
glorious resurrection from the dead is treated (under Virgin Mary) 
in the Catholic Encyclopedia, XV, p. 468 f. 


The inspired record of the incidents connected with Christ’s resur- 
rection do not mention Mary; but neither do they pretend to give a 
complete account of all that Jesus did or said. The Fathers too are silent 
as to Mary’s share in the joys of her Son’s triumph over death. Still (in 
the 4th century) St. Ambrose (De virginit., III, 14; PL, 16, 283) 
states expressly: “Mary therefore saw the resurrection of the Lord; she 
was the first who saw it and believed. Mary Magdalene, too, saw it, 
though she still wavered.” George of Nicomedia (Or. IX; PG, 100, 1500) 
infers from Mary’s share in our Lord’s sufferings that before all others 
and more than all she must have shared in the triumph of her Son. In 
the twelfth century, an apparition of the risen Savior to His Blessed 
Mother is admitted by Rupert of Deutz (De div. offic., VII, 25; PL, 
170, 306) and also by Eadmer (De excell. V.M., 6, PL, 169, 568).... 
That the risen Christ should have appeared first to His Blessed Mother, 
agrees at least with our pious expectations. Though the Gospels do 
not expressly tell us so, we may suppose that Mary was present when 
Jesus showed Himself to a number of disciples in Galilee and at the 
time of His ascension (cf. Matt. 28:7, 10, 16; Mark 16:7). Moreover, 
it is not improbable that Jesus visited His blessed Mother repeatedly 
during the forty days after His resurrection. 


In this article of the Catholic Encyclopedia, there is a worth-while 
reference to Pére J.-B. Terrien, La Mére de Dieu et la Mére des 
hommes (Paris: 1900) I, pp. 322-325. The following is a free trans- 
lation of the passage in question: 


To those who leaned for support on the silence of the gospels and of 
the Church Fathers in order to deny that the Blessed Mother was the 
first to contemplate her risen Son, the partisans of Mary’s prerogative 
in this regard answered that everything is not recorded in the gospels 
and that moreover, the Scriptures speak only of those manifestations 
which, because of the very nature of the witnesses, could lend greater 





1 Pére Lacordaire, O.P., Life of Saint Mary Magdalen, chap. V, cited by Pére 
M. J. Ollivier, O.P., The Passion, trans. from the French by E. Leahy (Boston, 
1901), p. 411 f. 
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weight in convincing those who needed to be convinced. If the ancient 
Church Fathers imitated the silence of the gospels, it is because they 
explained what they there found and because the question had not yet 
been raised. The partisans of Mary argue: “He appeared first to the 
Virgin Mary; for even though the Scripture does not tell us so, it implies 
so rather clearly by saying that He appeared to so many others. Sacred 
Scripture supposes that we have intelligence, and that we do not deserve 
our Lord’s reproach made to the disciples: ‘Are you also, then, without 
understanding?’ (Mark 7:18).”* Would it not be astounding if the 
Savior, who came to bring consolation to the afflicted hearts of His 
disciples and to make them partake of His ineffable joy, had not, before 
all others, consoled and gladdened His Mother: that Mother who, more 
than all other persons, had partaken of His agony; she who was dearest 
to the heart of her Son; the most one with Him, the most worthy — 
in a word — to contemplate Him in the glory of His resurrection? That 
is why the most illustrious interpreters of Scripture, Tolet and Maldonet 
for example; scholars such as Baronius and Suarez; ancient and pious 
writers such as Abbé Rupert and Bartholomew of Trent; saints and 
blesseds among whom we might cite Amadeus of Lausanne and Ber- 
nardine of Siena have admitted this apparition. That the Blessed Virgin 
was the first to contemplate Christ in His triumph is held not only by 
the Latin Church but also among the Greeks. Thus, Bishop George of 
Nicomedia (9th century) goes so far as to have the Blessed Mother 
present at the resurrection of the Savior, “for it was eminently just 
that she, before all others, should have enjoyed the triumph which was 
to be for us the source of an ineffable joy — she to whom alone had 
been confided the most hidden mysteries; she whom a thousand swords 
had pierced in the Passion. Yes, it was altogether fitting that having had 
a privileged share in the agony of her Son, she should also have the 
principal and first share in all His joys.” * 


But Eadmer says: “To him who would ask why the loving Savior, 
on leaving the arms of death, did not manifest Himself first of all 
to His most sweet Mother in order to console her in her sorrow, 
we shall make the response that we ourselves received from an emi- 
nently wise and learned man. He was accustomed to say: ‘So great is 
the authority of the evangelical writings that we find there nothing 
useless, nothing superfluous. That is why, if they had stated expressly 





2 St. Ignatius Loyola, Exercitia Spiritualia, “De resurrectione Christi Domini 
et de ejus apparitione.” 
3 George of Nicodemia, Orat. 9, PG, 1500. 
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that the Son, on His return from hell, had appeared to the Mother 
of God, to the sovereign Queen of the world as He did for others, 
in order to apprise her of His resurrection, who would not consider 
that as superfluous? Would this not be to place the Queen of Heaven, 
earth and all creation, on the same level as the men and women to 
whom Christ visibly manifested Himself?’ ” * 

Pére Ollivier has written in a similar strain: “It is . . . impossible 
to suppose that the most perfect of sons did not remember, before 
all, the most perfect of mothers. Saint Anselm answers that the gospel 
says nothing that is useless, and that it would be superfluous to 
remark this apparition to the Blessed Virgin. All tradition is unani- 
mous in declaring that the preference given to Magdalene puts her 
in the first place only after Mary, to whom belonged, if we may 
speak thus, the first fruits of the Redemption. The gospel, no doubt, 
could have told us so in a few words, as it tells so many other things, 
pleasant or serious. But would our pious curiosity have been the bet- 
ter satisfied? To describe this scene would have required more than 
an inspired man, more than an angel, more than Mary herself. (Yet, 
there is at least one who has tried to do so and we quote his passage 
below). Let us respect the secret, and be satisfied to sing with the 
Church: ‘Rejoice, O Queen of Heaven; joy to thee, O Queen of 
Heaven; He whom thou wast meet to bear, as He hath promised, 
has arisen. Pray for us to Him, Alleluia!’ ° Thus sang the Angels at 





4Eadmer, De excell. Virg. Mariae, PL, 159, 568. The “eminently wise and 
learned man” is undoubtedly Eadmer’s contemporary, St Anselm (1033-1109). 

5 Antiphon for Easter: Regina coeli laetare. Ludolph justly remarks that the 
Church hallowed the tradition of which we have spoken by placing the Sta- 
tion for the Resurrection at Saint Mary Major. The same author alludes to a 
legend concerning the Resurrection which was greatly esteemed in his time and 
which relates Christ’s first apparition to His blessed Mother. In Voragine’s 
Golden Legend (trans. by Ryan-Ripperger, New York: 1941, p. 221) we find: 
“Finally it is the common belief that our Lord appeared first of all to the Virgin 
Mary. The evangelists, it is true, do not speak of this; but if we were to take 
their silence for a denial, we should have to conclude that the risen Christ did 
not once appear to His Mother.” Voragine compiled his Golden Legend late in 
the 13th century. 

The English Franciscan poet, Nicholas Bozon, writing his religious poetry 
in the last twenty years of the 13th century, used the Golden Legend as one of 
his chief sources. His Anglo-Norman Life of Mary Magdalen is the earliest 
reference to the tradition in question which I have been able to find in the Ro- 
mance languages. See Sr. M. Amelia Klenke, O.P., Three Saints’ Lives by Nicho- 
las Bozon (The Franciscan Institute, History Series, No. 1) St. Bonaventure, New 
York: 1947, pp. 105-12. 
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the moment when the risen Savior wiped away His Mother’s tears 
and announced to her the beginning of that Eternal Kingdom, the 
glory and happiness of which she should share with Him.” © 


Writing still more recently, Pére M.-J. Lagrange states: “Pious chil- 
dren of the Church entertain no doubt that the newly risen Savior 
appeared first of all to His most holy Mother. She had fed Him at 
her breast, she had guided Him in His childhood’s years, she had, 
so to say, introduced Him to the world at the marriage feast of Cana, 
and beyond that she hardly again appears in the gospel until she 
stands at the foot of the cross. But to her alone with Joseph, Jesus 
had devoted the thirty years of His hidden life, and would He not 
have reserved for her alone the first moments of His new life that was 
hidden in God? That was no concern of the gospel’s spread through 
the world, for Mary belongs to an order that transcends this world, 
an order where as the Mother of Jesus she is associated with the 
Father in His paternity of Jesus. Let us therefore submit ourselves 
to that disposition of things which has been willed by the Holy Ghost, 
and leave this first appearance of the risen Christ to be meditated 
on by contemplative souls. We may be sure that it had none of 
those features, which appeal so much to our emotions, found in 
Christ’s manifestation of Himself to Mary Magdala.” * 


Among those contemplatives who have ventured to picture this 
first meeting of the risen Christ with His immaculate Mother is Lu- 
dolphus the Carthusian. For centuries he has been esteemed not only 
for holiness of life but also for his writings. However, he has not been 
venerated as a saint. Exceedingly little is known about him, but from 
a consideration of late and rather meager evidence, it would seem that 
he was for a considerable period of his life a member of the Domini- 
can Order. In 1340 he became a Carthusian. Even though little is 
known of his life and lesser works, his Vita Christi —- of which un- 
fortunately there exists no modern English translation —- has brought 
him enduring fame. The following excerpt taken from his great work, 
is a free translation of the picture Ludolphus has drawn of Christ’s 
first apparition —- to Mary — on the first Easter Sunday, and lends 
itself as conclusion tu our discussion of the question: 


6 Pére Ollivier, O.P., op. cit., p. 422. 


™M. J. Lagrange, O.P., The Gospel of Jesus Christ (trans. by members of the 
English Dominican Province), Westminster, Md., 1938, II, 286. 
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However, the Blessed Virgin knew that He was not there, but that 
already immortal and incorruptible He had arisen, and therefore she 
was unwilling to go away from there even as she could not. And so 
from the time when she saw her only Son held, scourged and crucified, 
beating her tender breast with her delicate hands, and afflicting herself 
with great grief and vigils and fasting, now with strength and spirit 
weakened, she was sitting alone in the innermost part of the house and 
was weeping and lamenting over the disasters which had befallen. There- 
fore, while Our Lady was praying and softly shedding tears, behold our 
Lord Jesus comes in whitest garments of glory and of his recent resur- 
rection, with calm face, beautiful, glorious, and rejoicing, and appears 
to His desolate and mourning Mother quite suddenly. And she, adoring 
and rising, embraces Him with tears of. joy, and all the bitterness of 
grief is turned to gladness. Afterwards when they are sitting side by side, 
she intently gazes at His face, and the wounds over all His body, earnest- 
ly asking if all pain has vanished and if every anguish has left Him. 
With what joy the Mother is filled when she sees that her glorified Son 
is not only going to live forever, but that He is going to rule over heaven 
and earth and every creature forever. They remain then and rejoice 
together, and delightfully and lovingly they spend the Passover. And the 
Lord Jesus tells her how He has freed His people from hell, and what 
He did during those three days. Lo! now is the great Easter! 

Concerning this appearance in which He is believed to have appeared 
to the Virgin before others, there is nothing in the gospel, but for this 
reason have I included it and even put it ahead of others because it 
is good to believe, as in certain legends there is more material about the 
Resurrection. For it was fitting that He should visit His Mother before 
others and give her the joy over His resurrection because she loved 
Him beyond all others; she was more afflicted by longing for Him; she 
grieved more over His death, and in her misery awaited His resurrec- 
tion. And even though the Evangelists pass over this event in silence, 
it is piously believed to have been thus.*® 





8 Ludolphus de Saxonia, Vita Christi (Niiremberg, Anton Koberger, 1495), IT, 
cap. LXX. 
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Sister Miriam Teresa of 
Convent Station 


Theodore Maynard 


T is a delicate business to dare interpret a life. It is dangerously so when 

the life in question is that of an extraordinary, saintly soul. But 
people ask and ask for more and yet more about the one who has 
gripped their minds and hearts. And biographers are drawn irresistibly 
once they have studied the documents and have decided, as Dr. May- 
nard has, that the person “was somebody worth writing about.” 


“T have put down everything as faithfully as I am able to present it; 
the reader himself must draw his own conclusions.” 


With this frank assertion the distinguished “dean of American Cath- 
olic biographers,” poet, critic, and historian of the Catholic Church in 
America introduces Sister Miriam Teresa, youngest daughter of Alexan- 
der and Johanna Szuchy Demjanovich, and in what is probably his 
best biography reveals with masterly strokes the holy novice who never 
wrote a line for publication and who revealed to nobody save her spirit- 
ual director (and that under strict obedience) the charge laid on her 
by almighty God, “to teach them (her Community) that Martha draws 
all her strength from Mary.” 4 


' The introductory paragraph (by Sister Mary Genevieve of the College of St. 
Elizabeth) as well as this article are published through the kind permission of 
The Sister Miriam Teresa League of Prayer, established to spread the knowledge 
of Sister Miriam Teresa’s life and mission and to work for her cause. The article 
itself represents material which Dr. Theodore Maynard had collected for his 
biography of the saintly Sister of Charity, which was recently published by Mac- 
millan Book Company under the title: The Better Part. 
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ENTRANCE INTO RELIGION 


February 11th, the feast of Our Lady of Lourdes, was the day set for 
Teresa to enter “Nazareth,” the novitiate at St. Elizabeth’s. She later 
described it in a letter as the day “when I really began to live.’’ The 
Superior General at that time was Mother Mary Alexandrine Jack- 
son. Like those who had gone before her in this office, she had so very 
Irish a face that one would almost think they were members of the 
same family. Most of the names one finds mentioned in Sister Mary 
Agnes’ three volume History are also Irish, which perhaps had some 
bearing upon Teresa’s position in the novitiate where she was con- 
sidered a bit “foreign”? by most of the Irish girls by whom she was 
surrounded. 

Mother Alexandrine was obviously a very kind woman, though she 
may have lacked some of the largeness and decisiveness of mind of 
the foundress. Sister Mary Ellen, the novice mistress, was a person of 
force and pungency. She had entered religion in 1868 and had been 
a sister close to sixty years. During most of that period she had been 
novice mistress, interspersing this extremely important work with pe- 
riods of superiorship at Jersey City, Newark, and Hoboken. As was 
to be expected, she was definitely of the old school in her outlook and 
as most of the younger sisters had passed through her hands, she 
was able to exercise considerable influence. 

She and Teresa were a real trial to one another, a trial each of 
them tried to support with Christian patience. Soon after the new 
postulant arrived, Sister Mary Ellen told Father Benedict that there 
was now a “little mystic’ among them. It became evident as time 
went on that Teresa was a good deal more of a mystic than had 
been bargained for. Excellent woman though she was, Sister Mary 
Ellen’s view was that mystics were no doubt all right in their place, 
but that their place was not in that community. She did not have 
much elasticity in her make-up, for she was old and her spiritual 
habits had long since set. 

Sister Mary Ellen had scant regard for Father Benedict. She sus- 
pected him of encouraging the contemplative spirit which she 
thought should not be in the Sisters of Charity. She was rather strict 
and had little regard for the sick. Unlike the great founders, most of 
whom showed solicitude for those who were unwell, Sister Mary Ellen 
could never quite believe that any of the ailments the novices had 
were really genuine, as she had such good health herself, in spite of 
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her years. Even those who returned from the hospital after an opera- 
tion were not allowed to take things easy for a week or two afterwards. 
If a novice was not well, so Sister Mary Ellen held, she should go 
home; this showed that she was not fitted for the religious life. She 
therefore not only came to object to Teresa’s mysticism but to the 
semi-invalidism from which she suffered during the last year of her 
life. On both counts a good deal of pain was inflicted. It is unfair to 
hold anybody responsible for her temperament, but had Sister. Mary 
Ellen recognized that Teresa was a very sick woman, a very valuable 
life might have been saved. 

On the other hand, the novice mistress had a tart kind of humor 
and this alone made her liked, since everybody admired her single- 
minded devotion to her duty as she understood it. As my only fear 
is that she may appear in a somewhat unfortunate light, it must al- 
ways be remembered that to a great extent she was placed in this 
light in spite of herself. There was always much to be said for her 
side of the case. 

Father Benedict Bradley, a Benedictine monk of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Newark, was a person of a very different type and he had to play a 
more important part than anyone else in Teresa’s spiritual develop- 
ment. In September of 1924 he had been appointed spiritual direc- 
tor of the novices, giving also a weekly conference to the professed 
sisters, and he served in this capacity for three years. He was tall, 
handsome, urbane, and at the time was approaching his mid-sixties. 
He had been born in the Mississippi valley and had received his col- 
lege training from the Benedictines of Atchison, Kansas, before mak- 
ing his novitiate at St. Vincent’s Archabbey in Pennsylvania. He then 
returned to Atchison to complete his studies for the priesthood. He 
taught in the college there for a time and was pastor of a large parish 
in Kansas City until he was appointed professor at St. Anselm’s Col- 
lege, Manchester, New Hampshire. During these years he devoted 
much of his time as spiritual director of sisters, a work which was 
crowned by what he did at St. Elizabeth’s. 

In his guidance oi Teresa I daresay that some people doubt whether 
he always showed good judgment, but so far as I can make out from 
the documents available to me, this was rather a case of exceptional- 
ly keen insight. Few priests would have ventured to act as he did — 
that much may be admitted — but it is not often that a spiritual 
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director encounters a Teresa Demjanovich. It must be said that 
Father Benedict, using most unusual methods, succeeded in directing 
to very great heights the “‘little mystic” put in his keeping. Without 
surmising what would have happened had she met a confessor of a 
different type — for sanctity might have overcome all obstacles — it 
may be that under another spiritual director she would have been so 
discouraged as to have subsided into mediocrity. One may tremble at 
the risks Father Benedict accepted, for by urging her on as he did, 
she could have been spoiled and made insufferable. What cannot be 
questioned is the objective honesty with which Father Benedict re- 
corded his relationship with her. Had it not been for his preservation 
of her letters and his own ample statements about what happened, 
we should know very little about the mystic. At most she could have 
been only a fragrant memory, shyly cherished by those who had been 
with her in the novitiate. 


TERESA’S INTERIOR LIFE 


At the time that Teresa applied for admission to the Sisters of 
Charity many of the community were surprised at the suddenness of 
her decision, though some of them had been praying for this for years. 
But nobody considered the decision as a mere whim, for all who knew 
her also knew the stability of her character. Even before actually en- 
tering, Teresa believed herself to have received a mission from God 
Himself: that of making the community realize the value of the con- 
templative life. Yet at that time she did not really understand what 
that meant, for she was to write to Father Benedict: “I am only 
speaking from my own experience, Father; for even while thinking of 
entering Carmel, I never supposed I knew what contemplation was, 
but I thought I might strive to learn. All I knew was that I had a 
natural attraction for quiet and a supernatural attraction for penance 
and seeking God.” Then most astonishingly she goes on: “When I 
entered I came to know all. It was only after your first conference 
and a rapid perusal of Vaubert that I began to realize that I had been 
living an interior life. In fact, it was the first time I had ever heard 
the term mentioned in connection with the life of the soul.” 


One wonders how she could have spent four years in a Catholic | 


college and not have heard at least the gist of what was in the little 
book to which she refers. It is clear that she could not have done 
much reading in spiritual works prior to this time because she was 
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much too busy while at college and also because, when she was in 
Bayonne, she could find nothing of that kind in the public library. 
But she did have at least one vision of our Lady, and Father Bene- 
dict makes it plain that such things were frequent with her, for in a 
statement prepared at the request of Archbishop Walsh, he says: 
“Though Sister Miriam Teresa enjoyed from childhood the extraordi- 
nary privileges of the great mystics, such as ecstasies, raptures, visions, 
locutions, she carefully concealed from all the secrets of the King. It 
was not until she entered the novitiate that she revealed to her spirit- 
ual director (me) the hidden privileges of her spiritual life. To him 
alone she confided all her secrets, and that under obedience. Until 
her death she was obliged to disclose to me all the extraordinary 
manifestations of grace in her soul. This was the weekly ordeal that 
she went through with the greatest aversion.” To this we may add 
that Teresa was a mystic without having the least suspicion that this 
was so. 

As to the spiritual benefit of what are, after all, only the concomit- 
ants of mysticism and not mysticism itself, she wrote in one of the 
conferences she prepared for Father Benedict: “Look at the voices 
heard by Jeanne d’Arc and the visions seen by Teresa (of Avila). 
Who wouldn’t be holy with all these extraordinary helps? We can’t 
measure up against them. No, we haven't heard the voice that Jeanne 
d’Arc heard, and the better we haven't. Our ordinary way is much 
safer for us. And we have even more than Jeanne had. We have the 
absolutely safe and audible voice of our superiors and our rule. No 
possible mistake here to know the will of God. And Jeanne could 
easily have slipped. Did we ever stop to think, though, that it was 
not the voices that made Jeanne a saint, nor the command to do 
God’s will, but her doing it?” 

In another conference she reverts to the same idea, saying: “A word 
of warning. Don’t confuse visions and revelations and ecstasies and 
the gift of tears with the essential part of perfection.” Then out of 
her personal experience she adds: “And here’s another thing; it is 
possible for a soul to have attained this end and not be conscious of 
a” 

To return to Father Benedict, he says: “The first grace of her life 
seems to have come in childhood. She did not specify the exact year. 
Speaking of this, she told me that as a child our Lord had given 
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her the grace to understand the meaning of life. Rather curious, I 
asked her what it was. In reply she said it was to do His will.”’ But 
Father Benedict does not suggest that this came to her in a vision or 
locution, and indeed, it is no more than a logical inference to be 
drawn from the relationship that should exist between the Creator 
and His creatures, few as are the people who, while perceiving this, 
act upon it. ; 


In another of several statements made by Father Benedict, he 
writes: “It was about three weeks after Sister’s entrance that I came 
to recognize in the confessional that I probably had an extraordi- 
nary soul to deal with. . . . Up to this time our Lord and He alone 
was her spiritual director in all things extraordinary and He con- 
tinued to direct her until the end of her life.” 


Now we come to the book that Teresa said opened her eyes. It is 
How to Walk Before God, or The Holy Exercise of the Presence of 
God, by the Jesuit, Vaubert. All the novices were expected to read it, 
though whether all of them did, I cannot say; if they found it a bit on 
the dry side, so do I. Its gist is in this passage towards the end: ‘To 
become interior we have only to change the objects on which the 
powers of our soul act; that is, to substitute God for the creature, to 
accustom ourselves to recollect in Him our minds, which are inces- 
santly dissipated on creatures, and to keep our hearts closely united 
to Him by affection and love; to enter into ourselves, and to keep our- 
selves retired in the solitude of the heart as much as we can, and 
there to speak to, look at, and listen to God.” 

The book contains none of the exalted considerations that are found 
in St. John of the Cross or St. Teresa of Avila, but attempts merely 
to point out what may eventually lead to the heights of contempla- 
tion. As such, it was thought by Father Benedict a suitable little 
manual for beginners in the spiritual life, who might have been 
daunted by more technical studies in mysticism, especially since such 
books would probably have been quite beyond their comprehension. 
The practice of the presence of God is one that many Christians fol- 
low and it has been explained in many works, perhaps never more 
charmingly than by Lawrence, a seventeenth century French Carme- 
lite laybrother. 

A smaller book assigned for study was The Little Secret by the 
German Capuchin, Cassian Karg. The “secret” itself was merely the 
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taking of some ejaculatory prayer, such as “All for the love of Jesus!” 
and making it the axiom of one’s life. On page 35, Father Cassian 
writes: “We should all be guided in our choice by the inner prompt- 
ings of the Holy Ghost. Only he who does not enjoy the liberty of 
the Holy Ghost imagines he must adopt every religious practice and 
despises those who do not. This gives rise to pharisaical and abnormal 
devotees. This is by no means the purpose of the little secret. It pro- 
duces true, earnest and interior Christians whose prayer continually 
grows simpler until it reaches that stage where the soul only says, 
‘Jesus, Jesus’ (the great secret).” It is to this that the author tells us 
that the “little secret” is intended to lead. He concludes: “He who 
has really grasped the idea of the little secret, has laid the founda- 
tion for an interior life rich in spiritual benefits, for the progress of 
the soul, for a practical and at the same time ideal Christianity.” 
Again it is evident that Father Benedict was proceeding on the prin- 
ciple of giving babes milk before proceeding to food more difficult to 
digest. 

Teresa reveals some indebtedness to both of these books, for though 
she does not quote from them directly or in so many words recom- 
mend the practice of the “little secret,” she does allude in one of her 
conferences to the modern multiplication of “devotions.” On al- 
most every page that she wrote it is evident that her own spiritual life 
was nourished on the liturgy and the Bible. It may seem odd that she 
gives no sign of having read the life of St. Teresa, although at Father 
Benedict’s suggestion she did read the Interior Castle and some selec- 
tions from St. John of the Cross. She found in them a confirmation 
of what she had already discovered for herself. 

Teresa’s great devotion at that time, and throughout her life, was 
to the Blessed Trinity. Concerning this, Father Benedict writes: 
“Among the most remarkable of the passive unions which some of 
God’s saints have experienced is the vision of the Trinity. According 
to her own admission, Sister Miriam Teresa had enjoyed this privi- 
lege. The purpose and fruit of this grace are a marvelous strengthen- 
ing of faith. The intellect is illuminated and the will is so strength- 
ened by the light received in this vision of the greatest of all mys- 
teries that the soul is firmly established in God.” He goes on to 
quote a passage from the Seventh Mansions of the Interior Castle in 
which St. Teresa describes this vision, saying that the soul now, “so 
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to speak (that is, by analogy) understands by sight, though it beholds | tio 


the Blessed Trinity neither by the eyes of the body nor of the soul, | 


this being no imaginary vision,” meaning, of course, not an imagi- | tio 


native phantasm. St. Teresa continues: “All the Three Persons here | 
communicate themselves to the soul, and speak to it and make it | 


understand the words of our Lord in the Gospel that He and the 
Father and the Holy Ghost will come and make Their abode with the 
soul which loves Him and keeps His commandments.” This does not 
mean a vision as ordinarily understood, for “no man hath seen God 
at any time” (I John 4:11) and furthermore, the Blessed Trinity 


dwells in millions of hearts. But as St. Teresa states, there may be a | 


consciousness of the presence of the Blessed Trinity in the soul’s | get 
depths, “though,” she adds, “for want of learning it cannot describe | 


how.” If the customary precision of the great Spanish mystic fails her 
here, the most that ordinary people can say is that this experience of 
the most real of realities is given to comparatively few and that our 
Miriam Teresa seems to have been among them. 


Some further explanation seems to be called for. Deum, tamquam | 
ignotum, cognoscimus, as St. Thomas Aquinas puts it, is the pithiest | 
and truest statement of the matter. God is at once unknown but also | 


knowable experimentally. In the words of a modern monk professed 


to contemplation: “When the mind admits that God is too great for | 


999 


our knowledge, Love replied ‘I know Him. 


* Miriam Teresa may | 


not have known the terms to use, but she knew the truth that the | 


terms inadequately convey. 


In her very fragmentary autobiography, Miriam ‘Teresa notes, | 


among other things, that she was “not a beauty’ — which may con- 
vey more than is true, for she was certainly not ill-favored — but 
adds that her powers of observation were never more acute, despite 
her weak eyes. She goes on: “Neither am I insensible to heat and 
cold, kindness and contempt, weariness and comfort. But now all 
these natural cravings are in bondage, for the will has absolute con- 
trol over them.” 

Since that does not tell us all that we would like to know, we may 
find some of the specific details in what Sister Dolorine, a fellow- 
novice, supplied at Father Benedict’s request: “I have never seen her 
doing nothing. She talks only when necessary and, of course, at recrea- 





2 Cf. Thomas Merton, Ascent to Truth, p. 296. 
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' tion. The sunshine of her charity falls equally on all. She is ‘apart.’ 
» Associated only with Jesus. I have never seen her take a restful posi- 
' tion, except at recreation. When sitting, she does not lean back. Kneel- 


' ing, she used to keep away from the bench in front. Now she rests 


her hands on it because that is the way our Mistress wishes us all to 
kneel. . . . She appears to walk very slowly. It is a mistake. Her gait 
is quick. Her bearing is very erect, holding her head as if listening to 
somebody, i.e., slightly raised to the left. . . . She is positively noise- 
less.” 


Towards the end of her time at St. Elizabeth’s, Teresa, at Father 


» Benedict’s request, began an autobiography but did not manage to 
| get very far, on account of the illness that soon overtook her. It was 
' completely on her own initiative, however, that she began a diary on 


the day she entered and kept it until the end of the retreat in July. 
This must be one of the most laconic documents of the sort to be pro- 
duced. For February 11, 1925, the day she became a postulant, she 
has: “I am all His; He is all mine. How powerful I am!” Six days 


' later we get one of the more extended passages: “Beloved, I live 
» only to be united with Thee. Every step that I shall take shall be 


made in union with Thy weary journeyings in search of souls; every 
physical labor, in union with the work of Thy hands during Thy 
hidden life at Nazareth; every mouthful of food, an act of gratitude. 


| and praise for Thy solicitude for my temporal welfare; every breath, 


a sigh of desire for Thee; every beat of my heart, a throb of love, 
magnified infinitely by Thy divinity present within me; every look, 
a glance of love towards Thee; every word, a prayer; every thought — 
all Thine own — reconsecrated to the Holy Spirit.” 


Three days later, in another relatively extended passage, she says: 


“With sorrows, and sufferings, and reproaches, and humiliations, will 


ST DI FAO SETS es ER 


I assuage Thy thirst, O my Beloved, by so aiding Thee in the redemp- 
tion of souls.” In other words, she not only entered the novitiate al- 
ready completely abandoned to God, but she expected even then that 
she would have much to undergo and, most surprisingly of all, that 
it would all be to aid Christ in the redemption of souls, convinced 
that hers was an apostolic mission and that she had been called to the 
Sisters of Charity to fulfill a special purpose. 

By the end of March her daily entries became reduced to a mere 
exclamation for the entire day; one day it is “Deo gratias,” on an- 
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other, “God,” and on the following day, “Amen.” She records for 
each day her guiding principle, the patron she has taken, and the 
reading she is doing (all confined to the Bible and the Imitation of 
Christ), with the precise passages set down as well as the subject of 
her self-examination. 

She concludes this time of retreat (and the diary itself) by record- 
ing the resolutions she had made. These are so characteristic of her 
that they are worth reproducing: 


1. Never to let slip an opportunity of performing an act of charity. 

2. To keep a weather-eye open for all occasions that offer humiliations 
and make use of them. 

3. To be the servant of all. 

4. In time of desolation to keep strict watch over every movement 
of soul that purity of intention may be preserved and heightened. 

5. At recreation, to overcome my natural desire for quietness and 
give myself up completely to helping my sisters really recreate. 

6. Daily to say at least 100 Glorias and 100 Deo gratias in honor of 
each of the Three Divine Persons. 

7. Always to make the Sign of the Cross fervently. 

8. Never to be idle a moment. 


PRIVATE Vows 


It must be borne in mind that until quite recently the Sisters of 
Charity of New Jersey took only temporary vows, which were to be 
renewed annually if the individual sisters and the council of the 
Motherhouse mutually agreed upon it. Nevertheless, in 1926, only 
nine months after she had received the habit, and when she still had 
more than a year of her novitiate ahead of her, Teresa took a series of 
private vows that were perpetually binding under pain of mortal sin. 

It should perhaps be explained that, while there is nothing to pre- 
vent anybody’s making a private vow, these are not supposed to be 
made without the confessor’s consent. This consent a confessor is ordi- 
narily very reluctant to give and when he does so, will allow a vow 
to be taken only for a short testing period. For while the Church 
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holds that the making of a vow is good, it is better not to make a | 


vow at all than to make one and then fail to keep it. Yet Teresa 
received permission from Father Benedict to make a whole series of 
vows; a most unusual procedure known at the time only to Teresa 
and her spiritual director himself. 
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Teresa appears to have derived the idea of taking these vows from 
her reading the life of Benigna Consolata, a young Italian Visitan- 
dine who had died recently. ‘Two passages should be specially noted, 
i.e., where she states that she believed that Christ had appeared to 
her and where she records that Christ urged her to do always what 
she believed to be the most perfect in order to become pleasing to 
Him. It was after reading this book that Teresa wrote to Father Bene- 
dict: “I wonder if you would permit me to make those similar to 
hers which I have not yet taken: the vow to do all from a motive of 
pure love; the vow of perfect abandonment (that would be a good 
answer to the devil!) ; and the vow of humility (I’ve read the chapter 
on it in Marmion). I think I can truthfully say that I’ve been trying 
to practice all that these vows imply for many years, and I feel that 
God would be thereby more glorified.” 


She began with what is called the vow of greater perfection, which 
is clearly indicated as an ideal (though not as a vow) in the life of 
Sister Benigna Consolata. To make sure that ‘Teresa understood what 
she proposed doing, Father Benedict made her read an explanation of 
“Greater Perfection” given by the Abbé Saudreau, the director at the 
Motherhouse of the Good Shepherd at Angers, in the second volume 
of his Degrees of the Spiritual Life. Two passages from this book, one 
on pages 165-66 and the other on page 168, now follow: 


First to make it clear what this vow is. A vow that is vague and obscure 
in its manner of operation would assuredly result in difficulties and 
scruples, and would be most harmful to the soul. Every vow must bear 
upon deliberate acts. A vow to abstain from the faults of human frailty 
would be void, say the theologians, because it is impossible of perform- 
ance. We may, however, make a vow not to commit some venial fault 
of deliberate purpose. This vow is valid and binds in conscience because 
it is feasible. Acts of a semi-deliberate nature are therefore excluded 
from the vow of greater perfection. Acts the perfection of which remains 
doubtful are also excluded. . . . Finally we must add that this vow does 
not aim at absolute perfection or any act considered entirely on its own 
merits without any regard to circumstances, but at the most perfect rela- 
tively. In itself it is more perfect to fast than not to fast, but for the 
great majority of Christians frequent fasts would be an imperfection, 
because they would be rendering themselves less capable of performing 
the duties of their state, and also because it would constitute a culpable 
singularity. To bind oneself by vow to a greater perfection is, there- 
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fore, to vow that whenever there shall be time to reflect upon the rela- | 
tive advantages of two possible courses of action, we will always choose | 
the one which, after due consideration of circumstances, is obviously} 
the more pleasing to God. F 


That is a moderate statement of the case and is amplified by the 
passage on page 168: “God will do the rest; His purifying action will | 
continue to operate by means of ordeals which the soul must accept | 
in all submission and trust, At the same time the divine workings will | 
never be discontinued, in prayer and out of prayer, will not cease | 
from purifying it and sanctifying it yet further, always provided that : 
it is careful not to impede the action of grace.’ i 

Father Benedict says that when Teresa first asked him for permis- | 
sion to make this vow, he refused. When she raised the question | 
again, he gave her Saudreau to read, and when she returned the book | 
and he felt assured that she understood it, he told her she might | 
make it for one week, at the end of which she was to account to him | 
of her experience. When she said that she had undergone no dis- 
turbance of soul in keeping the vow and that the only time she had | 
hesitated was when she had stopped to consider which was the most | 
perfect thing to do, he extended his permission for a month. While | 
he was hesitating to allow her to make the vow perpetually she told | 
him one day: “From childhood I have always tried to do the most f 
perfect thing.” On May Ist she was permitted to give the vow per- | 
petual force. 

Father Benedict has left an account of this matter of the vows. He 
must have been aware that his part in what was done would have 
subjected him to considerable criticism, and had he been concerned 
with protecting himself, it would have been easy to have kept silence 
and to have allowed everything to sink into oblivion after Teresa’s 
death. But he felt, much to his credit, that he should tell the whole | 
truth, as only this would reveal what kind of a soul it was he had the | 
privilege of directing. He showed reluctance to her taking of the first | 
vow — that of greater perfection — but eventually permitted it. Sim- 
ilarly he was reluctant to allow Teresa to take a vow of perpetual 
obedience to himself. He pointed out that he was old and that before 
long she would probably be sent to one of the other houses and that, 
even did she remain at St. Elizabeth’s, his term of office as spiritual 
director would come to an end soon afterwards. He may have argued 
that should all this happen, the vow would be cancelled because it 
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‘la- | was impossible of being carried out. What he wrote about it was: “I 
‘ose | permitted her to take the vow nevertheless, for I thought that our 
. Lord wanted it.” 

' As for Teresa’s vow of poverty, Father Benedict, before allowing 
the | her to take it, made her read the tenth chapter of Abbot Marmion’s 
Nill) Christ, the Ideal of the Monk so that she should know in what sense 
ept i poverty was to be understood. This was necessary lest Teresa give too 
vill) rigorous an interpretation to the matter. The same thing was done 
ase | about Teresa’s vow of humility; she was obliged to read Marmion’s 
hat | eleventh chapter. All this was done to safeguard Teresa from binding 
__ | herself too drastically or taking vows according to a private standard 
us- § which makes it very difficult to carry them out and so burden the 

| soul with scruples. In other words, Father Benedict was careful to 

' make sure that Teresa fully understood what she was undertaking. 
ht | Shortly after she had taken the fourth vow, ‘Teresa wrote to him on 
im ‘ July 26, 1926: “Father, I’m beginning to appreciate the fact that the 

| devil hates me cordially, and do you know what I think is eating him 
ad | especially? The vows. Particularly that they are perpetual. What won- 
| derful mercy and favor God has shown me in letting me make them! 
And I have willed to renew them at every beat of my heart and at 
every breath I draw. Truly they impart a stability never known be- 
fore.” Father Benedict comments: “Before making them, she had ex- 
perienced severe temptations, particularly against her vocation to re- 
ligious life, which was not the case after she made them. Once she 
had sealed her own fate by perpetual vows, the devil found it useless 
to tempt her much, and this is why she thought he showed such 
anger.” 

Though her spiritual director mentions as his motives only his be- 
lief that she might safely be allowed to make these vows and that 
they would be pleasing to God, he may well have had in mind also 
the thought that in this way she would secure the peace of heart that 
he knew had been often disturbed. He shared her conviction that she 
would not take the ordinary vows of the Sisters of Charity when the 
rest of the novices took theirs. As he interpreted this as meaning that 
she had an intimation from heaven that she would die early, he 
wished to give her the joy of binding herself in this special way in 
case she would not be able to bind herself as would the others. Events 
justified this belief, though neither of them knew that on her death- 
bed he himself would receive the vows as taken by her community. 
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Probably very few spiritual directors would have adopted Father 
Benedict’s course of action, and it is made abundantly clear that he} 
decided to follow it only after some thought upon the situation and} 
because of his observation as to the effect of the first vows he had per-} 
mitted Teresa to take. As to these effects we have not only his testi-} 
mony but her letters to him. These are sufficient to cover the matter, 
but it may also be presumed that his knowledge of the case was even 
fuller than he allows to appear, for as to what was under the seal of} 
the confessional Father Benedict of course had to preserve silence. 


THE CONFERENCES 


Another most unusual practice permitted and fostered by Father 
Benedict was that of having Teresa write the conferences which he 
delivered to the community, with his own adaptations. Early in the} 
course of the project she wrote to Father Benedict: “What do you} 
think of giving the necessary instructions in connection with the liturgill 
cal spirit of the Church, living the interior life as it should be lived in} 
her and with her? What I mean is to get the main thought of the dis- | 
course from the proper of the Sunday or some special feast and de- 
velop it according to the needs of the ones in mind. It would simplify 
matters for them and make them realize the oneness of things. Mul- 
tiplicity in devotion is a great drawback and a mass of even very 
good spiritual ideas is confusing and retards progress unless the con- 
nections are properly perceived.” There, no doubt, we may recognize 
Abbot Marmion’s influence and that of Father Benedict as well, not 
to mention Raoul Plus and Virgil Michel. 

The liturgy itself, however, though formally Teresa’s theme, must 
be followed to what is at the core of the liturgy and is basic to religion 
and that, of course, is love. In the twentieth conference she writes: 


ene 


My dear Sisters, the reason why we have not yet become saints is 
because we have not yet understood what it means to love. We think 
we do, but we do not. To love means to annihilate oneself for the Be- 
loved. The self-sacrifice of a mother for her child is only a shadow 
of the love wherewith we should love the Beloved of our soul. To love 
is to conform oneself to the Beloved in the most intimate manner of 
which we are capable. To have no views but His views; no thoughts but 
His thoughts; no desires but His desires; no likes but His likes; no wants 
but His wants; no hopes but His hopes; no will but His will. It is to 
have no joy but in suffering for Him; no glory but in being humiliated 
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for Him; no life but in dying for Him; no death but in living for Him. 


| It is to have no consolation but in ministering to Him; no desola- 


tion but in grieving for Him; no reward but as the least in serving Him.” 


In less exalted strain but perhaps striking a tone more common to 
experience, she writes again: 


Without a deep personal love for the sacred Humanity of our Lord, 
you will advance very little on the path of perfection. . . . One thing 
alone is strong enough to overcome love of self, and that is love of 
God. . . . This statement simply means that we progress in sanctity 
as we will to cooperate with the working of the Holy Ghost in our soul. 
And the earnestness with which we will our sanctification is going to 
depend on the measure of our faith. . . . The essence, then, of God’s 
command is simply this: “Subordinate all your interests to the one only 
interest I had in mind when creating you — that you apply yourselves 
with singleness of purpose, which involves determination of effort, to 
the acquisition of one only lesson, that you love Me wholeheartedly.” 
.. . You must go on increasing in love, otherwise the source will dry 
up. Love feeds on sacrifice. If you feel that your love is not as strong 
as it should be, there is only one reason for its weakness — sacrifice 
has been neglected. 


Teresa would not have ventured to write her conferences had she 
not thought of herself as merely providing, at Father Benedict’s re- 
quest, something which he could use. Though he always followed 
closely what Teresa had written, not omitting anything, he some- 
times embroidered freely. In this way he successfully disguised the 
fact that the written paper was by somebody else, and in this Teresa 
encouraged him, as she did not wish her secret discovered. Disguised, 
so to speak, she could say: 


With most people, prayer is easy, and really the best thing in the 
world, and the only essential thing — until the sugar-plum of consola- 
tion is withdrawn, and when the tide turns, “Oh, what is the use of 
praying? My prayers are never heard anyway. And besides, I am no 
better for it; in fact I am worse. I used to be able to pray, and to keep 
my thoughts from running around, but now — I might as well give up 
as try to remain in God’s presence only to show Him irreverence.” . . 
If you knew that without work, and hard work at that, you cannot 
acquire a thimbleful of secular knowledge — a great deal of which 
you will sooner or later forget — and yet spend an enormous effort in 
so doing, why argue differently because the knowledge to be gained is 
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spiritual? Nothing really worth anything is ever acquired without an 
effort, and ordinarily the more we prize the object we wish to attain, 
the greater and more earnest the effort we put forth. Now it is hardly 
necessary to mention that of all things worth striving for, God, the one 


met 


supreme Good, the First Cause and Final End of all created beings, | 


should hold chief place. If men in the world do not begrudge sacrifice 
and struggle in order to obtain a miserable bauble, we, who are reli- 
gious, should certainly stop at nothing in order to attain God Himself. 
. . » Do you know why we give up? Because we are not humble. We 
feel that our service is not pleasing to God, whereas the truth of the 
matter is that it is not pleasing to ourselves; and since it is hard, and 
nature does not like hard things, we yield to nature. . . . With regard 
to interior conquests, you may apply it always, without any harm, and 
the oftener the better; with regard to exterior mortifications, common 
sense and wisdom are necessary. Since all of us have the most uncom- 
mon common sense in the world, and the lion’s share of its wisdom, 
we are by this very superiority incapable of judging for ourselves; hence 
prudent direction is of supreme necessity. 


We have already noted that Teresa’s reading before she entered the 
novitiate was rather limited. Father Benedict says that the public li- 
brary at Bayonne did not contain the works of the great masters of the 
spiritual life, and though she could have found these in the college 
library, during her student days she did not have time for more than 
her college work and extra-curricular activities. Father Benedict ex- 
pressed surprise that never once in her writings did she refer to St. 
Francis de Sales, though he himself was constantly citing him in his 
instructions to the novices. Though he got her to read The Living 
Flame by St. John of the Cross, and she expressed her admiration of 
the work, she did not draw upon it in her conferences, possibly be- 
cause it was too advanced for her purposes. 

In one of her conferences Teresa went so far as to disparage read- 
ing, saying: “It sometimes happens . . . that with great knowledge 
there is but little love. . . . It serves but to show that the knowledge of 
information — book-learning, and this too in spiritual matters — is 
enjoyed in theory only, but not in practice. A good will is lacking. 
And without good will we cannot be saved, much less sanctified. It is 
not sufficient to know. Mere learning in the most extensive quantity 
will never save any person, or make him really happy. The devil is 
much more intelligent than the greatest genius the world has pro- 
duced; but the devil is hardly happy. No; theoretical knowledge alone 
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is not so much valueless as dangerous; it is dangerous because one 
knows what is required and yet acts unconformably to that knowledge. 
It serves only to increase the guilt.” 

But of course the key word there is “alone” and this Teresa makes 
plain by immediately afterwards quoting from the Imitation: “Never 
read anything in order that thou mayst appear learned or more 
wise; for the kingdom of God consisteth not in speech but in vir- 
tue.” If Father Benedict asked her to quote some Benedictine author 
now and then — and she did this by quoting Blosius once and Mar- 
mion more frequently — probably his object was that of throwing 
people off the scent with regard to the composition of the conferences. 

Teresa’s mode of approach was more practical than speculative. 
The whole of her life — especially her spiritual life, which was al- 
most wholly nourished by personal experience, to which whatever 
reading she did was no more than corroborative — had been little 
touched by purely speculative knowledge. Her home training had 
served further to develop her personality, as since childhood she had 
many household chores and for two periods managed the household. 
She was therefore disposed to place no very high value upon book- 
learning and when she set out to compose a conference, she set only 
such ideas as would be of practical service. It is so, for example, with 
her explanation of the three states of prayer: 


A sharp and distinct division is not implied. One does not leave the 
purgative stage to enter the illuminative, as one would pass from one 
room to another, and close the door after entering. No; the mortifica- 
tions of the purgative way are carried on to the end with increasing 
intensity; the lights of the illuminative path burn at white heat only 
in the unitive. And union and enlightenment are not wanting in pur- 
gation. . . . The threefold division simply refers to the predominating 
movements of grace in the soul in its progress toward perfection. 


Nothing could be more clearly or simply expounded. Nor could any- 
thing be more to the point than this warning against too great a 
hurry in the spiritual life: 


Hurry is born of the devil, and is one of his choicest tools for injuring 
souls. God is never in a hurry. He works only in peace and quietness. We 
cannot perfect ourselves —- God’s grace understood — overnight; we 
have the whole day of life to achieve this end. Precipitation has been 
the ruin of many a possible saint. It arises from secret self-love, and 
causes disgust and discouragement and ultimately a positive distaste for 
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spiritual exercises; all because of an uncontrolled disquietude over one’s 
spiritual advancement. As long as we iry we need never fear or worry, 
for we are advancing. Only when we give up trying have we cause to 


feel anxiety about our progress, but that is just the time when none is | 
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evident, for we feel secure. But it is a false security, in which a proud | 
self and a prouder devil have steeped us. . . . Our failings are not a } 


hindrance to holiness; they are positive helps, if we employ them to 


our advantage. It is only in the conquest of these faults that we are 


sanctified. 


In all her conferences Teresa sought to be helpful by giving en- | 


couragement. But it should be noted that few writers have stressed 
more the absolute necessity of mortification; not of extraordinary 
physical austerities, but mortifications of the kind that are at once 
simpler and more efficacious. Nor is the “infallible test’’ she offers that 
of the time spent in prayer, even of the most exalted type, but the ad- 
vance made in virtue, which is unattainable without mortification and 
humiliation of the senses. And mortification, Teresa reminds us, “will 
inevitably lead to humility, and humility to charity. . . . When morti- 
fication gets to the point where we in truth love our neighbor as our- 
selves, we shall also love God with our whole heart and soul and 
mind. . . . We shall then have begun to keep the one commandment 
perfectly.” 

With this statement we come to the core of her doctrine. “How,” 


she asks, “is this continuous spiritual breathing, prayer, to be ac- | 


complished when one has so many occupations to divert the mind? 
Theoretically it sounds perfect and may be that for — well, con- 
templatives . . . but surely God cannot expect me to pray always 


when He Himself is responsible for the assignment of my round of | 


duties — in the kitchen, the classroom, the office, the laundry; at the 


switch-board, the paying-teller’s desk, the forge; as the manager of | 


any group for whose turn-out I am responsible; or in whatever posi- 
tion I may find myself. Rank nonsense! No person can pray always. 
... At the risk of being catalogued among those who lack the very 
least grain of common sense, I politely disagree. . . . We do not have 
a thousand and one things to look after; God never intended that we 
should. There is but one God, one Truth, one Life, one ego, one soul; 
there is but one duty, one aim, one business. . . . What is it? Listen 
to the words of eternal Truth: ‘Be ye perfect as also your heavenly 
Father is perfect.’ ” 
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Religious Vocation 


Marianus Vetter, O.P. 


| tegen to the canonization of St. Thomas Aquinas, Pope John 
XXII issued the Bull Redemptionem (July 18, 1323) in which he 
points out that it is redemption by Christ that opens heaven to man- 
kind, The canonization of a saint, the Sovereign Pontiff continues, 
is the solemn pronouncement by the Church that a certain person has 
been admitted to the ranks of the blessed. The opening sentence of 
the Bull reads: ‘Thus heaven opens its portals to the faithful, to the 
humble of heart, and in particular to all who by the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience voluntarily dedicate themselves to God; for 
‘the kingdom of heaven suffers violence, and the violent bear it 
away.” Then, referring to the life of St. Thomas, the Sovereign 
Pontiff calls attention to the fact that even in his early youth he had 
taken the habit of a Dominican friar and, ignoring the displeasure of 
his family, he had taken his vows. Advancing from virtue to virtue, 
he had also become illustrious for divine learning. It was not this 
historic fact, however, that the Holy Father wished to emphasize; he 
intended above all to point out the foundation upon which St. Thom- 
as had erected the structure of his eminent sanctity. The esteem of 
holy Mother Church rests not upon the fact that he became her 
Doctor communis by the clearness and trustworthiness of his teach- 
ings, but because he gained this distinction through saintliness of life 
by means of the vows of religion. It was his holy life together with his 
great learning which made him the eminent vindicator and advocate 
of the religious state. 

To see a youth of noble lineage and of qualifications which pointed 
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to a brilliant future break all worldly ties is indeed an impressive 
sight. The son of the Count of Aquino took this step, relinquishing 
the world with all its fame and fortune. In so doing he was not 
prompted by youthful enthusiasm, but by the realization that he was 
called to a life in the religious state and by a clear comprehension of 





SION? 


the meaning of that life. His writings are characterized by a tendency | 


to examine all things in their ultimate causes, directing them to their 


final goal. This wisdom it was that guided his youthful mind in the | 


choice of his vocation. His high estimation of the religious life had | 


its source in the realization that it is primarily the effect of a divine 


action and that its aim is man’s ultimate goal. His perceptive and | 


pious soul entertained the greatest reverence for the absolute maj- 
esty and dominion of God, whose all-holy and all-powerful will is the 


coer 


ultimate cause of all creation. Thus Thomas makes the thoughts of | 
St. Paul his own: “For it is God who worketh in you both to will and | 
to accomplish according to His good will,” ' and from these thoughts | 
he derived a consciousness of and a fidelity to the recognized will of | 
God. Doubtless the question of the ‘young man in the gospel rose also | 
to the lips of the youthful Thomas: “Good Master, what good shall | 


I do that I may have life everlasting?” * 


We do not know in what manner he determined his vocation, but | 


from his later writings we are able to follow the course of his reason- 
ings in the matter. In the first place St. Thomas gives evidence that 
he had the correct notion of the divine invitation: “If thou wilt be 


perfect, go sell what thou hast . . . and then come and follow Me.” | 
Thomas considered this invitation as fundamental and addressed to | 
all without exception. He writes: “This advice of our Lord is to be | 
understood as proposed by Him personally to all. But it does not | 
mean that all are called by Him to observe this advice.” * The way of | 


the commandments suffices for entrance into life eternal. Christ Him- 


PRE AV e 





self gives the explanation when He expressly answers the question of | 


the rich young man, saying: “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments.” * But Christ left no doubt that over and above 
the way of the commandments there is a higher way: that of the 





1 Phil. 2:13 

2 Matt. 19:16. 
3 Opusc. 18, 9. 
4 Matt. 19:17. 
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evangelical counsels, the state of higher perfection intimated in the 
words, “Come, follow Me” in poverty, chastity, and obedience. ‘Thom- 
as interprets these words of Christ as the external call to a soul to the 
three vows made known to each individual through the dispensations 
of divine Providence. 

The call to religion to Thomas came in early youth. At the age of 
five his parents entrusted his mental and religious training to the 
Benedictines of Monte Cassino. This holy mountain probably wit- 
nessed the first awakening of the child’s soul to a love for the spiritual 
life and an impulse of the heart toward God. When divine Providence 
led him as a student of twelve years to Naples, he came to know the 
newly-founded Order of St. Dominic. He found in it an ideal which 
proved of personal appeal to him: study and piety, and both directed 
to the service of God and the salvation of souls. The external call 
gradually took form interiorly, for the first becomes effective only in 
the measure in which God draws the soul to Himself.° Thomas is 
fully cognizant that the divine impulse is necessary, and in accordance 
with this knowledge he draws conclusions for his future. Having 
clearly recognized the will of God in the matter of his vocation, he 
steadfastly follows the inspiration, irrespective of the determined op- 
position and tenacious resistance of his family. In this struggle Thom- 
as carried out the advice given by St. Augustine, whose words he 
later cited in his treatise, Call to the Religious Life: Honorandus est 
pater, sed obediendum est Deo — Reverence is due to one’s father, 
but obedience to God. Neither enticing snares nor a six-months’ cap- 
tivity in the ancestral castle were able to deter Thomas from obe- 
dience to the call he had received. The inner impulse had come and 
with it the clear recognition of God’s will in his regard. The saint’s 
conduct clearly conveys his teaching on this point: since the call to 
the religious life ultimately comes from God, man may not consider 
it of little importance and accept or reject it at will. 


Tue MEANING OF THE RELIGIOUS STATE 


The reason for St. Thomas’ extensive exposition of the religious 
state is based on a peculiar circumstance of the time. While Thomas 
occupied a chair at the University of Paris, an animated controversy 
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took place between the professors of the diocesan clergy on the one 
hand and those of the Dominican and Franciscan Orders on the other. 
Albert the Great, then Provincial of the Dominican province, felt | 
obliged to take measures and to defend the cause of the religious | 
orders at Rome. The opponents were learned men who brought their / 
wealth of theological knowledge to bear on the argument. This made 
it imperative that the plea of justification be conducted on a solidly 
biblical, patristic, and canonical basis. Thus St. Thomas was drawn | 
into the struggle. The fruits of his labors are three Opuscula, in which | 
he refutes the works of the opponents as well as their charges made | 
at the public lectures and debates. In 1256 Thomas wrote his Contra | 
impugnantes against the assailants of the religious state, and again 
in 1269 his De perfectione vitae spiritualis, on the perfection of the 
spiritual life; and finally, in 1270, his Contra retrahentes, censuring | 
those who prevent others from entering the religious life. Moreover, 

he repeatedly referred to the controversy in his Disputationes. In the } 
Summa contra gentiles as well as in the theological Summa he writes | 
explicitly on the religious life. All these literary endeavors certainly | 
manifest the lofty conception and keen regard the saint entertained 
for the religious life. They show, also, that his own religious life was 
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a serious matter with him. Personal experience alone would enable | 


a man to write so convincingly and with so much understanding on | 
the subject. 


If the call to religion must be traced back to God as to its origin, then 
the religious state must be considered as having God for its ultimate 
purpose or goal. Of worldly careers there were many that Thomas | 
might have pursued and that would have gained for him honor and | 
distinction, but the young nobleman had fixed his gaze on a goal more | 
distant than earthly horizons; his objective was life’s true and ulti- | 
mate goal. The profound thoughts revealed in the second part of his 
theological Summa on man’s destination for a loving union with God 
in the eternal happiness of heaven had sprung into life in early 
youth when his heart had responded to the impulse of grace and 
his mind had recognized the true import of life. These thoughts con- 
stituted the basis of his teachings on the meaning of the religious 
state. 

The purpose, then, for which man was created by God and is 


What, then, in the opinion of St. Thomas, is the religious state? | 
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sanctified in baptism is eternal union with his Creator in love. On 
earth man is in statu viatoris, a pilgrim on the way toward his goal, 
but his life here on earth must be so directed as not to let him stray 
from this path and miss the goal. The perfection of divine love, so 
far as it is attainable by man, can be his portion only in the beatific 
vision, for on the part of the creature an uninterrupted act of see- 
ing and loving is impossible except in the vision of the Godhead. 
Man’s sojourn here, beset as it is with so many hindrances and so 
variously encumbered, interferes largely with the attainment of his 
proper estate in life. St. Thomas, as was shown in the process of his 
canonization, strove to overcome these hindrances and to approach 
the God-willed goal. He considered it binding on man that while on 
earth he should strive toward the highest degree of divine love and 
reach the perfection of it. He concluded that since all men have a 
common goal, all men have the same obligation of tending toward 
that goal; namely, the perfection of divine love. At the same time he 
points out that there is a twofold perfection of love during man’s 
term on earth; the one, obligatory and necessary for salvation; the 
other, surpassing the former and based on the counsels. ‘The first per- 
fection is that by which man subordinates his life to God and God’s 
service and avoids every mortal sin as a turning away from God. The 
second, or extraordinary way, consists in a striving toward the high- 
est possible realization of a perfection of love by means of the closest 
and uninterrupted dedication to God. St. Thomas was himself pene- 
trated with this fervor caritatis, this fervor of love. His love was an 
undimmed God-devotedness, a dedication of all his powers in holy 
selflessness to God’s glory. We may therefore regard him as a safe 
guide along the way. Basing his testimony on personal experience, he 
tells us: ““The soul prepares itself for this fervor of love to the extent 
that it severs all earthly ties and attachments, even such as are per- 
mitted and compatible with the state of grace.” 

These words of the saint throw a clear light on the meaning of the 
religious state. The evangelical counsels of poverty, chastity, and obe- 
dience set men free from all worldly attachments and allow his spirit 
to take its flight to God unhindered. In his treatise on the perfection 
of the spiritual life he writes: “All the evangelical counsels aim at 
withdrawing man’s affections from the things of this world and rais- 
ing his mind free and unhindered to God in contemplation, love, 
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and total self-surrender.”’ Voluntary poverty detaches the soul from 
the goods of this world; chastity and virginity enable man to serve 
God with a pure heart and a chaste body wholly consecrated to Him; 
obedience disposes the religious to offer his own will to God in sacri- 
fice. Hence, the evangelical counsels, constituting as they do the reli- 
gious state, are by God’s own design the means for arriving at a high 
degree of divine love. The religious state, as Thomas sees it, is thus 
given preference to all other Christian vocations. 

At the same time Thomas does not overlook the fact that divine 
love pertains to man as well as to God, since the chief command- 
ment embraces both love of God and of man. The saint’s own life, 
devoted to the dissemination of doctrine and the administration of 
the sacraments, was a constant service to men — to the student, to the 
faithful, and to the Church through all the centuries. As St. Thomas 
recognizes a twofold perfection: the one based on the command- 
ments and requisite for all men and the other based on the counsels 
and of obligation to religious, so he also clearly distinguishes be- 
tween love of neighbor as of obligation to all Christians and this 
same virtue as it must be exercised under the counsels. It is essential 
to and characteristic of the religious life that the magnanimous dedi- 
cation to God should break forth into abundant works of mercy for 
mankind. For this reason works of mercy are strictly required of all 
living in religion: contemplatives fulfill this duty through prayer, 
atonement, and penance; the active orders, through the works of 
spiritual and temporal mercy. Indeed, St. Thomas, who with clear 
insight into the hierarchy of values, gives precedence to the con- 
templative life, requires none the less that the contemplative should 
forego inner consolation when there is question of charity to others. 
In the fulfillment of his own apostolate Thomas was most con- 
scientious in fulfilling this requirement at all times. He had by pref- 
erence chosen a state of life in which the contemplative element 
harmonized with active service for the neighbor. He found it in the 
Order of Preachers — an order which combines the monastic prac- 
tices with the study of the sacred sciences and apostolic labors. In his 
own Order, he enjoyed the atmosphere that helped him essentially in 
his life’s work. 

The acts of his canonization show Thomas to us as a saintly reli- 
gious. They tell of his earnest desire of spending his life in the seclu- 
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sion of his convent amidst the pursuits of the sacred sciences and his 
duties as a religious. In his prayers he besought God that to the end 
he might remain a simple religious. His request was granted. When 
Pope Clement IV nominated him archbishop of Naples, he prevailed 
upon the Sovereign Pontiff by dint of prayers and tears to cancel 
the appointment. The great theologians of his day rose to distinc- 
tion: Albert the Great became a bishop, his friend Annabaldus was 
created Cardinal, and his co-religious and colleague, Peter of.‘Taran- 
tasia, exchanged the professorship at the University of Paris for the 
cardinalate and later for the papacy. Thomas, who ranked higher in 
knowledge than any one of them, died at Fossanova without any 
mark of recognition. His life is a distinct defense of the religious state 
contra impugnantes and contra detrahentes, against its opponents and 
against all who would restrain others from following the divine call. 

The same hostile tendency toward religious is evident today: the 
anti-Christian element condemns them and, strange to say, even cer- 
tain ecclesiastics display lack of sympathy. No doubt the animosity of 
the former, far from injuring the cause of the orders, unwittingly 
renders them a distinct service. 

If religious themselves are personally at fault and have allowed 
their ideal to lose its luster, then they have need of self-examination 
as to whether their conduct is in keeping with the state of life that 
they profess. There are, however, objective reasons, as well, why reli- 
gious meet with antagonism from without, and it is ardently to be 
desired that in our own day an advocate enjoying the authority of 
St. Thomas would write contra impugnantes et detrahentes. Our 
problems, to be sure, are not the same as those of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The questions that St. Thomas was called upon to answer per- 
tained chiefly to the eligibility of men as members of religious orders 
to hold professorships in the universities, membership on the execu- 
tive staffs, and to act in the capacity of preachers and confessors out- 
side the case of official and particular appointment. The period was 
one of transition from the purely monastic to the apostolic-active ideal 
of religious orders. In our day the latter are attacked on very different 
grounds; they are accused of inflexibility and of estrangement from 
their fellowmen and are considered to be a survival of a bygone age, 
incapable of adjusting themselves to the demands of the times. Never- 
theless, the essence of the religious state is the same now as it was 
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when St. Thomas depicted it in his writings: the call to the religious 
life comes by the grace of God, which only the irreverent dare to op- 
pose; and the religious state, as the realization of the evangelical 
counsels, has the authorization of God Himself, so that to debase this 
state is to give evidence of an unchristian spirit. Moreover, it is un- 
deniable that we, as religious, have the grave obligation of striving for 
perfection and, imitating St. Thomas, of attaining to the ideal of the 
religious vocation. 
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The Vow of Obedtence 
Paul Philippe, O.P. 


HEN a person enters religion, he does so with the intention of 

consecrating himself to God as completely as possible. He pur- 

poses to bind himself to the actual practice of the evangelical counsels 

and to oblige himself in this way to tend to perfection. Profession in a 

religious order seems, above all, to give evidence of an interior obli- 
gation.’ 

Therefore, when a religious reads, for the first time, that his con- 
stitutions do not bind under pain of sin and that they do not even 
come under the vow of obedience, but are simply matter of the virtue 
of the same name, he is generally perturbed. And, nevertheless, these 
regulations mirror the teachings of the Church herself. In the Normae 
which the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Religious set down in 
1901 on behalf of new orders of religious with simple vows and for 
the editing of their constitutions, the chapter on obedience was thus 
formulated: 


32. By the vow of obedience, the sister contracts the obligation of 
obeying the command of the lawful superior in all that belongs to the life 
of the Institute, that is to say, to the observance of the vows and the 
constitutions. 


33. It would not be correct to say that the constitutions of the In- 
stitute must be observed by virtue of the vow, in such a way that the sis- 


1See the remarkable article on religious obedience by Dom P. Séjourné, O.S.B., 
in Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique. It is a valuable historical commentary 
on question 186 of the IIa Ilae of the Summa theologiae and deserves to be 
edited as a separate treatise. 
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ter would sin against the vow of obedience every time that she acted 
against an article of the constitutions. 


134. It is by the virtue of obedience that the sister is obliged to carry 
out the regulations of the constitutions and superiors. 


135. By reason of the vow, the sister is bound to obey only when the 
lawful superior commands expressly “in virtue of holy obedience” or “by 
formal precept” or by some such form, according to the constitutions. 

136. Let the superiors command in virtue of holy obedience only rare- 
ly, with precaution and prudence, and for a grave reason. It is advisable, 
moreover, that they do it in writing, or, at least, before two witnesses.” 





SET TP OEE 


It is true that the plan of the constitutions which contained this | 


chapter on obedience has not been reproduced in the second edition 
of the Normae promulgated March 6, 1921, in conformity with the 
Code, but it would be difficult to deduce an argument in favor of 


changing the mind of the Church on this subject. In fact the Statutes | 


enacted by the Sacred Congregation of Religious on July 16, 1931, for 


extern Sisters of cloistered monasteries contain the same distinction | 


as the Normae of 1901, as well as the Normae for the edition of the 
Constitutions of Institutes of Native Sisters, promulgated June 26, 
1940, by the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda.* As to the penal 
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character of the Constitutions, the Church proclaims it anew in the | 


Statutes for extern sisters and for native sisters, as well as in the 
Normae of 1901. 

Such are the authoritative regulations given by the Church to new 
orders. Moreover, in the older congregations themselves, these norms 
have directed the revision of the constitutions according to the Code. 
Therefore, today most of the constitutions state that they do not bind 
under pain of sin and they distinguish very clearly between the obli- 
gation of each vow and that of the corresponding virtue.® 





2 Normae 28 junii, 1901, secundum quas S. Congregatio Episcoporum et Regu- 
larium procedere solet in approbandis novis Institutis votorum simplicium (T. 
Schaefer, O.M.C., De religiosis, 4th ed., Rome; 1947, pp. 1102-35). 
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3 Cf. Statuta a sororibus externis monasteriorum monialium cujusque ordinis | 


servanda (T. Schaefer, op. cit., p. 1008). 


4Cf. Normae pro Constitutionibus Congregationum juris dioecesani a S. Con- | 


gregatione de Propaganda Fide dependentium (T. Schaefer, op. cit., pp. 1082- : 


1101). 


5 Normae, 1901, cap. IX: “110. Three distinct chapters should be placed in the 
Constitutions concerning the vows, one for each vow. Lest confusion should 
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At first sight it seems that by this legislation the Church has con- 
siderably restricted the obligations of the religious life. If the vow of 
obedience is exercised only in these instances which are, after all, 
very rare, that is, instances when the superiors give a formal com- 
mand, what then remains of the doctrine of St. Thomas which makes 
obedience the principal vow of the three vows of religion? ® And how 
can it still be considered as a pledge of the consecration to God of 
the whole religious life, lived in the spirit of submission to the con- 
stitutions and superiors? 

To understand the intentions of the Church, we must begin by de- 


termining the exact sense of the last of the Normae which we have 


cited: when we understand what the Church means by the obliga- 
tion “to the penalty” of the constitutions, we shall better understand 
why she limits the strict matter of the vow of obedience to the formal 
precept and we shall then be able to explain in what, over and above 
the matter of formal command, the vow consists—the positive per- 
fection to which she invites her religious in proposing to their gen- 
erosity the very purpose of their vow. 

When the Church deemed it proper to introduce into new consti- 
tutions a clause regarding their obligation “to the penalty,” she made 
no innovations: she simply conveyed to all religious the right which 
had been almost universally in force in different orders and congre- 
gations for several centuries. 

The Friars Preachers were the first to introduce this article into 
their Constitutions at the General Chapter in 1236. In his Expositio 
super Constitutiones, O.P., Humbert de Romans (1277), fifth Master 
General of the Order, affirms that St. Dominic (1221) had required 
it to calm scrupulous consciences. In the first of the Quaestiones circa 
Statuta O.P. which has just been emended, he justifies the existence 
of such a penal law in these terms: 


It may be that a person has not committed any fault against the divine 
law; therefore, he will not be punished by God; but there is, neverthe- 
less, a fault against the human law, and, in that case, he will be punished 





arise concerning diverse obligations, let individual chapters be inserted ‘On the 
vow and virtue of poverty,’ ‘On the vow and virtue of chastity,’ etc. 

“111, But in each chapter let those things which properly constitute the obli- 
gations of the vow be accurately distinguished from those things that pertain 
to the corresponding virtue.” 


6 Cf. Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 186, a. 8. 
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accordingly by the tribunal. If, for example, in spite of a city regulation, 
someone goes out after the curfew bell without a light, for a reasonable 
motive, he does not sin against the divine law, and, nevertheless, he will 
be punished by the tribunal. Likewise, the friar who fails against the con- 
stitutions does not sin before God, but he may be punished by man, 
especially because of the fact that he, of his own free will, submitted to 
these laws from the very outset. 


We have noticed the condition laid down by Humbert de Romans 
for excusing from a moral fault one who transgressed the city ordi- 
nance — that it was for “a reasonable motive” that this man went 
out without a light. 

Perhaps one will wonder how this case differs from the one of nat- 
ural justice. Doesn’t this virtue make us go beyond the letter of the 
law, and then apparently against the letter, when a reasonable cause 
commands us to do so? Certainly, but in the case of natural justice, 
a reasonable motive is necessary, considering all the circumstances. 
Citing another example from Cajetan, it is reasonable to refuse to 
give back to an insane man a weapon which he entrusted to another 
before his illness and with which he now wishes to commit murder. 
The law of restitution surely obliges in conscience, but in this excep- 
tional case the virtue of justice tells us not to carry out the letter of 
the law; it would be a mistake to give back this weapon to its owner.’ 

In the case cited by Humbert de Romans, on the contrary, there is 
question of a motive for an action reasonable in itself, without con- 
sidering a reasonable motive for acting contrary to the observance of 
the law. This man went out at night without a light because he 
wished, perhaps, to go to make a secret visit to a poor person. His 
intention was virtuous, but it did not suffice to render virtuous the 
very act which transgressed the law. That is why he deserved to be 
punished, while the man entrusted with the weapon must not be con- 
demned for not having observed the law of restitution, because he 
acted through justice. 

When a religious thinks he can, in conscience, neglect a point ol 
the constitutions for a reasonable motive, for example, if he breaks 
silence through charity, he does not perform a virtuous act by the 
very act of this fault, but neither is there any moral guilt; however. 
he is liable to the penance which the superiors may impose upon him. 





7 Cf. Cajetan, In IIa Ilae, q. 120, a. 2, n. 111. 
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Let us add that a fervent religious will always hesitate to transgress 
his constitutions and that he will not easily presume that a cause is 
urgent enough to make him do so. It will be necessary, moreover, for 
this cause to be definitely higher than the one which prompts him to 
be faithful to his constitutions. We readily understand the case of a 
religious who does say a few words in a circumstance in which he 
would sin seriously against charity by keeping silent, for in breaking 
the rule of silence once or so in passing, he does not sin gravely against 
his constitutions. But what shall we say of a religious who would go 
on a trip without permission to perform a duty, when he could have 
deferred it to the approval of his superior? It is very evident that, in 
this case, the duty of charity would not permit this religious to trans- 
gress a point of his constitutions as serious as going out on a journey 
without permission. 

So, in practice it is almost always through negligence or an in- 
ordinate passion, if not through contempt, that the religious fails 
against his constitutions, as St. Thomas * notes and as the Church 
reminds us.® In a word, it may be that he had not thought about the 
scandal, more or less grave, which he would cause by his transgres- 
sion. In every one of these instances there is a moral fault, venial or 
mortal, but, let us note well, there will be no fault either against the 
vow or the virtue of obedience. 

Nevertheless, quite a number of articles of the constitutions are im- 
posed by the Code of Canon Law."° A religious, for example, who 
neglects to wear the habit of his order without permission or who 
violates the law of enclosure, fails to observe not only his constitu- 
tions but also the law of the Church. These laws oblige in conscience 
and the transgressor commits a sin against the virtue of obedience.” 

We sometimes stress the fact that the constitutions do not bind us 
under pain of sin in order to conclude from it that religious are bound 
in conscience to obey only formal commands. Without doubt, the 
Church requires that it be set down in the constitutions that “in vir- 
tue of her vow” the religious is bound to obey only when the lawful 
superior commands “in holy obedience” or “by formal precept,” but 
the Church also wishes it to be stated that “the sister is bound by the 

8 Cf. Summa theol., Ifa Ilae, q. 186, a. 9 and ad 3. 

9 Cf. Normae pro sororibus indigenis, n. 193. 


10 Cf. Codex Juris Canonici, cc. 592-612. 
11 Cf. Statuta pro sororibus externis, n. 125. 
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virtue of obedience to carry out the intentions of the constitutions and 
superiors.” ™ 

By their profession, religious become members of a society, their 
order or congregation. Therefore, they are bound to practice the vir- 
tue of obedience towards their superiors, as children toward their 
parents and as soldiers toward their generals. This is a law of na- 
ture; obedience is a virtue proper to subjects. 

Therefore, with Humbert de Romans, we must distinguish between 
the constitutions, which do not of themselves oblige under pain of 
sin, formal precepts, which oblige under pain of grave sin by reason of 
the vow of obedience, and what he calls “injunctions” but we today 
call ordinary precepts or informal commands of superiors. 

In his Expositio super Constitutiones O.P. he asks whether the sim- 
ple injunctions oblige “to the fault,’ and he answers: “Yes, for the 
injunction imposes something to be done or not to be done by one who 
has authority over you. Therefore, one who transgresses an injunc- 
tion sins.” In the third of the Quaestiones circa Statuta O.P. Humbert 
de Romans compares the gravity of the obligation of injunctions 
with those of formal precepts: 


As to the question whether the injunction of a prelate has the force of 
a formal precept, we answer that it has not. The transgression of a formal 
precept is a mortal sin, while the transgression of an injunction is a venial 
sin. .. . If we object that one who acts against an injunction sins by reason 
of his vow (of obedience) and that to act against a vow is always a mor- 
tal sin, it is necessary to reply that a person can offend doubly against 
his vow, as against a formal precept. To do something that is contrary to 
a formal precept is a mortal sin; but to do something which disposes one 
to act against a formal precept is only a venial sin. One who acts con- 
trarily to the injunction of a prelate sins, but only venially. 


Therefore, in giving the correct name to transgressions of ordinary 
commands of superiors, it is not necessary to show that there is con- 
tempt for authority. We must simply call this act what it is, it is a 
disobedience, a fault against the virtue of obedience. 

But if a disobedience to an informal precept and a transgression of 
the constitutions are not faults against the vow of obedience, does it 
follow that the contrary is true? When a religious observes his consti- 
tutions and obeys the ordinary commands of his superiors, does he do 
so by reason of his vow? Or must he wait until he receives a formal 


12 Cf. Normae, 1901, n. 134, 
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command in order to obtain the merit of the vow of obedience? Per- 
haps there are religious who have never received a formal command 
in their life; if, for example, they have never been named to impor- 
tant offices and have always remained in the convent of their profes- 
sion. Who would dare to maintain that they have never exercised 
their vow of obedience? 

Have they not pronounced the vows of religion precisely to bind 
themselves to the service of God and to oblige themselves still more 
to practice the corresponding virtues? But then, would it not be more 
perfect to make the vow of obedience bear on all the points of the 
constitutions? 

St. Thomas answers this last question and also gives us the prin- 
ciple for the solution of the preceding ones: 


If the religious vowed to observe the rule, he would oblige himself to 
all the articles contained therein, and thus he would sin mortally every 
time he failed in one of them. Therefore, the holy founders of religious 
orders, careful not to make of the religious life an occasion of sin, but 
rather a way of salvation, have chosen a formula of profession which 
does not admit of any danger. So it is that in the Order of Friars Preach- 
ers there is a very wise and safe form of profession, which does not 
make the religious promise to observe the rule, but to obey according to 
the rule. In this way, by reason of the vow, one is obliged to observe the 
precepts which are contained in the rule or which are commanded by 
superiors according to the rule. All the rest, everything which, in the 
rule, is not commanded by precept, does not come under the vow. There- 
fore, one who transgresses these points does not sin mortally.’* 


Let us note also the teachings of the Church: “It would not be cor- 
rect to say that the constitutions must be observed by reason of the 
vow, in such a way that the sister would sin against the vow of obe- 
dience every time she acted against an article of the constitutions.” ' 
In making this statement the Church denies, as does St. ‘Thomas, that 
all the articles of the constitutions and, consequently, all the constitu- 
tions as such, are the immediate object of the grave obligation of the 
vow of obedience; but it does not forbid us to think with St. Thomas 
and Humbert de Romans, that they depend entirely upon it. 

Moreover, St. Thomas distinguishes in the promises of profession, 
the “principal” element, which constitutes the matter of the three 


13 §t. Thomas, Quodlibet., I, a. 20. 14 Normae, 1901, n. 133. 
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vows, and “that which is ordained to them,” the regular observances.”® 
Consequently, according to St. Thomas, the observances fall indirect- 
ly under the vow, since they are ordained to the practice of the latter. 
When a religious is assigned as professor to a house of studies of his 
order, he is bound by virtue of his vow to go and teach there. But in 
order to fill his post satisfactorily, he must observe the chapter of the 
constitutions which regulates the life of the professors and _ their 
duties. It is then indirectly and as a consequence of the formal com- 
mand received that this religious conforms to the articles of the con- 
stitution which concern him henceforth and it is also in order to ac- 
complish his mission and to obey better that he will observe them 
faithfully. Normally, it always amounts to this: every time a religious 
faithfully observes his constitutions, he does so indirectly by virtue 
of his vows and in view of fulfilling them better. 

However, it does not follow that every time he fails against his 
constitutions, the religious transgresses his vow of obedience, even in- 
directly. For the order of evil does not extend in the same way as the 
order of good: vices are not connected among themselves as are the 
virtues.*® A religious who sins against the virtue of obedience by dis- 
obeying a command of the superior does not, by this act, commit a 
sin against the virtue of religion. But when he practices the virtue of 
obedience, he acquires, thanks to his vow, the merit of the virtue of 
religion. 

This doctrine of St. Thomas helps to explain how the vow of obe- 
dience includes the whole life of the religious. Verily, in this instance 
the virtue of obedience obtains from the vow that special characteris- 
tic which makes of it a religious obedience. For it is by profession and, 
in particular, by the pronouncement of the vow of obedience that the 
ties of inferiors to superiors are established between the subject and 
the authorities of the order into which he has entered; by placing his 
hands into the hands of his superior, the religious surrenders himself 
to membership in this society while, at the same time, he consecrates 
himself to God."* Thus it is that the obligation of practising the vir- 
tue of obedience is based on the vow of obedience. 


15 Cf. Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 186, a. 9. 
16 Cf. Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q. 73, a. 1. 

17 Cf. E. Bergh, S.J., “Elements et nature de la profession religieuse,” in Ephem. 
Theol. Lovan., XIV (1937), 5-32; and especially Passerini, O.P., De hominum 
statibus et officiis, nn. 13-44. 
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And now, since the religious has consecrated himself wholly to God 
by his vows, all his acts, and especially all the acts of the virtue of obe- 
dience, are commanded by the virtue of religion. Such is the common 
teaching of theologians.’* Such also is the mind of the Church. In 
definitely approving, on April 1, 1947, the Constitutions of the Do- 
minicans of Bethany, the Sacred Congregation of Religious caused the 
following article to be inserted: 


171. Every act of obedience of the religious shares in the merit of the 
vow. But if the religious does not obey, there is sin only when the superior 
has given a formal precept or when the religious acts through contempt 
for authority. 


It is fitting, then, that the religious exercise himself in the observ- 
ance of his constitutions and submit himself to his superiors by vir- 
tue of his vow of obedience in order to offer to God all his life long 
and until death the most perfect holocaust that is possible to man. 

We are now ready to understand the significance of the norms 
which influenced the constitutions composed since 1901 or revised ac- 
cording to the Code (1917). The Church owed it to herself to specify 
very carefully the strictly obligatory matter of the vow of obedience, 
if only to safeguard the religious from laxity and to liberate scrupu- 
lous consciences. But she does not award a certificate of perfection to 
the religious who obeys only the formal commands of superiors. She 
is cognizant of the fact that St. Thomas considers such an obedience 
as merely sufficient for salvation and, consequently, as very imper- 
fect.’® 

Moreover, the Church has inscribed at the beginning of the con- 
stitutions of each new congregation a declaration of principle which 
leaves no doubt about the goal which she recognizes for the religious 
life: “The first and common end of every institute is the sanctifica- 
tion of its members.” *° And in the Code she recalls still more clear- 
ly, the obligation which every religious has of tending to perfection.”* 
Finally, when she insists that the constitutions do not bind under pain 





18 Cf, J. B. Raus, C.SS.R., De sacrae obedientiae virtute et voto, pp. 278-83. 


19 Cf. St. Thomas, In II Sent., dist. 44, q. 2, a. 3; Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 104, 
a. 5, ad 3; B. Pasciak, O.P., “Obedientia religiosorum perfecta estne obedientia 
stricte dicta?” in Angelicum, XXVII (1950), 105-128. 


20 Normae, 1901, n. 42. 
“1 Cf. can. 488, n. 1 and can. 593. 
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of sin, she wishes them to know that this is so in order that they may | jj 
incline their hearts to act more through love than through fear.** So 

Consequently, the obligations of religious are not limited to the § ¢] 
matter of their vows, but they include also and above all the obliga- | y 
tion to tend to the perfect observance of these vows and in this way to 
strive for the perfection of charity. To be sure, religious souls are not 
the only ones who are bound to strive for perfection. In truth, the 
divine precept of charity is addressed to all men: “Thou shalt love | s 
the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, with thy whole soul, and with | ‘ 
all thy strength.” ** But in pronouncing their vows, religious promise 
to carry out in a special way the actual practice of the evangelical 
counsels in order to arrive more surely, more perfectly, and more | 
quickly at the perfection of charity. They oblige themselves to cast 
out of their lives the obstacles which might delay them on their road 
to God and their union with Him. By this they show that they wish 
to arrive, even here below, at a greater perfection than those who are 
content to practice the bare minimum required by the command- 
ments in order not to lose charity. 

It does not signify that these last are obliged to strive only for a 
certain degree of perfection. The precept of charity does not halt on 
the road; it commands us all to love God with all our heart, and 
consequently, to aspire to sanctity.* But it does not command us to 
take the best and quickest means to arrive there and it will not be 
transgressed by one who has the will to advance, slowly though it be, 
and to reach perfection in the other life. Such a conception of the 
Christian life is, evidently, not very high and leaves room for a voca- 
tion with more requirements. 

By the very fact that they take upon themselves the more privileged 
way of perfection counseled by Christ, religious choose to observe 
the precept of charity better and to strive more for sanctity here be- 
low. They could not choose the more perfect and difficult way if 
they were not moved by a greater desire for the goal; these men and 
women have left all and have consecrated themselves to God because 
they have understood the absolute meaning of love. 

Therefore, it would not enter their heads to wrangle over the strict- 
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22 Normae pro sororibus indigenis, n. 193. 
23 Deut. 6:5; Luke 10:27. 
24 Cf. Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 184, a. 3. 
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| ly obligatory matter of the vow of obedience. They recognize only 
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one thing: to answer as perfectly as possible the call of love. If 
they have made a vow to obey, it is to oblige themselves during their 
whole lives to conform their wills more and more to that of God in 
adhering to the will of their superiors. By the vow of obedience they 
intend to undertake to practice the corresponding virtue (of the same 
name) and in this way, the virtue of charity: ““The vows of religion,” 
says St. Thomas, “have for their end, the perfection of charity.” *° 
Such is the ultimate significance of the vow of obedience. 





25 Ibid., q. 186, a. 7, ad 1. 
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HE earliest monasteries and convents of religious were inde- 
pendent units, each having a major superior and subsidiary off- | 
cials. It was not until the rise of the mendicant orders (Franciscans, 
Dominicans, Carmelites, etc.) that there appeared in the Church the | 
federation of distinct religious houses and the formation of provinces. | 
From the beginning, the mind of the Church seems to have been that 
religious women should be strictly cloistered and under solemn vows. 
That explains in part the fact that the founders of religious orders es- | ‘ 

tablished branches for women but that these were always strictly clois- | 
tered; the third orders, on the other hand, were strictly for the laity, | E . 
a means whereby the laity could participate in the spiritual — 
| 
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of the first and second orders and perhaps give some indirect assist- 
ance in the apostolate of those orders. 

The Council of Trent strictly enforced the opinion of Pope Boni- 
face VIII which held that women religious should be cloistered and | 
under solemn vows. In 1566 Pope Pius V named three circumstances | 
in which a nun could leave the enclosure of the cloister: leprosy, | 
epidemic, or fire. A nun who left without sufficient reason or permis- 
sion was excommunicated. 

Eventually groups of women banded together and dedicated them- 
selves to the corporal works of mercy but the Church did not regard 
them as true religious. The Holy See did not recognize their exist- | 
ence canonically and they had no juridical status. They were toler- | 
ated but were entirely under the government of the local bishop. | 
This situation continued for about 300 years — until 1740. Pope f 
Benedict XIV then permitted that a superioress general be appointed 
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and gave permission for her to move from place to place and to trans- 
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' fer sisters from place to place, but all this was still under the control 


of the local bishop. Moreover, this ruling of Benedict XIV applied 
only to the one community to which it was directed, and the mem- 
bers of that community were still not recognized as true religious. 
Later, in order to avoid conflicts with the various bishops who had 
convents of the one federation in their dioceses, a superioress general 
was named for each diocese. Then under Pope Leo XIII these sis- 
ters were given a status as religious (1878-1903). Diocesan communi- 


» ties remained under the bishop; pontifical communities were under 


the bishop only for external matters. Such is the development of re- 
ligious communities that are not cloistered or under solemn vows and 
such also is the origin of local superiors for convents distinct from the 
motherhouse. 

For any community of religious to attain its end — sanctification 
of the members and the work of the apostolate — it is necessary that 
there be some head and leader of the community. This much is re- 


| quired for any society. St. Thomas mentions that the religious superior 
| should be the director and master in this school of perfection which 
| is the religious state of life. The question arises as to the exact power 
» that is vested in any superior and how she can lead her subjects to 


the attainment of their goal as religious. 


POWER OF THE SUPERIOR 


What are the limits to the power of a superior? The canon law of 


| the Church, the rule and constitutions of the particular religious in- 
| stitute, the legislation of general chapters, and the commands of ma- 
jor superiors: all these serve as guides and limitations on the power 


wielded by local superiors. It is well for local superiors to be aware of 


| the fact that they are merely servants of the common good of the com- 
} munity, that they themselves are under the immediate rule of major 
| superiors, and that they are not called upon to reform their congre- 


gation nor are they permitted to allow grave relaxation. 
Various names are given to designate different kinds of power but 


» that of the local superior is called dominative power. It springs from 


the fact that the religious community is a type of society: many peo- 


| ple gathered together in a common life and under a common roof to 


strive for the same goal. When one takes the vow of obedience, he is 
subjected to the superior by a new bond, for the vows are acts of the 
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virtue of religion." Novices and postulants do not come under the ob¥ ter 
ligation of any vow, but they must obey according to the virtue off of 
obedience by the mere fact that they are members of a household un} rec 
der a common head. The superior may command her subjects in mat les 
ters of the rule and constitutions and penance them for infractions inf ex 
this regard. She may also dispense individuals from the particular rule} sul 
or legislation of the order if such power is granted in the rule and con+ th: 
stitutions. For all practical purposes, the local superior must study) 
her rule and constitutions diligently and keep abreast of the particu) fes 
lar legislations of the general chapters of her congregation if she 
wishes to know to a nicety the extent of her power. In addition to} a: 
this, she should remember that in many instances her power may bef 
further curtailed or enlarged by immediate and particular commandy 
and directives of her mother general. 
Canon law mentions certain particulars relevant to the power off 
the superior ? and it is well to review them here, for they have impor) 
tant implications. First, the superior is to see that the religious make) 
a retreat each year, are present for daily Mass, make their daily medi} 
tation, perform their spiritual exercises, and go to confession weekly} 
She should also encourage frequent reception of Communion but shef 
must be careful not to inquire as to reasons for not receiving; there if 
danger here of prying into conscience matter. 


in 











The question of manifestation of conscience is a delicate one bef 
cause it sometimes happens that individual subjects desire to confide 
in their superior. Let superiors remember that they are not spiritual 
directors; that their power does not extend to the field of consciencef 
and confessional matter; that generally it is better to dissuade sub? 
jects from such revelations. All superiors are strictly forbidden to make} 
their subjects manifest their consciences, whether this be done direct: 
ly by command, counsel, threat, or indirectly by praise and flattery. 
Anything that is matter for confession comes under this prohibition:} 
sins, temptations, special graces and favors. For example, the superiorf 
may not ask her subjects what special graces they have received from 
God or what resolutions they made at meditation. If such things are} 
discussed, it must be the spontaneous desire of the subject. 

Once a subject manifests certain disorders, imperfections, or ex 
















1 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 88, a. 5. 2 Cf. can. 595. 
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ternal faults in her religious life, then the matter becomes a question 
of external discipline and the superior should then inquire and cor- 
rect and advise. But she must exercise extreme prudence and caution 
lest she begin interrogating about conscience matters and not purely 
external matters. A superior may also investigate if she sees that a 
subject is unhappy or worried, but generally it will suffice to suggest 
that the subject speak to her confessor about whatever may be wrong. 

A superior may insist that a subject ask permission to go to. con- 
fession outside the scheduled time but she should not easily refuse the 
permission. If an individual requests a special regular confessor it is 
a matter to be taken up with the bishop.® 

The superior, as we have intimated, has no direct power over the 
interior life of her subjects. She cannot, therefore, command internal 


' acts or resolutions or likes and dislikes. Only when internal attitudes 
r of 
port 
rakel 
edi-f 
kly.F 
| better to leave each subject to make her own selection as to spiritual 


manifest themselves externally can the superior act. Consequently, the 
question of prayer and meditation and personal likes and dislikes 
are between the subject and God. Therefore, the practice of using one 
book for the community meditation of professed religious is not praise- 
worthy. Meditation and mental prayer are intensely personal things; 


reading book and meditation book. What is helpful to one may not be 


| so to another. Neither does the superior have the right to inflict her 
bef 
fide 
tualf 
noth 
sub 


rake 


own personal devotions and special vocal prayers on her community. 
Usually the rule and constitutions of an institute provide a sufficiency 
of pious exercises for the religious. 

In line with the question of spiritual reading and meditation, the 
local superior should see to it that an adequate library of spiritual 


| books is provided in the convent. This is especially necessary on the 
| missions where the sisters may lack good spiritual direction from 


others. The library of spiritual books should include the works of the 


famous spiritual masters, the classics in spirituality, and a sufficient 


variety which will satisfy the needs of the community. 
The superior also has the power to open incoming and outgoing 


| mail. She is not bound to read the mail, although she may do so. If 
| she does read mail, she is bound to secrecy. She has no right to read 


; the correspondence between a major superior and one of her sub- 





jects; neither may she read the correspondence between a sister and 





3 Cf. can. 520, no. 2. 
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her spiritual director or confessor. However, the subject must seekf 


permission for this latter correspondence. Letters from one’s family 


at all, unless she suspects an abuse. 


EXERCISE OF POWER 


Since the authority of the religious superior is especially manifested 


by the commands she issues to her subjects and the acceptance on} 


riors should be careful not to destroy personal initiative in their sub- 
jects; they should not be tyrants or dictators but should be mothers 


to their subjects. They are granted only a limited power and must} 
be scrupulous in remaining within the limits of their authority. They} 


must also see to it that they themselves live the religious life of their) " 


congregation and be seldom absent from religious exercises and the 


convent. Superiors should be careful not to have prejudiced opinions} 
concerning the independent spirit of youth; sometimes youth is more] 


generous and submissive than we suspect. 


Superiors should not believe that they are infallible; that the meth-j 
od of procedure of the superior as a person is the only and the best 


way of doing a thing; this would be an obvious manifestation of a lack 
of esteem and appreciation for the counsel and experience of others. 
Superiors should also avoid treating their subjects like children, giv- 
ing patently ridiculous commands, or refusing to allow for the diver- 
sity of temperaments in a community. 

In a word, the superior must understand that she is the servant of 
the community; that her authority is delegated to her and must be 


used in the name of the order and the major superiors; that she her-j 


self must live the life as she demands others to live it; that she herself 


is only a voice, a channel, and not the source and origin of wisdom} 


and authority. She should use her authority and power with discre- 


tion, with kindness, with sympathetic understanding. She must be af 
mother and not a policewoman. She must respect the maturity andj 


nobility and upright intentions of her subjects. She must be ready to 
grant dispensations for justifiable reasons but wary of being so lax 
that she never insists on the observances of the common life. She 
must care for the needs of the community and the individuals in the 
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and marked personal should not generally be read by the superior, ; 


As a rule, the superior should not find it necessary to read the mail “ 
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their part in obedience, it is well to make some observations on the} 


exercise of power through commands. In exercising authority supe-[ 
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seek community, as was promised by the institute at profession. She should, 
mily | finally, remember that she governs best who governs least. 
'10r.§ The conscientious superior will study carefully her constitution in 
nail} order to know the exact extent of her power and the precise nature 
fof her obligations before God. The prudent superior will weigh and 
measure very carefully the circumstances and possible effects of her 
sted commands on this or that subject and on the apostolate of the order, 
onl and she will do this before issuing the commands. The holy superior 
the will live the religious life herself with greater fidelity than she demands 
ped of her subjects and thus be a mirror of the spirit and ideal of her con- 
sub.) Sresation and a living rule of her institute. The motherly superior 
heal will lead her subjects cheerfully and peacefully along the path to re- 
rust ligious perfection and sanctity at the same time that she ensures the 
hevil successful apostolate of her religious institute in the Mystical Body of 


heirh the Church. 


the DUTIES OF THE SUPERIOR 

ionsl. As has been mentioned, the twofold obligation of the individual re- 
orell ligious is to strive for personal sanctification and to assist in the work 
of the religious institute in the apostolate of the Church. Therefore, 






eth-F the essential duty of the superior is to govern her community in such 
best) a way that it and its members may attain the twofold end of fulfilling 
ack§ a mission in the Church and promoting the sanctification of the mem- 





bers of the institute. 

The superior is not, however, at complete liberty as to the method 
by which she will perform her essential duty; she must govern her 
community and lead her subjects to sanctity according to the paths 
marked out in the rule and constitutions. Like the other religious, she 
has promised to live according to that rule but in addition to this, she 
| must see that the rule is respected and enforced. The duties of the 
superior are stipulated clearly in the rule and constitution of the in- 
| stitute and the canon law of the Church sets down the general norms 
by which superiors are to be guided.* 

It is important for the superior to remember that the observance 
| of the rule is not an end in itself and that she cannot consider her 
work finished if she has succeeded in establishing regular observance 
in her convent. Much more important than this, indeed, is the very 
purpose of regular observance: the sanctification of the individual re- 
















4 Cf. cans. 499-517. 
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ligious and the furthering of the apostolate of the congregation. For 


that reason, the superior should aim at imbuing her subjects with the} 
spirit of the rule and to effect this, she herself must be a living rule,} 
a model in observance, and a mother to her subjects in the applica-} 


tion of the rule. 

In addition to the specific duties outlined for her in the rule and 
constitutions, the common law of the Church imposes certain obliga- 
tions on her.® For example, she must see to it that the constitutions 
are read publicly to the community once a year. This may be done 
in the refectory or in any other place where the community is gath- 
ered together and it may be done part by part throughout the course 
of the year. Secondly, the superior is obliged to make known to her 
community decrees issued by the Holy See.® Preferably these are to 


be read in the language of the community and from an official trans-[ 
lation. The superior should also see to it that her subjects are familiar} 


with the tracts of canon law that pertain to religious, although in 
practice this is generally cared for in the novitiate year. Lastly, the 
superior should take care that spiritual conferences are given to the 
community at least twice a month.‘ This may be done by a priest, by 
the superior herself, or by someone delegated by her.® 


As to the administration of temporal goods, the superior must] 
take care that goods entrusted to her are well guarded. She should ob- | 


serve the rules of canon law concerning the use of goods, expendi- 


tures, and contracts. The wishes and desires of donors and benefac- | 


tors must be respected whenever possible and the house accounts are 
to be kept in good order and documents preserved in a safe place. 
Nor will the superior hesitate to seek the counsel and advice of higher 
authority when the case warrants. 

Since the primary concern of the superior is the spiritual welfare of 
her community, she should turn over as much as possible of economic 
matters to a bursar. Indeed, in general she will be disposed to dele- 
gate power to others, especially when the community is large and its 
government becomes more complicated. However, she must remem- 
ber that she herself is responsible for the community and therefore 
she should supervise even when she delegates authority to others. 

The superior not only has obligations to the community as a whole, 





5 Cf. can. 509, no. 2. 6 Cf. can. 509, no. 1. 7 Cf. can. 509, no. 2. 
8 Cf. Thomas J. Bowe, Religious Superioresses (Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington, D. C.). 
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whereby she enforces regular observance and takes care that her par- 
ticular community carries its share in the apostolate of the institute; 
she must not only supervise and foster common life, common prayer, 
common recreation, common work, and provide for the physical needs 
of the community; she must also perform certain duties to individual 
religious. Thus, there are times when the superior must encourage 
the weak and discouraged; chastise, correct, and even penance the 
disobedient and slothful; give tender and motherly care to the sick; 
impart knowledge and direction to the young; in a word, the superior 
will do all that she can and in any way she can to provide for the 
spiritual growth of the individuals in her community. Therefore, she 
must beware of looking upon her community as a herd or nameless 
group rather than a family of dearly beloved children. 


QUALITIES OF THE SUPERIOR 


In view of the duties of a superior regarding the mission and apos- 
tolate of her institute, the sanctification of the individual members, 
and her obligations to the community as a whole and to individuals 
in particular, it is not difficult to enumerate the basic qualities that 
should be found or cultivated by any religious superior. It is well that 
major superiors bear these qualities in mind when they are appoint- 
ing local superiors. 

Sometimes it is easier for a major superior to decide who is not 
suitable for the office of superior than to discover who has the neces- 
sary qualities. Thus, some are unfit by reason of bodily weakness or 
the inability to observe the rule and enforce regular observance. 
Others have defects of mind or soul which disqualify them from the 
office of superior; e.g., lack of sound judgment, excessive mildness, 
irritability and harshness of temperament, exaggerated opinion of self 
and a tendency to self-seeking. It should be apparent that any such 
defects render a religious unworthy to be a superior. 

Among the positive qualities which should be manifest in a su- 
perior the virtue of prudence holds first place. The importance of 
this quality will be evident to anyone who tries to visualize the effects 
of the government of a superior who is imprudent and lacks sound 
judgment. St. Thomas mentions that it belongs to prudence to take 
counsel before acting, to judge wisely concerning the proper means to 
an end or goal, and then to execute the judgment without unreason- 
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able delay. The virtue of prudence, which is the queen of all the} 
moral virtues, regulates all things to their proper end and is con. he 
cerned not only with individuals but also with communities and the} 
affairs of society. And since the goal of the religious community and off 
the members of that community is sanctification and the work of the} }, 
apostolate, the prudence of the superior must be not merely natural} ; 


in 

prudence or common sense, but supernatural and divine. It must be}, 
a prudence that will judge wisely as to the most efficacious means off ,, 
ing subjects reater sanctity a e€ community as a w OF 
leading subjects to greater sanctity and th munity as a whole to} ;; 


the more perfect fulfillment of its mission in the Mystical Body off 4 
the Church. 
The Angelic Doctor also observes that great prudence is not gen-F 4 
erally to be found in the young because of lack of experience and little} }, 
memory of past events, but that one would expect it to be found inj ,, 
the old who have lived long enough to learn by experience."® For} , 
that reason, major superiors should think long and seriously before§ }, 
appointing young religious as superiors. Nevertheless, it is necessary 
to observe that years alone do not bring prudence and there are ,, 
many young religious who, because of their affinity, sympathetic un- 


: : ; P 
derstanding, and penetrating minds, possess a far greater degree off ,, 
prudence than some of their older sisters in religion. Prayer, true fra-} , 
ternal charity, and a zeal for one’s religious institute and its aposto-§ , 
late can compensate for fewness of years and shortness of experience. |, 

A second quality desirable in the religious superior is that shef , 


should possess solid virtue and be a living model of the rule and con-f 
stitutions of her congregation. We have already mentioned that ob- 
servance of the letter of the law is not always feasible or even required, f 
but that the spirit of the rule is absolutely essential in any religious 
community. Consequently, the superior should be permeated with the | 
spirit of the founder or foundress and the understanding of the rule 
and constitutions. Understanding the moving spirit and ideals of the 
institute, she will then make her personal religious and spiritual life} 
a mirror in which her subjects can see reflected the beautiful realiza- 
tion of the ideals of their religious family. The subjects realize that} 
for them the voice of God sounds through the commands of their 
superior; they also realize that the law of their institute is interpreted f 
and applied for them by their superior. How, then, can this interpre-} , 








10 Tbid., q. 49, a. 3. 





9 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 47. 
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tation and application be adequate and correct unless the superior 
herself knows through personal living the spirit of her institute? 

In regard to the virtues of the religious superior, she must be as ma- 
ture as possible in the perfection of virtue; she should be, if possible, 
humanly perfect and perfectly human. Moreover, she should be mak- 
ing steady progress towards holiness. But since the office of superior 
makes special demands on her, she must exemplify certain virtues to 
an outstanding degree. In addition to the prudence already men- 
tioned, the superior will be humble, realizing very keenly that she is 
the servant of her community. She will ponder the awful responsibil- 


ity that is hers and the account that she must render to God for her 


stewardship; she will acknowledge her own weakness and incapacity 
before God, realizing that in one or another community there may be 
other religious much more capable and much more holy than herself. 
All this will make her prostrate herself at the feet of her subjects in 
humility. 

In addition to being humble, the superior must cultivate great de- 
tachment; that is, she must avoid all thoughts of self-esteem, personal 
prejudices, and emotional overtones in her dealings with individuals 


tral or with the community as a whole. She should especially be detached 
ra-f 


as regards the office and power of superior and be willing to step 
down into the ranks when her term expires. The Church has passed 
laws which restrict the repetition of terms in office.’ It is seldom that 


authority; some who do desire it may do so from purely selfish and 
unlawful motives. Lastly, the detachment of the superior should mani- 
fest itself in her generous and self-sacrificing spirit to be a mother to 


her subjects, to love them in Christ, and to treat them as mature peo- 
ple rather than as children. 


A third quality of the religious superior is that of affinjty. By this 
we mean the sympathetic understanding and maternal interest which 


| is so necessary in dealings between person and person. It is akin to 
| that divine sympathy which Christ manifested when He, spotless pur- 
» ity and untainted beauty, patiently corrected Peter’s rashness, gently 
| instructed the rich young man, or lovingly lifted Magdalen from her 
| sorrowful prostration. This quality of affinity enables the superior to 


make corrections gently, however firmly; to understand how a sub- 


11 Cf. can. 505. This same notion of restricted terms of office was reiterated at 
the Roman Congress for Mothers General, held in September of 1952. 
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ject may fall through weakness or gradually become self-centered. It} 


is likewise this quality which encourages the subjects to confide and 
trust in their superior and to give her an obedience that is in no way 


forced, restrained, or artificial. The superior who has this sympathy/ 
for others will be patient, understanding, ever tranquil, never shocked,} 


and always a mother to her subjects. 


Lastly, requisite knowledge is of great importance in the religious 
superior. However virtuous and well-intentioned she may be, if a 
superior lacks knowledge she may do untold harm to her community 
or herself. Therefore, it is desirable that superiors have a better than 
average knowledge of theology and especially of the principles of the 
spiritual life and its development. This will prevent undue exaggera- 
tions, sentimentality, or too much attachment to devotions and pious 
practices which, although commendable in themselves, are only acci- 


dental to the spiritual life as a whole. Yet the superior must beware] 


of becoming a learned religious instead of a holy religious. In line 


with theological knowledge, the superior must have a correct evalua-} 
tion of the liturgy, she will not neglect the Bible as a source of spirit-f 


ual nourishment, and she will be familiar with at least the classical 
spiritual works. 


The requisite knowledge of a good superior likewise extends to} 


canon law, as we have already mentioned. The superior should be 
familiar with the general laws of the Church concerning religious and 


onnr = @ BD B® BSB 


be alert to new instructions and directives issued by the Holy See.) - 


These latter are generally to be found in magazines dedicated to re- 


ligious life or the ministry. Again, the superior must possess some | 


knowledge of the various branches of psychology which apply to} 


government and personal contacts and direction. 


PROBLEMS IN RELIGIOUS GOVERNMENT 


The ability to govern prudently and thereby assure success of the 
double goal in the religious life — personal sanctification and the 
work of the apostolate — is not easily acquired, but by dint of a 
scrupulous study of the sources of knowledge already mentioned 
and by the willingness to learn from experience, one can school herself 
and become a capable ruler of her community. By study, prayer, con- 
sultation, fidelity to traditions of the institute, and a penetration of 
the true meaning of the spirit of the institute, a religious superior can 
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usually chart a safe course during her term of office. In addition to her 
|} own efforts, the superior should not forget the grace of office; that 
God will give light and guidance if she is properly disposed always to 
| do His will and to work for His glory. But in spite of good intentions 
and special graces, there sometimes arise difficulties or problems which 
vex the superior and test her strength and capacity. Merely to rule 
is not enough; neither is it sufficient to make many commands and 
issue directives in a purely impersonal and offhand way. The superior 
is dealing with individuals, with human beings, and the human equa- 
tion must be taken into consideration. Hence the need for much pru- 
dence and discretion. 

Recalling the double obligation of the religious superior — to lead 
her subjects to sanctity and to promote the apostolate of the order — 
and recalling also that the power of the superior pertains primarily 
and essentially to the application of the rule and constitution in the 
, external order, one can see quite readily that the points of contact 
| between superior and her subjects will likewise be twofold: the rela- 
| tion of the superior to the community as a whole and the relation of 
the superior with individual subjects in that community. It is at these 
two levels that problems and psychological difficulties sometimes arise. 


RELATION BETWEEN SUPERIOR AND COMMUNITY: 


1) Care in temporal matters. The community has an obligation to 
provide for the needs of the community as to food, clothing, shelter, 


‘f and also for the instruments or tools required in the work of the 


apostolate of that particular institute. The superior should not be 
niggardly and stingy; the money of the community is not hers, it is 
the money of all in general and of none in particular. Now and again 
the superior should even be disposed to permit special concessions for 
a good reason, as on a great feast day. She must not give all her at- 
tention to temporal matters or money; it is a sad commentary on re- 
ligious life when a superior is found who measures the worth of her 
community in dollars and cents. Religious have a right to the stand- 
ard of life prescribed by their spirit and constitution. The superior 
should also remember that in regard to poverty and temporal mat- 
ters there must be a willingness to make the necessary adaptations to 
circumstances. ‘This is especially true in active congregations whose 
work may be hampered by too stringent an interpretation of poverty 
or too much fidelity to traditions and customs that no longer have any 
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value. The work of the apostolate must be measured by and adjusted 
to the needs of the day. In a word, the superior should not permit 
relaxation but neither should she be more rigorous and demanding 
than the spirit of the constitution requires. 

2) Care of the sick. The complaint is sometimes brought against 
superiors that they take all the work and energy from a religious but 
neglect her when she falls ill or can no longer work. The sick and the 
aged are as much a part of the congregation as are the young and the 
strong. Those who have become ill in the discharge of their duties 
(frequently because they have been overworked) should be given all 
the motherly care and attention that the superior can muster. Yet the 
superior must be firm with those who have imaginary illnesses or 
who because of sloth and selfishness ask for special favors and dispen-} 
sations. Here again great discretion is required. Those who are ill or 
too old to work should be given to understand that they still help in 
the apostolate by their prayers and resignation to suffering. 

3) Assignment of duties. The curse of any religious superior is the 
taint of favoritism. It takes courage in a superior to insist that all do 
their share in the work of the community; it takes a detached and 
unselfish spirit to portion out duties according to the strength and 
talents of the individuals and not according to likes and dislikes. The 
superior has the delicate task of being motherly and still avoiding} 
partiality to certain members of the community or undue rigor to- 
wards others. Yet a true mother loves all her children and even 
though the actual assignment of tasks cannot be in mathematical 
equality, she will be guided as much as possible by the needs of the 
task itself and the abilities of the one who is assigned the task. This 
requires a nice sense of justice in the superior. It frequently happens 
that because of weakness or human respect a superior will never ask 
a religious to do a task if that religious has shown an unwilling at- 
titude. But this does great harm to the individual in question; we can- 
not let fellow religious suffer from a wound that is festering in their 
spiritual life. 

Even more deplorable than the above-mentioned defect is favorit- 
ism which is based on the donations which the family of a religious f 
has given to the community. We could state as a general principle that 
when the religious makes her profession the institute assumes the re- 
sponsibility of taking care of that individual in all temporal needs. 
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There is no justification whatever for the practice of having the reli- 
gious write home for money, clothing, etc. This is a violation on the 
part of the congregation of the obligation it has to the individual reli- 
gious. It is also an imposition on the family and friends of the reli- 
gious. If a community is too poor to supply the needs of the religious, 
then an appeal should be made in the name of the community and 
not in the name of an individual religious. The family is not expected 
to support a daughter when she has left home and embraced the re- 
ligious life. It is one thing to receive spontaneous gifts from one’s 
family and friends (as at Christmas and for birthdays) ; it is another 
thing to form the custom of asking them to give money and articles to 
individual religious. 

4) Delegation of power. In large communities the superior often 
finds it impractical to attempt to do everything. Hence, she should 
delegate power and duties to others who are reliable (as in the case 
of finances and buying, etc.). Although she has the power and should 
supervise, there is no reason why she should clutter her life and im- 
pede good government by embroiling herself in the many petty de- 
tails of a large community. Once she delegates power, she should let 
the one delegated do the work freely and with personal enthusiasm. 
Superiors who can never leave another free to do the work assigned, 
but always interfere and direct, may just as well do the thing them- 
selves from the beginning. It is part of the trust and confidence re- 
quired in a superior to presume that her subjects are capable and 
honest and mature enough to do the task assigned without constant 
observation and interruption. 


5) Faithful observance of daily life. The superior may be very 
capable as an administrator, very kind and affable, and even scrupu- 
lous in seeing that her subjects live their rule, but if the superior her- 
self does not do this, her work is nullified. It is not customary for peo- 
ple to obey commands when the one commanding, who is bound to 
the same observance, seeks opportunities to avoid these observances 
or is too careless to bother. There are some superiors who always seem 
to have a million things to do when the bell is ringing for choir or 
meditation or some other exercise of the community. There are some 
superiors or procurators who seldom eat with the community or who 
are always ready under the slightest pretext to leave the convent walls 
and go out into the world. Here again, we recall that the superior is 
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a mother, and mothers do not usually absent themselves from their 
families without a serious reason. On the other hand, the superior 


should not be so punctilious and rigid about observances and exer. | 


cises that these become mere formalism, artificiality, and a burden to 


everyone concerned. The unyielding and inflexible superior makes f 


religious life more of a cross and burden than was ever intended. 


6) Detachment in government. The good superior will be free} 


from undue influence of any of her subjects. She will be willing to take 
counsel and heed advice and will even ask opinions in matters of im- 


portance or affairs that are new to her, but she must never go so far | 
as to let a “power behind the throne” rule the house. The office is} 


her responsibility; she must answer to God; therefore, let her shoulder 


the burden and be the superior in very truth. This spirit of detach-f 
ment will likewise prevent her from judging according to whim or} 


prejudice or of desiring to remain in office forever. It will also enable 
her to encourage the weak and correct the erring. 

7) Cultivation of family spirit. If, as we have said, the superior 
must strive to be a mother to her community, she will do all in her 
power to promote a spirit of unity and a family atmosphere in her 
convent. She will insist on the importance of collective prayer, col- 
lective work, and collective recreation. It is especially important in 


teaching and nursing communities that the superior find ways and § 


means to foster this spirit of unity. For that reason recreation at meals 
should not be absolutely forbidden because many times the only oc- 
casion on which the whole community is present together is in the 
refectory. People who live together but are never at leisure to con- 
verse and recreate together soon lose any spirit or bond of adhesion 


they once had. Then they easily fall victims to singularity or individ- § 
ual life, which are a direct attack on the family spirit that should be 


dominant in every religious community. Therefore, let the superior 


be vigilant lest individual members of the community are always alone, f 
never at common recreation, or seldom contribute to the common f 


life of the group. 

8) Spiritual growth. Lastly, the superior should remember her 
obligation to help her subjects grow in holiness. The law of the 
Church states that she must see to it that spiritual conferences are 
given to the community. She should in addition see to it that the 
spirit of the institute is understood and appreciated more and more. 
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She should give occasions to her subjects for advance in virtue and in 
one way or another point out the spiritual values of the duties and 
exercises of religious life. To this end, if she gives spiritual talks, she 
will prepare them with great care; she will have a knowledge of the 
spiritual life and not just a partial or exaggerated notion of certain 
practices; she will take care lest she select certain points of the consti- 
tution and think them to be all-important and then neglect other 
points; she will provide the spiritual books necessary for her com- 
munity; she will arrange periods of prayer and meditation with a view 
of the community getting the most possible benefit from them. If, for 
example, the majority of the religious sleep during meditation, that is 
a reasonable cause for transferring the exercise to another time in the 
day when they will be more alert. These and many other details come 
under the prudent adaptation of the schedule with a view to the 
common good of the community. 


THE SUPERIOR AND INDIVIDUAL RELIGIOUS 


The superior must be concerned not only with the apostolate of her 
institute but also with the personal sanctification of the subjects in 
her community, though this latter function is more often done in an 
indirect manner rather than by personal and direct contact. She is 
not a spiritual director. Recalling the principle that grace does not 
destroy but perfects nature, she should beware of stifling personal 
initiative and natural talents. She must strive to form mature relig- 
ious who will then have a greater opportunity to use the supernatural 
gifts of grace and the virtues. 

In her dealings with individual religious the superior must bear in 
mind two aspects of personal associations: 1) the psychological traits 
of women and 2) the modern mentality in regard to certain phases 
of the religious life. Both of these aspects will color and qualify the 
situation and affect the ultimate solution of problems that may arise. 

The natural or biological vocation of woman is to be a mother. In 
view of this function, God has implanted in her certain psychologi- 
cal traits which fit her for carrying out her duties as a mother. So 
deeply rooted are these traits that they are found to some extent in 
all women, married or not. The misuse or unfulfillment of these po- 
tencies sometimes causes mental or nervous disorders. Thus, a woman 
has great emotional power, a great capacity for love. She loves whole- 
heartedly and devotedly. Evidence of this is seen in the love of any 
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mother for her child. In the spiritual and religious life there is a dan- 

ger of misusing this emotional power and becoming purely sentimen- 
tal and a victim of delusions. As a result of this capacity for love, af 
woman usually manifests a great spirit of sacrifice, for wherever there 

is deep love, there is also a generous spirit of sacrifice. It is important 

in religious life that the woman use this sacrificial spirit for the right 

motives — for love of God and salvation of souls. Another effect off 
her deep love is piety or devotion. Even the Church calls women the 
“devout sex.””’ When one loves, one is devoted to the beloved and} 
solicitous about the things of the beloved. The religious must be sure 
that the object of her love is God and not self or some other creature, J 
As a result of her piety and devotion a woman generally has a taste for | 
the things of God: prayer, pious exercises, and works of mercy. But 

this taste can be vitiated or even destroyed if a religious gives all her 

attention and interest to work for the sake of work, to her own con-f 
solation in prayer, or to sentimental satisfaction in religious life. An-f 
other manifestation of a woman’s love and devotion is her spirit of 
obedience. It is no myth that woman is subject to man in marriage. J 
Woman was made to be obedient, even though the wife is a com-f 
panion and helpmate. The religious also, if she truly loves God and 
sees God’s will in the commands of superiors, will not find it too dif- 
ficult to obey, unless she interjects selfish reasons and personal in- J 
terest into her reasons for obeying. 


Lastly, as a psychological trait of women we find a great attention f 
to detail. This is a natural consequence of her vocation to mother- } 
hood, for it is the mother that bears the child, nourishes it, and trains 
it in early life. For this, a great attention to detail and particulars is } 
required. In religious life one must be careful not to make this trait ] 
an occasion of scrupulosity and overanxiety. This will be avoided in | 
great part if the religious remembers always that personal sanctifica- 
tion is not the work of herself alone, but that it takes two to make her 
a saint — God and her own soul. We work as if it all depended on f 
us; we pray as if it all depended on God. Superiors also should be- F 
ware of the tendency to lay down laws and regulations that are too [ 
detailed and minute. They should rather give credit to the subject for J 
having the use of reason and more than a little prudence. The superior 
should not have to descend to tiny particulars; she should assign 
the task or give the command and then let it go at that. It is well 
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for the superior to keep these things in mind in dealing with the reli- 
gious: 

1) Obedience. Youth is generous and has a spirit of sacrifice but it 
seeks a reasonable obedience; it will go all lengths to prove its sub- 
mission but it will not follow blindly. Youth in our day is too well 
educated to act without thinking. It is actually a greater help to all 
concerned if the one who commands shows the reasonableness of the 
command; then the subject obeys as a human being and a free agent 
and not as a mechanical instrument. 

2) Poverty. Youth today is accustomed to great liberty in personal 
possessions, to a life of comparative luxury, to financial independence, 
to a sense of private property. Here is a great obstacle when the 
young woman enters religious life: to learn that all things are held in 
common; that they belong to everyone in general and to no one in 
particular; that there is no more private life in this regard; that she 
cannot dispose of things as she wishes; that she must take care of com- 
mon property but it is had only for use and at the will of the superior; 
that permission must be asked for even the insignificant things of daily 
life. Here again it is important to remember that poverty is relative 
and must be adapted to the needs and culture of our day. Poverty 
doesn’t mean absolute want; neither does it mean that when a relig- 
ious has the use of a thing she has no right to a sense of free use. Food, 
clothing, and furniture, as well as the instruments of one’s work, 
should be practical, serviceable, in line with poverty, but durable. 
The habit and person should be clean but not fastidious. Moderns 
must learn the close connection between poverty — common posses- 
sions and use — and the common life. Religious are a family, a 
group, and have all things in common. 


3) Action and the interior life. The great tendency today is toward 
action, often to the detriment of the interior life and the life of prayer. 
Modern youth must be made to understand the importance of prayer, 
of recollection, and of interior life. Action of itself is neither good nor 
evil; it gets its merit and value from the fact that it is done for a 
supernatural motive. No one can work constantly and never replenish 
the fire and zeal that come from prayer and recollection. Moreover, 
the work done is not an end in itself; it is an expression of one’s love 
of God and neighbor and a means to sanctity. There is an all too 
frequent tendency to measure the value of a community or the worth 
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of an individual religious by the amount of physical energy expended 
or by the results produced in the apostolate. The only test of spiritual } 
worth, the only indication of one’s degree of sanctity is found in the J 
answer to the question: How much do I love God? Everything else 
in religious life is either a means for growth in the love of God or a | 
manifestation of the love already possessed. Consequently, suffering | 
in the infirmary, spending a life of retirement in prayer, teaching in | 
school or nursing in the hospital, doing the domestic work of the 
house, sewing habits and vestments — everything and anything in 
religious life may be used as a means of growth in charity or used as an | 
expression of charity. It is the interior life that gives meaning, merit, | 
and supernatural value to the apostolate. 

















4) Regular observance. Modern youth must learn the value of the 
daily schedule and the need to perform daily tasks well for the love of f 
God. It must rid itself of the idea that sanctity is necessarily spectacu- | 
lar. We sanctify ourselves by doing the duties of our state in life, even 
when those duties are humdrum and hidden. Hence follows the im- } 
portance of being present at the exercises of the daily horarium and f 
of rectifying the independent and individual spirit so characteris- J 
tic of moderns. We must use daily observances to kill selfishness, to 
become detached, to live for God and souls. 

















5) Mortification. It is important to make young religious under- 
stand the need for mortification and that there is enough mortifica- 
tion prescribed in their constitutions to provide for this need. It is a J 
cross and a struggle to be faithful in little things that make up the f 
regularity of religious life. This is the touchstone of obedience and the f 
proof of selfless love. The superior herself is not exempt from these f 
things. 

Such are the various aspects of religious government and a few of § 
the possible problems that arise in the dealings of the superior with | 
her community or with individuals. The more understanding and 
prudent the superior, the more success she will have in handling these | 
problems. If she is not sufficient of herself, then let her remember f 
that God is with her and will guide her if she lets herself be led by His E 
Spirit. Let her remember that the test of her own obedience and self- | 
less love is the fidelity and courage and maternal spirit with which | 
she fulfills her task as superior. 
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The Christian Teacher, 
an Apostle 


Sister M. Charles Borromeo, C.S.C. 


66 TOR this was I born, and for this came I into the world; that I 

should give testimony to the truth.” * After speaking these words 
during the most solemn moments of His earthly life, it is not surprising 
that Christ should commission His Church, which is His extension in 
time and space, by saying: “Going therefore, teach ye all nations: 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” * Since man must know God before he can love 
and seek Him, the very heart of the mission of Christ and His Church 
is to teach. The word “apostle,” one who is sent, one who has been 
given a mission, connotes a work assigned by another and to be done 
for the glory of another. The Christian apostle is always one sent by 
God to work, not for himself, but for God. 

The Church is essentially apostolic, not only in the sense of un- 
broken transmission of authority from the twelve apostles, but also 
in the sense of passing through time with a mission to fulfill in re- 
gard to all men. St. Thomas, in answering an objection that Christ 
Himself should have preached to the Gentiles as well as the Jews, 
says that “Christ was a light and salvation of the Gentiles through His 
disciples whom He sent to preach to the nations.” * Since this mission 
is basically to teach the fullness of truth revealed by Incarnate Truth, 
it would seem that in some special sense a Christian teacher is an 


1 John 18:37. 
2 Matt. 28:19. 
* Summa theol., Ila, q. 42, a. 1, ad 1. 
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apostle and lives an apostolic life in its deeper meaning. What is 
the traditional Catholic meaning of the apostolic life? What exactly 
is meant by a Christian teacher? In the real order can the two be 
identified ? 

THe Aposto.ic LIFE 


In our day there is sometimes a careless use of the terms apostolate 
and apostolic life wherein they are identified with mere external 
activity somehow connected with religious values; e.g., a sports pro- 
gram for Catholic students. In point of fact, the apostolic life is a 
concept of clear and exact signification. To grasp its meaning we 
must first fix the theological use of the words “life,” “contemplative 
and active life,” and “apostolic life.” Then we can descend from the 
abstract level to see how this form of life is actualized in the real 
order. 

When discussing the kinds of human life the principle of division 
must be the intellect since this is precisely what makes man human 
and not merely animal or vegetable. Human lives will be differen- 
tiated basically by the use of the intellect, as it is used speculatively 
or practically, for men can seek truth for its own sake or for its 
usefulness in attaining some practical goal of action. If a man’s de- 
sire and intent is action, he is said to lead an active life; if his main 
desire and intent is speculation, he is said to lead a contemplative 
life. It seems important to note here that every human life on earth 
must have at least a minimum of both contemplation and action, 
but the basis of division for the two kinds of life is the predominant 
or principal activity of the intellect. So a man leading a contem- 
plative life must at times use his mind for practical action and a 
person of active life must at times contemplate his last end and the 
meaning of life. 

Thus the word life as used in its technical sense in Christian tradi- 
tion means the principal orientation of a person’s strictly human, i.e., 
intellectual activity. All men lead a human life but that life is further 
qualified as contemplative, when its main intent is knowledge of 
truth, or active, when the main intent is some external action. “Be- 
cause certain men chiefly intend the contemplation of truth, while 
others intend principally exterior actions, it is seen that the life of 
a man is fittingly divided between active and contemplative.” * 


4 Tbid., IIa Ilae, q. 179, a. 1. 
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In saying that there are two forms of human life, active and con- 
templative, we seem to have excluded the apostolic life; is it the one 
or the other or both combined? As mentioned above, the presence 
of action and contemplation is true of every life and the one which 
predominates will specify the form of life. But it must be noted 
that there are two very different ways of relating contemplation and 
action, according to the different form taken by the active aspect 
of the person’s life. “The work of the active life is twofold; one 
which is derived from the fullness of contemplation, as doctrine and 
preaching; the other, which consists totally in exterior occupation, 
as to give alms, to receive guests.” ° The apostolic life is the first type 
of combination, a life in which contemplation and action are inter- 
woven and organically united, not merely juxtaposed. The action in 
this instance flows from the fullness of contemplation and thus ex- 
tends and fructifies it. 

It seems true to say that whereas the division of life into contem- 
plative and active would hold for all men at all times, the organic 
synthesis which is the apostolic life is possible only within the economy 
of revelation and sanctifying grace. The reason for this statement is 
that the source of this living synthesis is supernatural, infused charity, 
whereby a man loves God by a participation in God’s own love for 
Himself and by the same virtue loves also his fellow men for the 
love of God. Thus an apostle’s loving contemplation of God and the 
mystery of Redemption is merely extended and not cut short when 
he lovingly communicates these truths to his neighbor, whom he 
serves precisely as known and loved by faith and charity. 

The primacy of contemplation is abundantly clear in Scriptures 
and in the lives of the saints. Personal love of God and observance 
of His precepts must precede the instruction of others. In the Mass 
for the Doctors of the Church, her most illustrious teachers, we find 
Christ praising not simply those who teach, but those who do, ize., 
love and serve God, and teach others to do the same. In answering 
an objection that external works of zeal for souls are better than 
contemplation, St. Thomas points out that the first soul we offer to 
God is our own and that it is more pleasing to God to offer our own 
soul and those of others to contemplation rather than to action.® 

The impression of singleness of purpose and directed energy and 


5 Ibid., q. 188, a. 6. 
6 Tbid., q. 182, a. 2, ad 3. 
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life that we receive in reading the lives of great apostolic saints like 
St. Francis Xavier, St. Dominic, and St. Frances Cabrini is un- 
doubtedly due to the single burning source of both the inner life 
and external activity — divine charity. One cannot imagine St. Paul’s 
finding it difficult to reconcile his love of Christ and his contempla- 
tion of Him with an amazingly active love of neighbor. They were 
two aspects of the one love of the whole Christ. 

The apostolic life as thus conceived is the perfect form of human 
life wherein a man consecrates the use and intent of human powers 
to the loving contemplation of divine truth and from that fullness 
lovingly serves his fellow men by the communication of the great 
mysteries of salvation. Undoubtedly the precise channel of this ex- 
ternal service will be preaching or teaching. 

Let us leave the level of abstraction and ask how this ideal form 
of life can be actualized in the real order. As we should expect, Christ, 
the summit of perfection and our exemplar, who is also the Apostle 
par excellence, sent on a mission surpassing all others, led a life that 
was not exclusively contemplative or exclusively active, but eminent- 
ly apostolic. “Simply speaking, the contemplative life is better than 
the active, which is concerned with bodily activity. But the active 
life according to which one, by preaching and teaching, gives to 
others the truths contemplated, is more perfect than a life in which 
truths are only contemplated, because the former life presupposes the 
abundance of contemplation. Therefore Christ chose such a life.” 7 
Christ, the God-Man, with His human mind, contemplated from the 
first moment of His existence, the vision of the divine essence. In 
addition to this vision, there were infused knowledge and experi- 
mental knowledge in the human mind of Christ. From this three- 
fold fullness of wisdom overflowed His preaching and teaching, with 
its limpid simplicity, depth, and power. The infinite love of His Sacred 
Heart constantly poured forth toward His Father and toward all men 
whom He had come to win for the Father. In Christ the apostolic 
life is realized with divine perfection and manifests the inner dyna- 
mism of infused charity toward God and men. 

The Church is the Mystical Body of Christ, the beloved spouse 
for whom He lived and died. We rightly expect her to mirror the 
apostolic life of her Head and Bridegroom. She is Christ’s Body, 


7 Ibid., q. 40, a. 1, ad 2. 
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His mystical extension in time, the living organism whereby man gains 
supernatural life. Christ made His Church what she is precisely so 
that she can bring truth and life to all men until the end of time. 

Analogous to the synthesis of contemplation and action rooted in 
the charity of the members and most perfectly existing in Christ, 
is the life of the society of the Christian community, the bond of 
which is precisely love of God and man in the Body of Christ. By 
contemplation, the work of Doctors and theologians, pronouncements 
of the Councils and Popes, the Church has penetrated and deepened 
her grasp on the immutable deposit of faith for the preaching of 
which she exists. From the vision of the great truths of Redemption 
and salvation flows the unceasing apostolic activity of the Church 
to win all men for Christ. The Church, as the Body of which Christ 
is the Head, is totally orientated, as is the Savior, to God as the 
beginning and end of all things. For the glory of God she works 
with and in and through Christ to bring all men to the Father. Her 
apostolate is a means, not an end, and will cease when the whole 
Christ has reached fulfillment at His second coming, when all crea- 
tion is brought to the Father in Christ. This deep, apostolic life of 
the Church is manifested externally more in some ages than in others, 
depending on the corporate faithfulness of the Bride to her Bride- 
groom. But always it is present radically in the sacred liturgy, and 
particularly during the Sacrifice of the Mass, when the Church re- 
news and makes present to men the supremely sacrificial act of Cal- 
vary wherein is simultaneously manifested perfect love of God and 
man. The more reverently and recollectedly the sacred liturgy is car- 
ried out, the more effectively does the Church in that particular 
action teach men the great truths of revelation in the living theology 
of sign and image. 

Bearing in mind Christ, the Head, and His spouse, the Church, as 
eminent actualizations of the apostolic life, let us now consider the 
apostolic function of the individual members of Christ’s Mystical 
Body. Since each Christian in the state of grace is not only a mem- 
ber of Christ but also possesses the infused virtues, with charity as 
the mother and form of them all, the life of each Christian should 
at least tend to the perfect form of the apostolic life, according to 
the state of each person. The essence of Christian perfection is actual 
love of God and man, ever more deeply permeating the will and 
more and more effectively carried over to external manifestations 
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of love. Due, however, to the limitation of human nature as well 
as to the great diversity of human needs and aptitudes, not every 
Christian will live the externally apostolic life strictly so-called, where- 
in love of neighbor is manifested precisely by communicating to him 
divine truth lovingly grasped and contemplated. However, we may 
note in passing that the Pope’s call to the lay apostolate and Cath- 
olic Action should increase the number of Christians actually living 
the apostolic life. 

It is precisely in her essential teaching mission that Christ’s Church 
is most hampered today, either by external circumstances of sup- 
pression and persecution, or by internal barriers of prejudice and 
secularism. If lay persons are going to be truly apostolic, they must 
work with the hierarchy to live and spread Christ’s truth in their 
own milieux. But to do this effectively, supernaturally, the individual 
must understand and try to live a life not of mere activity, juxta- 
posed with religious exercises, but a deeply integrated apostolic life 
in which what is given to the neighbor is an overflow of contem- 
plative knowledge and love within. “Without close and assiduous con- 
tact with Christ,” says Cardinal Suhard, “there is neither sanctity 
nor apostolate.” 

In summary, we can say that both in Christian teaching and in 
reality the apostolic life is a life of intense charity, actualized by a 
loving contemplation of God through and with the sacred Humanity 
of Christ and overflowing to one’s neighbor through a sharing of 
the supernatural truths interiorly grasped and lived. 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER 


To see what is the precise nature and function of the Christian 
teacher, we shall first briefly consider the philosophical notion of the 
essential act of teaching and then from a theological viewpoint dis- 
cuss the teacher precisely as Christian. This double step seems ad- 
visable because the note “Christian” should add not only a mere 
circumstance but a difference in kind to the concept of teacher. 

What exactly is meant by a teacher in the narrowest and most 
formal sense? Since activity is named from its end or purpose and 
since a teacher is one who performs the act of teaching, which is 
to communicate truth from one mind to another, we can arrive at 
a definition of the teacher from an analysis of the act of teaching. 
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For the setting of this act there must be at least two persons, one 
of whom knows something of which the other is ignorant. The one 
who knows is said to teach the other who does not know, when he 
manifests his knowledge externally by signs and the student, ab- 
stracting the intelligible content from its external signification, makes 
this knowledge his own. The act of teaching is thus in the order of 
efficient causality, the principal cause being the activity of the teacher 
and the instrumental cause, the signs used by the teacher. In terms 
of potency and act, we could say that the teacher is in act not only 
regarding first principles, but also as to certain conclusions; the pupil 
is in act regarding first principles, but only in potency as to those 
same conclusions. When the teacher manifests the connection be- 
tween principles and conclusions, the pupil, by following actively 
this order with his mind, is reduced to an actual and not merely 
a potential grasp of the conclusions. “The one teaching is said to 
transfuse or pour in knowledge as regards the student, not as if the 
numerically same science which is in the teacher will be in the stu- 
dent, but rather that through teaching there will be in the student 
science like to that which is in the teacher, reduced from potency 
to act.” * “A student questioned before the speaking of a teacher 
could answer certain things concerning the principles through which 
he is taught, but not concerning the conclusions which someone is 
to teach him. Thus, principles are not learned from a teacher, but 
only conclusions.” ® 

Hence the act which specifies a teacher in the formal sense is the 
external and orderly manifestation of truth actually grasped by the 
teacher. It is here that the connection between the activity of a teach- 
er and the question of the kinds of human life becomes evident. The 
teacher must know the truth before he can manifest it. If his pro- 
fession is named from a specific act, the act necessarily presupposes 
a minimum of contemplation. In other words, teaching, as an action, 
belongs to the active life, but as to the content of the act — the 
truth to be transmitted — it belongs to the contemplative life. “In 
the act of teaching we find a twofold matter. . . . One is the very 
thing which is taught; another, the person to whom the knowledge 
is transferred. By reason of the first matter, the act of teaching per- 
tains to the contemplative life, but by reason of the second, it per- 


8 De Veritate, q. 11, a. 1, ad 6. 
9 Ibid., ad 18. 
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tains to the active life. On the part of its end or purpose, teaching 
pertains only to the active life. . . . Whence, teaching belongs more 
to the active life, though also in a certain way it belongs to the 
contemplative life.” *° “The contemplative life is the principle of 
teaching, as heat, though not the very act of heating, is the principle 
of heating, so far as it directs it.” '' “It pertains to one having wis- 
dom and knowledge to be able to teach, so far as he is able to ex- 
press his interior concept in words and thus to lead another to the 
understanding of truth.” * 

What does the word “Christian” add to this brief statement of 
the natural definition of a teacher? Is a Christian teacher merely a 
teacher who also happens to believe in Christ, or should there be an 
intrinsic difference of kind and not merely of degree? To answer 
this it is necessary to review briefly the two aspects of teaching: its 
preparation and its act, and to see how the fact that the person 
doing both of these is a Christian should elevate and re-orientate 
both. Then, combining these two elements, we shall see that a truly 
Christian teacher is a living example of the apostolic life. 

When discussing the interior preparation for teaching and calling 
it the contemplative life, we must be careful to avoid thinking of 
this as the proximate or even remote preparation for conducting a 
class, for such matter already deals with the external act of teach- 
ing. Interior contemplation of truth and growth in wisdom are acts 
that have an independent value of their own. One does not contem- 
plate precisely in order to teach. This would be a total perversion of 
values. We contemplate and love God purely for His own sake, as our 
beginning and end, our total good and the object of our entire being 
and love. It is precisely this non-utilitarian view of contemplation 
which alone keeps human lives and values true and capable of growth 
in depth and unselfishness. In other words, what is here called the 
interior preparation for teaching is the contemplative life engaged in 
for its own sake, which is to constitute the source from which truth 
and love can overflow to our neighbor. 

The contemplation of a Christian is essentially different from that 
of a non-Christian. The object known and loved is God, not as 
known naturally from His effects, but as revealed to men through 


10 [bid., a. 4. 
11 Jbid., ad 4. 
12 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 181, a. 3, ad 2. 
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the prophets and above all in Christ, the God-Man. Also, the Chris- 
tian is raised by grace to a share in God’s own nature. By the in- 
fused theological virtues he is enabled to know God as He knows 
Himself, in the dark certitude of faith, to await with firm confidence 
in God’s omnipotence the eternal joy of heaven, to possess God in 
the imperfect but real fruition of charity here on earth. Thus, the 
truth which a Christian contemplates is not a logical abstraction, 
existing only in the mind, but the living triune God, the Incarnate 
Word, and all the depths of mystery of His life and teaching. Truth, 
the object of all contemplation, natural or supernatural, is ultimately 
a Person, not a thing, and so for the Christian all truth is united in 
God as coming from and leading back to Him. Thus, a Christian 
teacher should have in his soul a synthetic grasp and deep love of 
Truth which is inaccessible to one who does not know Christ. 

This synthetic grasp of truth can be looked at from the aspect of 
unity among all the fields of knowledge and also from the standpoint 
of the interlinking of the three forms of Wisdom. 

Truth is the adequation of being and intellect and truth in the 
mind of man means that the human intellect is measured by beings 
other than itself. It is correct, then, to say that all truth that can 
actualize the human mind is from God, though in different ways. 
The very power of intellect and its inner light is a creature of God 
and so subject to all the laws of conservation and concurrence, .in 
activity. For a Christian the added light of faith is an infused virtue, 
in some respects a supernatural power, given by God and mysterious- 
ly moved to action by actual grace. Man’s power to know is fully 
from God, not only as to original donation, but as to each instant’s 
use. What about the content of truth that the human mind can 
naturally acquire? Here again God is the focus. All truth that man 
can possess on earth comes either from created sensible things from 
which he abstracts the intelligible forms by the natural power of 
reason, or it is revealed by God, infallibly proposed by His Church 
and grasped by the human mind by the special infused power of 
faith, further perfected by the intellectual gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

A Christian teacher should see the whole field of truth as centered 
on God, the First Truth, since every truth or body of truths reveals 
God either on the natural level in His effects or on the supernatural 
level in His own manifestation of Himself and His plan for men. The 
hierarchy of truth and value in the mind unifies knowledge and 
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keeps every part in its proper place in the whole. Instead of merely 
quantitative increase of knowledge of facts, there is a deepened 


harmony of truth, feeding and strengthening the mind rather than | 


scattering and departmentalizing it. Contemplation of God in His 


effects leads to a truly evaluated love of natural reality and human } 


achievement. Contemplation of God as He has revealed Himself 
keeps natural knowledge vitally related to man’s true end. Far from 
contradicting what is naturally known, supernatural truth completes 
and vitalizes it. For example, the traces, vestigia Dei, in nature and 
man’s immortal soul as likeness and even image of God are gloriously 


completed and transfigured in the doctrine of the divine indwelling, | 


grace, and the sacraments. 
St. Thomas states succinctly and beautifully the interrelation 
and upward movement from a natural to a supernatural contempla- 


tion: “Richard of St. Victor distinguishes six species of contempla- f 
tion; through these six are designated the steps by which there is- 


an ascent through creatures to the contemplation of God. On the 
first step is placed the perception of sensible things themselves; on 
the second, progress from sensible things to intelligible; on the third, 
judgment of sensible things according to intelligible things. On the 
fourth step is placed absolute consideration of intelligible things at 
which one has arrived through sensible things; on the fifth step, con- 
templation of intelligible things which cannot be known through 
sensible things, but which can be seized only by reason; on the sixth 
step is placed the consideration of intelligibles which reason can 
neither discover nor grasp, those things namely, which pertain to 
the sublime contemplation of divine truth, in which contemplation 
is finally perfected.” ™* 

Such a clear, unified possession of the full sweep of truth seems 
essential for a Christian teacher. No one teacher will teach all fields 
and he will not teach many different fields during one school year. 
If by an interior contemplative life he has in his personal grasp this 
organism of knowledge, he will of necessity manifest it externally with 
deep respect for diversities of subject matter and proper correlation 
of part to whole. The inner life of the Christian teacher will neces- 
sarily be evident in imparting a hierarchy of truth value, not only 
in the ontological order, but also in the moral order of relation of 





13 Tbid., q. 180, a. 4, ad 3. 
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truth imparted to the ultimate end of man, God seen face to face 
and joyfully loved without interruption. 
In addition to this unity of truth around God as source, direct 


| or indirect, we can also glance at the three wisdoms open to the 


human mind as three interlinked crowns of intellectual growth. The 
highest reach of the human mind on the level of natural reason alone is 
the lowest, though very noble, wisdom of metaphysics. From His effects, 
the mind reaches up to God as the First Cause of all being, the un- 
moved Mover, the Pure Act which is the fullness of being and perfec- 
tion. Such knowledge, while achieving a great truth, is a basis for higher 
knowledge of God as He is in Himself, and this is providentially sup- 
plied by the supernatural knowledge of faith penetrated by human 
reason, which we call theological wisdom. However, theology, while 
based on supernaturally revealed truth concerning God, is still labori- 
ously elaborated by an enlightened human reason, and the man of liv- 


‘} ing faith desires to experience and contact the living God Himself and 


not only as attained through human concepts. A superhuman knowl- 
edge of God in faith is the wisdom of the gift of the Holy Spirit, a 
knowledge by connaturality and the closest to the sight of God that a 
wayfarer can experience. It is important to notice that the highest, 
fullest, totally supernatural wisdom comes to the soul directly from 
God, and not by any natural intellectual brilliance or deliberative ef- 
fort of the individual person receiving such knowledge. By charity a 
man is so united to God that he knows God, not coldly, but affectively 
in an experimental way. The more God is known this way through 
infused wisdom, the more the soul loves Him and so is disposed for 
an infusion of more charity. In this way wisdom and love interact 
and mutually influence and dispose each other for God’s increasing 
action in the soul. “Concerning divine things, to have a right judg- 
ment according to the investigation of reason pertains to that wisdom 
which is an intellectual virtue; but to have a right judgment of 
these divine things according to a certain connaturality toward them 
pertains to that wisdom which is a gift of the Holy Spirit. . . . How- 
ever this connaturality to divine things is by charity which unites us 
to God. . . . Therefore wisdom which is a gift has its cause in the 
will, namely, charity; but it has its essence in the intellect, whose 
act is to judge rightly.” ** 





14 Tbid., q. 45, a. 2. 
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Every Christian teacher in the state of grace possesses this infused 
wisdom. Growing with grace and charity, the essence of perfection, f 
it will increasingly order all knowledge in relation to God (according f 
to the movement of the Holy Spirit) and focus the teacher’s inner 
life on the First Truth who is also Goodness, Life, and Love. Though | 
ideally a Christian teacher would possess not only infused wisdom 
but also some degree of acquired wisdom in its natural and super- § 
natural forms, infused wisdom contains in a more eminent manner 
the truth grasped by the lower virtues. Needless to say, infused wis- § 
dom cannot take the place of the other forms when truth is to be 
manifested externally in a scientific manner. 

Such is the contemplative aspect of the Christian teacher, which 
will be the source and moving force of his external active life. Both J 
aspects are rooted in the love of God, the fullness of truth and good- 
ness to be sought and possessed, and the love of Christ, the Incarnate 
Truth who came to teach us His truth and to die to show us the 
extent of Christian love. It is this infused love which, growing in 
the soul of the Christian teacher through loving knowledge and con- 
templation of divine truth, will direct the overflow of this love to 
his neighbor as manifested in the act of teaching. 

The act of teaching, in its narrowest sense, i.e., the external sig- 
nification of an intelligible form in the mind of the teacher, will 
be substantially the same as to its essence, whether the teacher be 
Christian or not. However, when a Christian teaches, the acts receive 
added value and elevation both as to content and as to motivation. 
The newness of content will depend largely on the depth of the con- 
templative life of the teacher and his ability to manifest the rela- 
tion of distinct fields or branches of knowledge to the whole of truth J 
and to see all truth under the light of faith. Obviously, the most 
direct and organic relation of the external act of teaching as an 
overflow of the interior life is found when the content transmitted 
is precisely revealed doctrine. But any other science or wisdom has a 
place in the whole field of truth and human development and should f 
be taught and learned not only for its intrinsic value but as related 
to revealed truth. The fact that Catholic educational circles are in- 
terested in the study, discussion, and experimentation of a vital inte- 
gration of the curriculum shows that they recognize the desirability f 
of a carefully delineated yet unified presentation of truth. 

What is the new motivation which impels the Christian teacher 
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to share with others the truth he has grasped and loved? The mo- 
tive must be charity. God, the object of supernatural contemplation, 
is not only truth, but goodness and therefore truly to know Him is 
to love Him. In fact, since we do not yet know God directly in the 
beatific vision, we can love Him more than we know Hin, for charity 
attains to God immediately, as He is in Himself, whereas faith is 
indirect and obscure, though certain. St. Thomas often remarks that 
on earth it is better to love God than to know Him, although love 
presupposes some knowledge. The God whom the Christian loves is 
Himself substantial love and He summed up all His law for human 
perfection in the one great commandment of love. So also, Christ 
has united mankind to Himself in one body, of which all men are 
actual or potential members, and He made as the final test of love, 
effective charity toward our fellow man. Hence it is absolutely im- 
possible to grow in interior contemplative love of God and not let 
this love overflow to our neighbors for the love of God. 

There are many possible ways of manifesting love of neighbor 
and each of the spiritual or corporal works of mercy must be exer- 
cised when the occasion arises. But simply speaking, the spiritual 
works are more noble and this for three reasons: “Because the thing 
given is more noble, namely, a spiritual gift. . . . Secondly, because 
of that into which the gift is received, for the spirit is more noble 
than the body. . . . Thirdly, because of the very acts by which’ the 
neighbor is helped, since spiritual acts are more noble than corporal 
acts which are in a certain sense servile.” * Of the spiritual works 
of mercy performed under the motivation of love of neighbor for 
God’s sake the highest absolutely is prayer, which is directly offered 
to God for another and not given directly to the neighbor. The high- 
est work of mercy given directly to one’s neighbor is to teach, since 
this is to reach a person’s highest power in its highest capacity, 
namely, as speculative. 

Exactly the same charity which is the well-spring of the Chris- 
tian teacher’s interior contemplative life is likewise the source of 
his external act of teaching his fellow men for the love of God. Re- 
gardless of content, natural or supernatural, he should be performing 
an act of charity, a spiritual work of mercy, whose ultimate end is 
that both he and the one he teaches be more closely united to God 


15 Tbid., q. 32, a. 3. 
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here on earth and for all eternity. All knowledge enriches the mind 
and, provided it is properly orientated, leads closer to God. All knowl- 
edge can be a means of knowing and serving God and neighbor 
more perfectly. Therefore, no matter what the specific branch of 
truth which is taught, it has value in itself and in the framework 
of each person’s striving for his last goal. All teaching by a person 
integrally Christian can be a giving to others of what he has in- 
teriorly contemplated. 


THe Apostotic TEACHER 


Our original problem resolved itself into three related questions. 
What is the apostolic life? What is meant by the Christian teacher? 
In the real order, are the two synonomous? A brief answer to these 
questions, by way of summation, completes our examination of the 
problem, though it will be far from exhausting the analysis of the 
elements of the conclusion. 

The apostolic life in the Christian tradition is a vital fusion of the 
contemplative and active lives in which the source and driving power 
is charity. In this life a Christian knows and loves God as He has 
revealed Himself and united Himself to the soul by grace. He then 
focuses his external activity precisely on the giving of the fullness 
of his knowledge and love to his neighbor. 

The Christian teacher is a person who is living the Christ-life of 
grace, the infused virtues, and the gifts of the Holy Spirit, intensi- 
fying his inner grasp of natural and supernatural truth and devot- 
ing his life to the transmission of truth to other children of God 
with the ultimate intention of furthering their eternal salvation. 

Are these two concepts synonomous when actualized in the real 
order? They can and should be. God alone, who sees the innermost 
intentions of minds and desires of hearts, knows when and to what 
extent a Christian teacher is an apostle. But from a theological analy- 
sis it seems that we should hold that the external activity of the 
apostolic life, in its traditional concept, must be some type of teach- 
ing; either preaching, in the strict sense, or teaching in its usual 
acceptation. Conversely, a Christian must be living a life of ever- 
increasing charity toward God and neighbor. A Christian teacher liv- 
ing such a life of charity is transmitting content which is either 
explicitly revealed or natural truths as related to God, and to be 
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learned and ordered to eternal life. In this way the Christian teacher 
lives an apostolic life. 

To achieve this synthetic fusion which is the apostolic life, the 
Christian teacher has both a psychological and an ontological point 
of view. Within the soul infused charity ties together all knowledge 
and love as it takes ever deeper possession of nature. By the spread- 
ing influence of the gift attached to charity, which is wisdom, knowl- 
edge is penetrated and coordinated. By the increasing radication of 
charity itself in the will, all free activity, whether immediately 
directed to God, self, or neighbor, is drawn to God ultimately as the 
fullness of goodness and beauty. Thus supernatural love unifies the 
entire life of the teacher and directs all external activity. 

Ontologicaily He in whom the apostolic life of the Christian teach- 
er is focused is Jesus Christ. He is the model for the form of life 
proper to all Christian teachers because during His public ministry 
He lived the apostolic life in its highest possible perfection. He is 
the very object of the inner contemplation of the Christian soul, for 
He is the Wisdom of God, Personal Truth, the Verbum Dei, made 
Man for us. He is that Truth from which all truth is derived and 
in relation to whom all truth must be seen. He is also the object 
of the works of mercy done for our neighbor, for what we do for 
His members, we do for Him. It is, in a sense, Jesus whom we teach. 

One final thought for preserving this apostolic orientation in the 
life of the Christian teacher: an appreciation for the deep signification 
of Mary’s title as Queen of the Apostles. She was full of grace and 
charity above all other created persons; she was the most wise con- 
templative and the most merciful to all her fellow men under God. 
She was the Apostle and Christian teacher par excellence, exceeded 
only by her divine Son. For an apostle is one who brings God’s truth 
to another; Mary gave Incarnate Truth to a fallen world. A teacher 
is one who conceives the concept or verbum in his mind and ex- 
presses it exteriorly in order to manifest reality to another; Mary 
conceived physically in her chaste womb the very Word of God, the 
Verbum Dei, clothing Him with a human nature by which she mani- 
fested to the world the reality of God, His truth and love, in a form 
which men could more easily comprehend. May she who is the Queen 
of Apostles and Seat of Wisdom enable all Christian teachers to live 
an apostolic life of increasingly ardent charity in Christ. 





Vocation of the 
Dominican Lay Sister 


A Dominican Lay Sister 


HO is the Dominican lay sister and what part has she to play 

in Dominican contemplative life? The life of a lay sister is so 

little known. When a young lady wishes to consecrate herself to such a 

calling there are many who frown and shake the head sadly: drudg- 

ery is their opinion. All work and no prayer is another misconcep- 

tion. And the harm that is done in frustrating such a vocation is 
irreparable. 

To correct these misconceptions and to give a better understanding 
of a lay sister’s life is the purpose of this article. The writer will 
take the reader into a Dominican monastery where the life led by 
Dominican lay sisters will unfold in all its reality. 

They have come, this little group of lay sisters, to the Dominican 
contemplative way of life to satisfy their love for God which could 
have only one outlet: to spend themselves in His service. Next to 
God they have come to love their community which has received J 
them so graciously and of which they have become a part. For they 
have become the Marthas in union with the Marys as in the time 
of our Lord. Martha, if we may so speak, was the first contemplative 
lay sister. She combined prayer with activity. Our Lord was there 
where she could see him while she was doing her task, and while 
her hands were busy her eyes were upon Him. She was united to 
Mary who, reposing at the Master’s feet, represented the Marys of the 
community who praise Him each day in the recitation of the Divine 
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Office. So, in a spirit of unity, the lay sisters carry out their manual 
tasks, thereby enabling the choir sisters to engage in their choral 
; duties. And where there is unity there is peace. 


| The lay sister’s postulancy is, as it were, a time of probation last- 
' ing for about ten months, during which time she can test her voca- 
| tion by the practices of the monastic life. Then, if she wishes to go 
further, she takes the first step — the reception of the habit — and 
| begins her canonical year of novitiate. At the expiration of that 
) period she makes simple vows for three years. Then comes the great- 
est day of her life, the rare privilege of making solemn vows, which 
| is called a second baptism and a complete holocaust of herself to 
; God forever. 

The lay sister’s day begins with adoration, for in this Dominican 
contemplative monastery there is the great privilege of perpetual 
adoration. The lay sisters keep their adoration the hours before mid- 
night and from two to six in the morning, as the choir sisters arise 
at midnight for Matins and Lauds and remain until two o’clock. 

As her respective turn comes, she is aroused from sleep by a knock 
on her cell door. “The Master is here and calleth for thee!” The 
| lay sister answers the summons by calling to Jesus herself. She an- 
swers the knock with the customary word, “‘Jesu!” 

What a joy it is, her adoration. To be with her Spouse for two 
hours when the world about lies in slumber forgetful of Him. High 
in the niche is the beautiful ostensorium with its immaculate Host, 
while silent sentinels keep watch, the bright candles on either side 
in the hanging lamps. Profound silence pervades the monastery and 
is broken only by the audible tones coming from the choir. The two 
lay sisters, standing side by side before the altar, are saying their 
night office —- Pater Noster . . . Ave Maria — in union with the 
; angels who are ceaselessly praising God and whose carved images 
adorn the choir stalls. The lay sister’s Office, which consists of the 
same canonical hours as the choir sister’s, is divided into a certain 
number of Pater’s and Ave’s to be said for each hour. It is affiliated 
| with the Divine Office of the choir sisters. The lay sister knows her 
Office is an important obligation, and, although it is not binding 
like that of the great Divine Office, still she will not omit it. It be- 
comes for her an obligation which she lovingly discharges and ac- 
complishes in the times set aside for prayer. For her there is a time 
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for prayer in choir and there is a time for work, and her whole dayf 
is so regulated that neither time encroaches on the other. 

We say the lay sister's day — the spiritual part — commences 
with her adoration, for there before her Eucharistic Lord she receive 
the necessary help and grace to meet whatever the present day will 
bring. She meets Jesus then to meet Him later under another form 
joy or sorrow, or the trials that He sees fit to send as a means to sanc§ 
tification. . 

But the great center of her life from which flows the supremef 
source that vivifies all her actions of the day is the Holy Mass andf < 
reception of Holy Communion. Around this great action, this union 
with her Divine Spouse, is centered all her natural and spiritual activ. 
ity of the day. 

Both choir and lay sisters are in attendance at the conventual 
Mass, each sister kneeling in her place, missal in hand, absorbed in 
Calvary’s Sacrifice. The only sound, the audible tones of the priest 
who, at the altar in the outside chapel, is saying the Mass. At the 
Agnus Dei it is time for Holy Communion, and it would be difficult 
to imagine a more beautiful picture than this: all the white and 
black robed nuns filing out of their places, forming a procession tof 
the right and left, as they slowly proceed up the aisle to the little 
Communion window of the enclosure. As each one leaves, bearing 
away her Jesus, another takes her place and the procession goes on 
some coming back and passing those who will soon have within them 
their only Treasure. It is like a beautiful golden chain, each sister 
a link solidly joined to another in the bond of charity. 

After Mass there is a quarter of an hour given to thanksgiving, 
for the Divine Guest has come to the Bethany of our heart, and like§ 
Martha and Mary we try to give Him the same love and hospitality. 

After this repose at the Master’s Feet, the lay sisters leave to com-§ 
mence their respective tasks of the day. Each one knows the chargef 
especially assigned to her and she embraces it with a loving heartf 
and devoted zeal. It will be interrupted by the sound of the house 
bell which summons her to the refectory for the monastic fare of 
the morning. She will then resume her work. 

It does not matter what kind of work she is called upon to do. She 
has only one intention: to please God. It may be cleaning the cellar 
or cooking the meals, sweeping the halls or weeding the garden, or 
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' the beautiful work of baking the altar breads or cutting them into 
Bl hosts, or the making of candles for the altar. Or it may be the most 
lowly work that God alone sees; it does not matter; she is content 
and happy to do it. 

' Come with me and we shall see an example of this; we shall go 
| down to the barnyard to the chickens. Now some people think of 
chickens only as something good to eat. They seldom think of all 

i the care and attention that must be given to raise them. It is not a 
| pleasant task to clean up after chickens, and it takes time and labor 
; and patience to meet their moods, for some do not want to go roost 
s when they should and others want to when they should not. And 
there’s always one or two ready to fly over the fence that separates 
the yards every time they get a chance, with no regard for the little 

lay sister who must coax it to come down; and when it does, that 

means another chase around the yard until the unruly chicken is 
caught. Well, there she is in the midst of her chickens and smiling 
as happily as a queen on her throne. And if you were to ask her 
about her work, she would tell you she loves it. That is the truth! It 
is the work God has given her through her superior. His divine seal 
has been stamped upon it and He gives her the grace of soul and 
strength of body to carry it out. Contentment and peace reign with- 
in her for she is doing just what God asks of her and the joy of 
| this radiates from her smiling countenance. 

For a second time the lay sisters cease their work. It is the dinner 
}hour and is announced by the bell again. A long line of nuns files 
into the large refectory. On the far wall is a large crucifix above 
the Prioress’ table, and on either side of the room are long wooden 
tables, bare of covering, with plate, cup and knife, and wooden fork 
and spoon wrapped in a napkin. The nuns sit on benches. There is 
a stand in the middle over toward the wall for the nun who does 


eh the reading. There is always reading during meals. Two servers in 


;white aprons carry trays from which they serve the dishes of food. 
During working hours and at other times there is a continual silence 
broken only by necessary words, but now after this refection the 
monastic silence gives place to another exercise, as much a duty as 
any other, which is called recreation, a sisterly exchange of good 
humor and fun, pious stories and general ideas. 
The lay sisters begin their recreation in the kitchen amidst the 
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‘ clatter of dish washing and the pots and pans, and if you were tof 
pass by you would hear their merry laughter. As soon as the kitchenf 


work is finished they go to their own community room for the balance 
of the hour’s recreation. There they meet their Mother Mistress. 


In the monastic life there is only one Mother. She is the Prioress} 


the head of her family, and fittingly is given the title Reverend Moth 
er. The spiritual and temporal welfare of her children is her one 
concern, but since it is impossible to be in touch with so large a 
family, she delegates her power to other superiors: the Mistress of 
Novices to watch over and care for the young beginners in the re. 
ligious life of the choir sisters, and the Mistress of lay sisters who 
has the same charge. Through them she is able to hear about the 


progress and health of their respective groups. She herself cares forf 


the professed sisters. Once a week or oftener there is a fusion; that 
is, the three groups come together for recreation and a family re. 
union. 

If you would come to the door of the lay sisters’ room you would 
see them sitting on benches in a circle around their Mistress who is 
telling them stories or relating some amusing tale of the day. Even 
at recreation their hands are busy; one is mending clothes, another 
preparing vegetables, another folding the washed clothes, another 
sewing; each one busily occupied while they talk and laugh. And thi 
is the same little group that has left so much behind —— father, 
mother, sisters and brothers, home and country, never to see loved 
ones again. Why are they so happy now? Because for their complete 
sacrifice God has given them the hundred-fold promised even in this 
life. They have found in Dominican contemplative life a joy that 
fills their hearts. Austerity with cheerfulness is as compatible as work 
with prayer. 

After recreation the lay sisters have an hour for prayer before the 
Blessed Sacrament. Their Office is recited first and terminated fo 
the day. The rest of the time is devoted to spiritual reading or the 
Rosary as they so desire. They are not obliged to remain the ful 
hour, but at one-thirty can leave to have a walk in the garden, to 


read a pious book, the life of a saint, or to give themselves to whaif 


is a specialty with the lay sisters, knitting and crocheting. 

It is a familiar sight to see some lay sisters sitting on benches in 
the cloister, their fingers rapidly manipulating the needles while 1 
rainbow of colored wool meets the eye — yellow, pink, blue, red — 
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| the while a choir sister passes by smiling knowingly, for that yarn 


will soon be a cap or jacket for some poor missionary’s people where 
it is many degrees below zero and woolen clothes are needed so much. 
After this hour the lay sisters again resume their work for the 


‘) afternoon, until a signal at about five o’clock summons them again 
' to choir. This is their time for meditation and will include Benedic- 


tion of the Blessed Sacrament. It is as if our dear Lord says to them: 
“Come all you that labor and I will refresh you!’ And a half hour 
of mental prayer in the presence of our Eucharistic Lord is indeed 
refreshing. Afterwards there is the termination of the duties of the 


| day, followed by supper and evening recreation. Then the bell rings 


for the last exercise of the day, Compline, which the lay sisters at- 
tend. 

Compline is the closing of the Divine Office. As the nuns began 
their day before the Most Blessed Sacrament to ask God’s blessings 
upon their day, so in the evening they end the day before the sweet 
Presence’ of God, asking His blessing on the night. In all the other 
hours in the Divine Office praise and thanksgiving are offered to 
God, but here at Compline we beseech God for ourselves, asking 
for protection against what may come during the night. In the Office 
of Compline there is a lesson from St. Peter: “Be vigilant for the 


| devil like a roaring lion goes about seeking whom he may devour.” 


It is not only for ourselves that we ask God’s care and protection, 
but for all those souls out in the world who seek during the night 
those pleasures they cannot have in the day. Oh, yes! the night is 
a fertile field for the enemy of souls to sow his cockle in sin. Compline 
is being sung in the monastery, but what cares the world of souls 
for whom it is offered? Yet graces are flowing out from it into the 
darkness beyond. 

At the signal for Compline, which the lay sisters attend every eve- 
ning, the nuns put away their sewing baskets and whatever other 
work they have been doing and await a blessing. It is given by the 
Mother Prioress to her group, the Novice Mistress to her novices, and 
the Mistress of lay sisters to her charges. This is not just a formality, 


| just a custom, it is more than that; it is a devoted mother’s good- 


night parting. As each nun kneels before her and she blesses her, she 
puts into it all the love she feels as a mother for her child. She 
knows each one, her little trials and difficulties, the progress toward 
perfection, joys, and sorrows. She takes them into her own heart and 
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soothes them away with the hand raised to bless each one. A littk 
word of encouragement, a doubt dispelled, an admonition offered, 


kindly advice given there while the child, as it were, kneels befor 


its mother. As the blessing is given it seems to say to each nun: 
“Peace be to you!” No nun would ever think of retiring without it 
No Mother would think of leaving a sister without it. Even to the 
sick bed she will go so that peace of heart and mind will folloy 
in its wake. 

Compline is always accompanied, except during Advent and Lent 
when there is no organ. Combined with Compline is that exercise » 
dear to the heart of a Dominican: the Salve Regina Procession 
As we ask God’s protection for the night, so do we call upon ow 
Blessed Mother with this devotion. It is a stirring procession and ar 
unforgettable one when witnessed. 


At a signal from the Mother Prioress all the sisters rise and fik 
out of their stalls in unison, the lay sisters meet first together on 
either side at the altar and genuflect together and turn apart to walk 
single file down the main aisle preceded by two white novices a 
acolytes, and all the while both choir and lay sisters sing the appeal- 
ing Salve Regina. Yes! “Hail, Holy Queen, Mother of Mercy.’ When 
the procession has reached down to the main door, all turn around, 
choir facing choir. And what a lovely sight it is to see this long line 
of black and white clothed nuns, the lay sisters with their blac 
scapulars over the white habit and wearing their white veils which 
they always retain; then the “white novices” so-called because thei 
are completely habited in white (exchanging the white veil for 3 
black one at profession), and after these, the professed choir sister 
in their white habits and scapulars and black veils. Black and white 
are the distinctive colors of the Dominican Order, black for penance, 
white for purity. 


With the Latin words, Eja ergo advocata nostra, all kneel slighthg ;. 5 


turned toward the statue of the Blessed Virgin, and the sister who 
presides at the Office for the week, called Hebdomadarion, sprinkles 
holy water over each sister who makes the sign of the cross as she 
receives the blessing, as it were, from the Mother of God. There are 
many beautiful stories about our Lady and how she went about the 
dormitory at night blessing the brethren as they slept, and this little 
ceremony all in itself is a dear commemoration. 
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When the Salve Regina is finished, the procession is resumed and 
the versicle O Lumen is sung while the sisters return to their places. 
This is to honor the father and founder of the Dominican Order, 
St. Dominic, to ask his blessing, his help on the closing day and for 
the new one on the morrow. 

Compline ended, there is a short interval to examine how the day 
was spent. The scales are balanced one way or another; each sister 


‘knows her own book-keeping and the pages are open to God. The 


firm, sincere act of contrition that follows blots out the failings. 
Now it is bed-time and the long line of nuns leaves the choir to 
go to their cells. For the lay sister the labor of the day is done. After 
being refreshed by rest she will again resume her work next day but 
there will come a time when ill health or age will bear down upon 
her and she will be unable to continue doing for her beloved com- 
munity the services of former days. Then will this community that 
loves her tenderly bid her rest. When ill she will be given care and 
devoted ministration in the infirmary by the experienced and capable 
infirmarian. Spiritual and corporal attention will be given her and 
everything done by a good doctor to relieve her. If her illness should 
take a serious turn, all haste will be made to have the last sacra- 
ments given to her. Never will she be left alone. Her dear sisters 
will come during the day to cheer and comfort her and in the hours 


| of the night one will sit beside her to care for her needs, 


The entire community will assemble at her bedside when she is 
dying and sing the beautiful Salve Regina, imploring the Blessed 
Virgin to come to her aid. And even when she has died, the com- 
munity she loved still will hold her in its embrace, enfold her with 
the ceaseless Psalter that goes on night and day for her soul. The 
vault may receive her body but her memory will remain. Time and 
again will she be with her sisters at recreation, for incidents will be 
related of her and fond memories recalled; so beyond the grave she 
is still united to her community and praying for it. 

Such is the life of a Dominican lay sister. It is the monastic life 
Dominicans have been living for centuries and comes down to us 
at the present day in all its integrity and pristine beauty. If these 
pages should awaken an interest in this sublime vocation, we say 
what our Lord said to the two disciples who left St. John to come 
to Him and who wished to know something about Him: “Come and 
see!” 








The Apostle in the Mystery 
of the Church 


Louis Lochet, S$ 


HIS title is too ambitious. It would be impossible to develop fully, 
or even to sketch hastily, the outlines of such a subject in so few 
pages. Therefore this will be simply a matter of doctrinal indications) 
suggesting the supernatural dispositions which an apostle, priest o 
lay, must possess in order to give himself completely to the mystery 
of the Church and resolving the problems this very giving sometime 
presents. 
Actually these problems are more acute now than ever. Therf 
have always been apostles, but the characteristics of the modem 
apostle, it would seem, is to reflect on his apostolate, to take cog. 
nizance of his role and of his responsibilities in the Church. Hef 
appraises himself in relation to her, but as a result, he also judge} 
her in relation to himself. This cognizance is not unaccompanied byf 
difficulties. It resembles somewhat the life of a family. When the 
adolescent discovers his own personality and asserts it in the world 
he begins to pass through the crucible of his own judgment all that 
he has received from the family circle. His first decision tends to be 
severe: the judgment of too sudden reaction. There may be danger 
in this to the family spirit. It can end in disruption if the youth 
chooses himself and rejects what he has received from his own. But 
it can also be a step forward if the reaction from his environment 
leads him to an appreciation of values and if the man freely con- 
sents to the living bonds in which the child has grown. 
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For the apostle it cannot be a matter of passing through the cruci- 
ble of his own personal judgment the decisions and institutions of 
the Church, because there is here a supernatural element greater 
than himself. It must be emphasized from the start that to engage 
in this sort of criticism is to take a false way and to expose oneself 
to insurmountable difficulties. Taking stock of his own responsibili- 
ties, however, may well give the apostle strength to enter profoundly 
into the mystery of the Church and there to submerge himself com- 
pletely. There is nothing adult, one might say, in an apostolate which 
has not surmounted this crisis. 


TEMPTATION AGAINST THE CHURCH 


The drama of the apostle is the enormous disproportion between 
what he desires and what he actually accomplishes. The field of his 
action is so narrow and the field of his love so great! Don’t ask him 
/ to content himself with his task and not concern himself with the 
rest, like any hired hand. He is the man on whom “rests the weight 
of the world as if he had charge of it.’ If he looks at men, he loves 
them all, he would save them all. If he turns toward God, his heart 
is not large enough to love Him — he must have the hearts of all 
men. Wherever he turns, his desire is universal. It is here that he 
» discovers the Church, or rediscovers it if he is already in it. The 
| Church appears as an answer to his desire. Like all social organ- 
izations, she appears first as a union of men who, by the exchange of 
their services, together bring about an end which each one desires in 
himself and is incapable of realizing alone. Unlike every human socie- 
ty, however, God Himself is at work in the Church helping us realize 
the most human as well as the most superhuman of our desires: the 
salvation of mankind. With what joy the apostle feels his personal hope 
joined to the collective movement of the Church and to the action 
of God in the world! He gives himself to it completely and awaits 
his order to carry through to the end. In the Church at last he is 
going to save according to the measure of his desire, to bring about 
the universal redemption. 

Soon, alas, obscurities, anxieties and sometimes deceptions and 
doubts arise. Even in the Church, it seems to the apostle, his desire 
for salvation will not be realized. If his parish church is filled, he 
thinks of those who are outside. The men he meets in the street, in 
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whom he cannot be disinterested, how many can he reach? How 
many can the Church reach? What can one say when he thinks of 
the scope of the world, feels himself responsible for the millions of } 
men who live and breathe and die all around him without being : 
reached by the message of salvation? What say, above all, if he thinks f 
of the sweep of human history, plumbs the depth of those ten thou- 
sands of years in which men have lived, suffered, sought and died, § 
and in which the Church, it would seem, apparently did not yet} 
exist? It is here that she seems suddenly terribly small for the great f 
she pursues. Is she capable only of casting down that humanity jf 
she wishes to lift up in order to save? : 

That is not all; the Church, from whom one expects help toward § 
salvation, sometimes seems an obstacle to it. On a personal level it 
seems to the apostle that sometimes the use which is made of its 
forces by the order and ranks of its hierarchy do not make for their J 
full flowering; sometimes his personal piety is hard to adjust to the 
requirements of liturgical prayer; sometimes, finally, certain aspira- 
tions of his heart, certain aspects of his ideal, conflict with the con- 
crete attitudes of the Church, of his country, and of his time. All 
this is regrettable, but is it not, perhaps, merely that sacrifice of 
personal taste inevitable for anyone who would enter a social group? § 

More deplorable still to the apostle are the difficulties regarding 
the Church which he meets in his apostolate. It is not so difficult for § 
him to introduce Christ as to introduce the Church. Some of those § 
he addresses assail him bitterly for his allegiance to the Church. They 
declare themselves ready to follow Jesus and His evangelical ideal, § 
but not the Church and her historic attitudes. In the workers’ milieu, 
certain manners of churchmen, certain practices admitted or toler- § 
ated by the Church, alienate those whom Christ seems to call. In 
intellectual circles the pettiness of certain proceedings or simply the 
ineptitude of certain presentations of doctrine prevents the submis- 
sion of some whom the simplicity of the gospel would have per- 
suaded. Everywhere the apostle comes up against the same mystery: 
in order to save, it is necessary to win submission not only to the 
Incarnation of God in the adorable Humanity of Jesus, but also to 
the continuation of the Incarnation in the human weakness of the 
Christian people and their leaders; not only to the mystery of Christ 
but also to the mystery of the Church. The broader the view, the 
more disconcerting the mystery. 
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The temptation comes easily then: in order to be rid of the diffi- 
culty, why not set oneself to save without requiring such complete 
adherence to the Church? For some this will be simply a manner of 
working, for others it will become a conscious attitude. Some will 
try to formulate an apostolic method based simply on total and gen- 
erous devotion. That at least is open to all. Is it not charity which 
saves? Is it not possible for one to have charity without being in 
the Church? And even, some will say, without holding the faith? 
How wide a way to salvation this opens, how many obstacles are 
removed; so many strong hearted people there are, ready to give 
service. Others may require a more specific religious pattern of prayer 
and even of interior life, but with a certain contempt for what is 
called religious practice. They would conceive of forms of the spiritual 
life which would bypass submission to the most fundamental laws of 
the Church. They have suffered so much from the practice of re- 
ligion without spirit that they are less aware of the danger of too 
generous spirit without practice. All these states of mind and others 
still tend to reduce the conflict in the soul of the apostle between 
his desire to save all men and the difficulty of drawing them all into 
the Church, by minimizing the necessity of adherence to the Church. 

Unstable and dangerous position! They know the firmness of the 
Church in presenting herself as the only way of salvation and in 
requiring not only the interior adherence of the heart to her teach- 
ing but also the exterior adherence to her sacraments. This is not 
intransigence, but consciousness of her mission. An apostle who would 
not accept these essential directives or who would abandon them 
and preach religion without them, would no longer be sent, he would 
no longer be an apostle. Indeed, even while calling himself sent by 
the Church, he would teach a doctrine no longer hers: supreme 
illogicality! 

Is it necessary, on the other hand, to believe oneself obliged to think 
that only those truly gain the mystery of salvation who, knowing the 
Church from the inside, know enough of her hidden grandeur not to 
let themselves be troubled by her apparent littleness, or who, sur- 
mounting all personal difficulties and social barriers, penetrate from 
the outside into the Church and there take root by a regular practice 
of religion? If this is so, then the dimensions of redemption appear 
very narrow. A new temptation against the Church awaits us here: 
a sort of disillusionment and despair for the final outcome of her 
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mission. Our adherence becomes a sort of resignation to harassing 
labor destined to failure. The sources of our action will no longer § 
be sustained by confidence in success. Faith in the salvation we so 
much desire will appear like an illusion of youth, now long forgotten. 
It is not union with the Church which is menaced, but love of the f 
Church and confidence in her leaders. . 

Is the Church incapable of bringing to fruition this great desire f 
to save all our brothers which has impelled us toward her? Must the 
apostle choose between a break with the Church and resignation to f 
failure within the Church; between emancipation from the sacra- 
mental structure in order to win the masses and acceptance of that J 
structure only to see them escape from the net of salvation? 

Only by searching deeply into the mystery of the Church will we 
be able to avoid these alternatives. We must indeed find between 
these two lines of thought, or better above them, the true super- J 
natural view. We must rise finally to the summit from which we dis- 
cover that not in spite of her sacramental requirements, but because 
of them, does the Church gain the masses; not in spite of her struc- f 
ture limited in time and space, but because of it, does the Church § 
reach all mankind; not in spite of his adherence to the Church, but 
because of it and through it, will the apostle see his desire for uni- 
versal salvation realized in the mystery of catholicity. 

In order to reach the center of this problem, it is not enough to 
cast an over-optimistic glance upon the results already achieved by } 
the action of the Church, past or present, nor even to show promises f 
of magnificent progress manifested in her. There will always remain, f 
tragically enough, that disproportion between what she does and f 
what she ought to do. It is not in the scale of history and experience | 
that one can hope to find a solution, but in the light of faith which § 
illumines the mind of the Church. In order to grasp it, it is neces- 
sary to step back and see not only the place of our action in the f 
Church, but also the place of the Church in the plan of God. 


Tue Cuyurcu, MANIFESTATION OF Gop’s MERCIFUL LOVE 


God has only one idea, which governs all the constitution of the 
world and its history: to manifest Himself in His work. He creates § 
for His glory. Through all creation and in the events which follow J 
there appear gradually the lines of the Divine Face. The history of 
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the world is a manifestation of God in his work, a slow and solemn 
epiphany. 

In material creation, across the vast reaches of the sky, He traces 
with broad stroke the picture of His power and immensity. But there 
is a yet more faithful image: man carries within himself the likeness 
of the Spirit, embracing all in one, with traits of that love which is 
ravishment and gift of self. Even more, made clear in him by grace 
are the sources of new life, the stirrings of divine love; in mankind 
transfigured the most secret mystery is made known: God is love. 
Such is the key to the organization of the world: it is a manifestation 
of love, a manifestation of God as Love. But this is not all. God has 
still something to say to Himself which neither nature nor man nor 
even original grace have known how to express. It is, as it were, the 
most secret chord of His love: His mercy. God is Merciful Love. He 
is not only love which gives, but love which forgives. He is not only 
goodness which elevates but goodness which re-elevates. He is not 
only the Creator who leans out over the abyss of nothingness to raise 
up His creature, but the Father who bends down over the abyss of 
sin to resurrect His child. All human history is ordered toward the 
manifestation of divine mercy as a Redemption. Sin is permitted, with 
its immense ravages, in order to sound the measure of divine love, to 
weigh God’s mercy. The quality of justice itself only heightens the 
outpouring of this merciful goodness. 

The entire history of Israel is a progressive manifestation of the 
mercy of God for His people. It is expressed in the refrain of Psalm 
135: “Because He is good, because His Mercy is eternal.” Humanity, 
represented by the people of God, appears at each turn of its history 
as misery forever renewed, forever succored; and God, as the one 
who is not able to resist the appeal of this distress, even when it is 
born of sin, indeed most of all then, because then it is most com- 
plete. “He saw when they were in tribulation, and He heard their 
prayer.” ? His mercy extends from age to age and fills the earth: “the 
earth is full of the mercy of the Lord.” * 

The constant renewal of His mercy shows forth as well the eternity 
of God. His own nature is to be faithful. God is the Faithful One. 
The great idea of allegiance is that of a free gift, given once and for 
all by God to man and remaining unbreakable, despite the failures 

1 Ps. 105: 44. 

2Ps, 32:53 ef. Ps. 24: 10. 
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and the denials of mankind. Thus the eternal goodness shows} 
through, because it is absolutely above the changes of time and the f 
defections of the creature; it is declared in one instant for centuries 
on centuries, an infinite goodness which nothing exhausts, nothing 
casts down, greater in good than the world’s sin is in evil. This in- 
finite bounty, this eternal fidelity, this living mercy, proclaims God in f 
the history of His people. 

All this, however, is only a preparation. The most profound secrets f 
of divine love have not yet been revealed. They are veiled even by 
these images which clothe them and proclaim them. God prepares a 
more solemn declaration of His love for humanity; He creates a great § 
silence in history in order to pronounce it. All these rays of goodness 
are but the pale light of dawn before the appearance of the sun. God f 
Himself finally appears in the history of the world. The eternal Word f 
is pronounced in time for the ears of humanity. What was hidden 
from the beginning becomes manifest; what was invisible becomes § 
visible. But this manifestation prepared from all time and through 
all eternity, conveys a very special meaning. God unveils to the world 
the secret of His being; but it is not a revelation of power, a blind-f 
ing flash of light; it is the disconcerting manifestation of goodness; 
apparuit benignitas.* The mysterious name which has not yet been § 
uttered, we hear in this way: He is called Jesus, He is Savior. 

The redeeming Incarnation is substantially a manifestation of the 
mercy of God. The very fact says so sufficiently: God has pity on our 
misery. All the acts of Christ repeat it, detail it in their own way: 
God has appeared and He is a living goodness. One sees him and he ff 
is a healing force, a kindness which pardons. Thus all the history of f 
the world finds meaning in Christ. The spread of sin prepares for 
the outpouring of mercy, or even more, mercy faces sin itself and 
sees there a new opportunity for a manifestation of love. The sacred f 
history of the world is a mystery of the love that is stronger than hate. 

Adapted to human conditions, this manifestation of God through J 
the Incarnation is capable of prolongation and even requires prolon- § 
gation. God is here, manifested, but he expresses Himself in gestures, 
in words, in human attitudes. No one is capable of saying all that 
he ought to say. By the very fact of His Incarnation, God is bound 
in some way to the conditioning of space and time. His message is 
addressed to all men but his action in the world is limited to such 


3 Titus 3:4. 
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and such an epoch, such and such a country. Thus, in Christ there 
always remains an infinite disproportion between the divine love He 
bears for all and the testimony He is able to give to some. Even 
thirty years of hidden life, after years of service, of labors and pardon, 
after the agony of the flagellation and the Passion, after the excesses 
which took His life and opened His Heart, there always remain in- 
finite reserves of love which He would manifest in new acts, to reach 
the consciousness of all men. 

It is of this fundamental disproportion between the divine love 
which Christ would express to the world and His acts as man, that 
the Church is born. She was born, the Fathers tell us, of the trans- 
pierced Heart of Jesus and, since born of this very breaking, of a 
human heart constrained to the end to convey the love of God and 
finding itself powerless to do so. This powerlessness needs supplement. 
The love that lives in Jesus needs other hearts now, through which 
to give itself. Each man has received a body in order to manifest to 
the world the secrets of his soul, there to engrave the lines of his 
action; but Christ has riches too great to express in only one face 
and expend in only one life. He must have a supplementation of 
His body, new means of expression and action, more than His own 
Body: a Mystical Body in addition to his physical body. This ful- 
filling of Christ which continues in the world the manifestation of 
divine love, this Mystical Body which achieves in the world the mis- 
sion of that love, is the Church. It is still Christ, because it is the 
same manifestation of redeeming mercy, but it is Christ extended to 
all the ends of the earth. Even as it is divine love which incarnates 
Christ in order to show itself in Him, so it is the Spirit of Christ who 
breathes in the Church, organizes it and gives it life, in order to 
show itself still in her: “‘As the Father has sent me, I also send you.” * 

It is the heart of Christ which communicates its life to the Church 
and sets her in motion. That is why she is, as it were, insatiably avid to 
give humanity more expressive outward signs of divine love. It makes 
her go to all misery in order to assuage it, to all misfortune in order to 
relieve it, and to explore all suffering in order to assume it: “The love 
of Christ impels us.” > One might say that the inexhaustible renewal 
of human misery is to her but a provocation to show the inexhaustible 
riches of her generosity. Christ still thirsts for new actions and new 

4 John 20:21. 

5 Cf. II Cor. 5:14. 
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passions in which to manifest Himself in His saints. And as there is 
no form of human misery on which God, through His Church, does 
not look, so there is no form of suffering whose weight, by His Church, 
He has not assumed. That is why the Church opposes sin, as did 


Christ; better still, attains fulfillment in spite of the opposition of | 


sin. It is not a love which meets no obstacle, but a love which no 
obstacle can halt, that she is charged to manifest. In the face of the 


ever growing enormity of the sins of men, their ingratitude, their 
indifference, she manifests the inexhaustible long life, the fidelity of F 
divine love, always ready to pardon. She presents the manifestation f 


of mercy to the world. 


To understand this better, it is not just any kind of activity which 


occupies the Church; it is the same mission that was given to the 


Church at her foundation. There is a congregation, a Church, precise- } 


ly for that reason: so that there may be many to love and to manifest 


that love in the world. This society lives by interaction, by works § 
which make sense only when they manifest a communion of persons 


in the bonds of the same love. These bonds extend beyond all human 


boundaries, manifest a tie greater and stronger than those of all hu- f 


man societies: the bond of divine love. 


That is why the internal law of the Church, the distinctive sign J 


of its members is mutual love: “By this sign all men know that you 
are My disciples, if you have love for one another.” © Even the de- 


ficiencies found in certain members of the Church, far from being f 
obstacles to the fullness of love, are occasions for its manifesta- f 
tions, to show in the human make-up of the Church that which is f 
proper to divine love.? The Church has not come to bring to the 
world first of all a manifestation of her success, but of her charity. f 
Or better, where one can say of her sons: “See how they love,” there 7 


alone the Church has succeeded. 
It is in this Church that the apostle receives his particular mission 
as part of the mission of the whole. He is raised up by Christ, directed 


by the Spirit to aid the Church, by his particular going forth into J 


the world to show forth divine love. He must be for those around 


6 John 13:25. 


7 St. Augustine, Sermo 10 de verbis Domini: “For wherefore do we all labor? § 


Except it be that we are men, mortal, fragile, weak, bearing about earthen vessels 


which straiten one another? But if the fleshy vessels be straitened, the spaces § 


of love are enlarged.” 
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him something of a “mystery of God,” and consequently an appari- 
tion of His merciful goodness. Because this divine charity which per- 
vades him must pass through all the human fibers of his will and his 
heart, it must become concrete in all the human gestures of his devo- 
tion and his acts; thus the mystery of the Incarnation is achieved in 
him. Further, all the human rites with which he finds himself bound, 
bonds of family or of work, of labor or leisure, and even small occa- 
sional happenings, are destined by God to become conductors of this 
marvelous message of divine charity. 

This at the same time simplifies and exacts. How it enlightens the 
first orientation of the apostolic soul! It is not first of all a matter of 
judging others, but of loving them; it is not primarily a matter of 
propaganda to attract to the Church, as one seeks new members for 
a society, but of sending forth love; it is never a matter of defending 
one group like other human groups, but of reconciling in one love 
all our human brothers, no matter how divided among ourselves. 
This love will not then be a constraint but an appeal, just as God 
not only respects liberty but sustains it. 

But to accomplish this mystery is exacting. It is not simply a mat- 
ter of giving others signs of goodness and human well-doing, but 
precisely the manifestation of charity which, even while remaining 
very human, appears more than human; charity which tends toward 
pure generosity, with a sort of predilection for the poorest, the most 
abandoned, the most ungrateful. Charity is radically universal, be- 
cause there is not a single misery in which it is not interested and 
which is not within its compass, a single man to whom it has nothing 
to say. Charity is likewise inexhaustible because when it has done 
all that is humanly possible, it seems then that it has not yet begun. 
All these sentiments, which the apostle feels intensely, are inspired, 
he discovers, by the charity of God at work within him to manifest 
itself to the world. 

Oh, that he might be carried away with it, that the mystery of 
Christ and of the Church might be accomplished in him! His heart 
becomes insatiable for good. He would always do infinitely more than 
he is doing; he has the feeling that he has never succeeded in saying 
all that he wants to say, in doing all that he would do. All misery 
cries out for his help; his acts are powerless to realize the desires of 
his heart. The love which has seized him passes all the possibilities 
of his action. He may suffer from it, but he knows that in this he 
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resembles his model, Christ. Like Him, he has a mission whose ful- 
fillment passes human possibilities, a message to transmit which he 
is not able entirely to express. Like Him also, his heart finally broken, 
he sustains other apostles who transmit to the world what he has not 
been able to say. This unity of charity in diversity of action; this it- 
self is the Church. 

Let him not be astonished then if he must hurl himself like Christ 
at the obstacle of sin. The love he brings to the world is a redeeming 
love. He must understand this if he is not to be disconcerted by the 
difficulty of his mission. It is not by rare accident that he meets cold- 
ness, misunderstanding or hate. It is, as it were, the law of his de- 
velopment. It is necessary that the love of the apostle show itself 
to the world more persevering than indifference, more tenacious than 
hate, stronger than sin; a love which nothing stops, no obstacle can 
turn back, no refusal can crush, and in which the sinner himself 
finally recognizes more than human love, the very love of God for 
himself. May these encounters then, however painful, be for the 
apostle not merely a danger of defeat for his mission, but a provo- 
cation to realize it in full. 

May he go further still. May he accept with sinners the burden of 
multiple miseries which follow in the wake of sin: sufferings of the 
flesh and of the heart, disgust with an atmosphere vitiated with evil, 
the taste of death. All that they suffer, may he suffer with them. May 
his own role in the world and the human bonds special to him be- 
come for him the occasion of making up in himself what is wanting 
to the Passion of Christ for His Body, which is the Church. Then it 
would be necessary that Christ accept his offering to show His mercy 
for this sinful world. Then in him would be made true the words ap- 
plied to the Master: “Behold the Lamb of God who bears the sins 
of the world.” 

The apostle does not do this all alone; he does it in union with all 
those who, in all times and under all skies, have accepted human 
misery in order to show forth the law of God. Because this showing 
forth is done in the Church, where everything is accomplished in 
common charity, it is the work of all and it appears wholly in each 
one. Thus is manifested finally in the Church the plan of the Father, 
the design of Christ, the intimate desire of the apostle: to embrace 
the world with a total embrace, to express in a world as great as the 


universe, the infinite mercy of God. 
(To be continued) 





Times of St. Patrick 


F. H. McMahon 


N times like our own, the present and the past must be closely 
joined in our thought; for the stresses of today drive us toward a 

retroactive discovery of what lights men have used to guide them 
through former darknesses. This is the thought that takes me back 
to the fifth century and embodies a proposal toward a deeper study 
than has yet been made of the times including and preceding the 
formative years of St. Patrick in Gaul. To understand rightly the 
nature and effect of his mission, we must have some analysis of his 
education and of the world in which two decades of his early man- 
hood were spent. . 

In his days the long established order of the known world was in 
process of collapse. In his days there was, in the midst of dreadful 
mazes of slaughter, rapine, and barbaric assault, a profusion of sanc- 
tity, a great “lifting up of hearts,” a “heroic effort of spiritualiza- 
tion.” During a century and a half when the ancient Empire, east 
and west, was being torn apart in foundation and superstructure, a 
host of saints was working out designs of salvage and reconstruc- 
tion, the greatest of these names forming a catalog of spiritual emi- 
nence seldom equalled in history: Anthony, Athanasius, Hilary of 
Poitiers, Martin of Tours, Basil, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Jerome, Au- 
gustine, Honoratus, Cassian, Patrick, Leo the Great, Benedict, Greg- 
ory the Great. 

It is to give St. Patrick of Ireland his proper place within this 
glorious pattern that I am proposing a new study of his twenty form- 
ative years on the continent of Europe. This proposal involves no 
disparagement of what has been done. The need is not for undoing 
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the loving work, through centuries, of saints and scholars, but for 
providing a necessary supplement. 

Though the name of Patrick is honored and loved throughout the 
world, he is thought of as preeminently — almost exclusively — 
Irish. We do not think of Athanasius as Alexandrian Greek, or of 
Ambrose as Italian, or of Augustine as African. But, as J. B. Bury 
and others have pointed out, the medieval Lives have been con- 
cerned with the portrait of Patrick as an Irish “hero saint.” And 
most modern biographers, though more concerned with precision as 
to facts, have in the main followed the medieval tradition. 

Early in our century, Professor Bury caught the idea of giving the 
great Irish missionary his true place in the main current of the his- 
tory of Western Europe, and, therefore he called his book, Saint | 
Patrick and His Place in History. What Bury succeeded in doing was 
to give definite outlines to the life of the saint, to his relation with 
Rome, and to his activities in Ireland — devoting, however, as others 
had done, his main attention to the last-named factor. The “Place 
in History” hangs on to his book as a rapid, unfinished chapter, sug- 
gestive rather than definitive. No one to date has taken up and fol- 
lowed the suggestion. 

According to Patrick’s own testimony, he escaped from slavery in 
Ireland at the age of twenty-two; and it is generally agreed that he § 
spent about twenty years — the main formative period of his life — 
in Gaul. Old writers hardly touched on this period; they were con- 
cerned solely with Ireland. Modern writers, because they find so little 
testimony as to specific details of their saint’s activity, pass lightly 
over the same period. 

However, significant details are not lacking. If we know the loca- 
tion and history of a place where a man laid the foundations of his 
life-work, if we know rather thoroughly the nature of his education, 
if we know who his teachers were and what they taught, if we know 
the active life of the religion in which he became a bishop, revela- 
tion of this knowledge becomes essential to any true biography of f 
the man. 

No one of surpassing alertness and intelligence could have lived 
in southern Gaul from 412 to 432 A.D. without being aware of what ff 
was going on in his world and without being strongly influenced 
thereby. Gazing as into a murky crystal ball we see only dim out- f 
lines of events remotely past. Patrick knew far more than we possi- 
bly can know of the slow putrefaction of the Roman Empire, of the 
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dreadful incursions of Teutonic tribes, of the relentless pressure from 
the north of the incredibly ferocious Hunnish horde which for a 
whole century kept in murderous ferment all of the imperial prov- 
inces of Europe, Asia, and Africa. ‘These actions, imperfectly record- 
ed for us, were to Patrick clearly evident facts; grim, terrific, and 
portentous. 

Space here does not permit proof that the educated Roman citizen 
of the fifth century knew his world better — for all our boasted 
speed of transportation —- than we know ours. Even hermits fre- 
quently moved their dwelling places to and fro, between Britain, 
Gaul, Rome, Greece, Palestine, Syria, Egypt. 

Not long before Patrick was born, the first great raid of the Visi- 
goths destroyed the Eastern Emperor, Valens, and his imperial army 
at Adrianople. For many years after that the frontiers of all the 
Empire were desperately held more or less firm by the military genius 
and astute diplomacy of Theodosius the Great. During Patrick’s early 
boyhood Alaric was ravaging Greece with barbaric savagery only less 
cruel than the scientific ruthlessness that now, in our highly civi- 
lized time, can “liquidate” races or nations. Theodosius, again in 
desperate battle, was saving Italy from the ambitions of Arbogast the 
Frank; and, a little later, Stilicho preserved Rome by annihilating a 
wild inroad of federated Teutonic tribes from Baltic lands. At about 
the time Patrick escaped from slavery in Ireland, Alaric’s forces 
swarmed into, through, and over the hitherto inviolable city of Rome, 
and during Patrick’s formative years in Gaul, that imperial province 
was ruled in part by Visigoths beginning to emerge from barbar- 
ism. During the years when he was missionary bishop in Ireland, 
Patrick once came for a conference with Pope Leo in Rome; not 
long after that, Europe was freed from the century-long menace of 
the Huns. 

There in broad outline are some of the tremendous actions about 
which St. Patrick knew, about which he was deeply concerned, around 
which he meditated on the tragic greatness of his own time. 

It is clear also that he knew that some great task was before him 
and that he was tireless in long preparation. On pasture hillsides, 
among the woods of northern Erin, he had already learned, literally, 
to give tender care to his sheep and he had learned the practice 
and virtue of unceasing prayer. Ordina quest’ amor o tu que m’ami, 
wrote the medieval Franciscan poet, Jacopone da Todi, presenting 
the command as from our Lord, ‘‘Set love in order, thou who lovest 
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Me.” For twenty years in Gaul, Patrick was steadily about the busi- 
ness of this discipline of love so that he might become the effective 
agent of its dynamic power. 

Who were his teachers? Like all great men who become thorough- 
ly educated, he learned from the. living and the dead. First and fore- 
most and always he sat at the feet of the ever-living Christ, with the 
Scriptures as his text. Nearer to his own era was Anthony the Hermit 
whose discipline of piety was brought to Gaul during Anthony’s life- 
time by Athanasius and there entrenched by the great abbot and 
bishop, Martin of Tours. Though it is improbable that Patrick ever 
saw St. Martin, the younger disciples of that great bishop were his 
teachers and friends. The direct influence of Anthony came to Gaul 
through Athanasius. Later currents flowed indirectly by way of Syria 
and Constantinople. 

At about the time that Alaric was surging through Rome, John 
Cassian was founding, at Marseilles, the monastery of St. Victor. 
Almost as illustrious was the island monastery of Lerins, founded 
during the early years of the fifth century by Honoratus. On this 
“island of saints and scholars,” Patrick spent several years, learning 
more and more of the science and art of sanctity, which he was 
later to establish wonderfully in a new “‘island of saints and scholars.” 
During most of the twenty years of Patrick’s stay in Gaul, Cassian 
was at work with his /nstitutes and Conferences putting in order the 
discipline of holiness as exemplified in the monasticism of the East. 
What these contain was being transmitted by word and example from 
Cassian and Honoratus to many youngsters — including such fellow 
students of Patrick as Germain of Auxerre and Hilary of Arles. 

During the same years St. Augustine was at work on The City of 
God in which is concentrated and strongly set forth the facts and 
ideas that were a common concern with orthodox Christian thinkers 
of the day. On the ruin of ancient Rome’s declining glory Augustine 
would build “the glorious liberty of the children of God.” His ideas 
were shared by orthodox Christians, including those in Gaul. 

During the long years while Augustine was writing his great work, 
the spirit and structure of Eastern monasticism, formerly brought to 
Italy and Gaul by Athanasius, were now being codified and estab- 
lished in Gaul by Cassian and Honoratus. Cassian had spent many 
years in Syria and Egypt and, as deacon, had been under the tute- 
lage of the great Chrysostom at Constantinople. Foundations of later 
Benedictine theory and practice are equally indebted to the monas- 
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tic system of St. Basil and the Jnstitutes and Conferences of John 
Cassian, great as abbot, great as teacher. 

To take another phase of the twenty-year-long education of Pa- 
trick, there is sufficient evidence that he was thoroughly drilled in 
church administration. The earthly communion of saints with whom 
he worked had abbots and bishops as leaders. In a former genera- 
tion St. Martin was eminent in both capacities; Cassian was abbot 
of St. Victor; Honoratus, abbot of Lerins, was later bishop of Arles. 
Hilary, his disciple, occupied the see of Arles as successor to Honor- 
atus. Germain, contemporary, friend, and patron of Patrick, was 
bishop of Auxerre; and Patrick himself became missionary bishop of 
Ireland. The influence of the monastic spirit which he carried with 
him has its evidence later in the great monasteries of medieval Ire- 
land and in the resurgence toward Britain and the Continent of such 
missionary actions as those of Columba of Iona and Columbanus of 
Luxeuil. 

According to the testimony of St. Patrick himself, he was no schol- 
ar, and some biographers have tried to read into his words a con- 
tempt for scholarship. He may — or rather, must — have held in 
contempt the ornate, pretentious, decadent rhetoric of the last days 
of pagan Rome, a rhetoric which found some Christian imitators; 
but he certainly must have admired the genuine scholarship and sin- 
cere eloquence of Jerome, Cassian, and Augustine. 

Indeed the victorious scholarship, eloquence, and holiness of 
Athanasius and Augustine had made firm for Patrick the orthodox 
Catholic faith that he carried to victory against the pagan druidism 
of Ireland. For his own mission, classical scholarship was not needed. 
The qualities needed were those that he had: the practice of prayer, 
discipline of piety, tireless zeal, orthodox faith, sufficient knowledge 
of Latin, ready skill in Irish-Gaelic, persuasive eloquence, and knowl- 
edge of how to establish, organize, and maintain churches. So far 
as these qualities could be acquired, he had acquired them among 
the saints of southern Gaul during some twenty years previous to 
432 A.D. 

One day, seven centuries ago, the Minnesinger, Walther von der 
Vogelweide, sat upon a stone, legs crossed, chin-in-hand, and pond- 
ered on the fate and fortune of a world in which there were three 
powerful motivating forces; power, wealth, and the grace of God. 
And he could not see how the first two could be subordinated to the 
necessary third; and yet it must be done. See, treason in the alley 
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waits, and Might is captain on the Streets; Peace grovels sick, Right 
is repealed; The three will not be safe on Earth, unless the two be 
firstly healed. 

In another age of vast confusion and transition, fifteen centuries 
ago, great saints knew that the healing itself must come from above. 
How well, in the midst of our own travail, do we know that? 

My theme has been concerned with a holy, imperial legion of 
the spirit, which did mightily put forth, against night and death, the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness. St. Patrick was no lone cap- 
tain, sole designer of his own strategy and campaigning action. He 
was trained for twenty precious years in one of the most eminent 
and successful schools of spiritual warfare that our world has yet 
seen. To assess rightly the epic grandeur of his life, his crusade must 
be seen as a spearhead thrust, westward; and behind that thrust, 
the full weight of Christian Rome. 

What I am now writing must be called the tentative sketch of a 
plan, for the fulfillment of which I have neither time nor the nec- 
essary scholarly fitness. As plain citizen, let us say, I am trying to 
define something that needs to be done. 

Bury, and numerous Irish biographers during the course of a cen- 
tury, have worked wonders at clarifying details of St. Patrick’s action 
in Ireland, to such effect that a recent critic who reviewed Gogarty’s 
book about Patrick and spoke of “‘this obscure saint’? was merely 
echoing the cheap, antiquated sarcasm of Edward Gibbon. But I 
should like to see the present standard biographies properly supple- 
mented by an account of what St. Patrick learned and of what he 
became with the help of the saints in Gaul and with the aid, direct 
or indirect, of saints throughout the whole Empire. Then, perhaps, 
we may know what he was bringing with him when, on that famous 
Easter Day, he walked with his companions from Slane Hill to Tara, 
all chanting, we are told, the famous Lorica. 

The “Breastplate of St. Patrick,’ woven of faith in the eternal 
Trinity and of confidence in all the powers of heaven, crowns its 
Gaelic chant with echoing Latin, which, unless we risk transmission 
of progress into despair, must ring triumphantly through times to 
come: “Domini est salus; Christi est salus; Salus tuus, Domine sit 
semper nobiscum.” ' 

1 “Salvation is of the Lord; salvation is of Christ; may Thy salvation, O Lord, 
be ever with us!” 





The One Commandment 
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Cuarity Is BENEFICENT 


 pcnes rani is the best-known form of charity. Hence, it is often 
identified with charity itself. Actually charity should manifest itself 
in good works, not only doing good but doing it for those who need 
it most: to feed the hungry, to give drink to the thirsty, to clothe the 
naked, to visit the sick and imprisoned—such works of mercy are all 
essential to charity. Without them we shall not have charity, and con- 
sequently we shall not have life everlasting. Even in the Old Testa- 
ment the Lord said to Moses: “There will not be wanting poor in 
the land of thy habitation: therefore I command thee to open thy 
hand to thy needy and poor brother, that liveth in the land.” * We 
should moreover break bread not only with our brother but with our 
enemy. “If thy enemy be hungry, give him to eat: if he thirst, give 
him water to drink.” * Only by helping our needy brother can we 
be just, that is to say, in God’s grace. “And if a man be just . . . and 
hath given his bread to the hungry, and hath covered the naked 
with a garment: hath not lent upon usury . . . he shall surely live, 
said the Lord God.’ * To scorn or simply to ignore the poor is to 
neglect something of our own, to neglect ourselves. “Deal thy bread 
to the hungry, and bring the needy and the harbourless into thy 
house: when thou shalt see one naked, cover him, and despise not 
thy own flesh.” * 
1 Matt. 25:43. 3 Prov. 25:21. 


2 Deut. 15:11. t Ezech. 18:7-9. ® Isa. 58:7. 
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We are members of the same body. Have we ever reflected on all 
the implications of this doctrine? Have we felt in our flesh our 
brother’s wounds? Have we endured with the poor? Have we suf- 
fered with the sick? Have we wept over the sins of our brother? 
Saint Paul felt strongly about the union of all men in the Mystical 
Body. ““To the weak I became weak, that I might gain the weak. I 
became all things to all men, that I might save all.” ° We cannot 
remain insensible when confronted by our brothers’ needs. If we close 
our hearts to their misery the charity of God is not in us. “He that 
hath the substance of this world, and shall see his brother in need, 
and shall shut up his bowels from him: how doth the charity of God 
abide in him? My little children, let us not love in word, nor in 
tongue, but in deed, and in truth.” * Many times when we could 
have performed a good deed but instead contented ourselves with just 
a word, the word seemed an offense to the poor. “What shall it 
profit, my brethren, if a man say he hath faith, but hath not works? 
Shall faith be able to save him? And if a brother or sister be naked, 
and want daily food: And one of you say to them: Go in peace, 
be ye warmed and filled, yet give them not those things that are 
necessary for the body, what shall it profit.” ° It is therefore an obli- 
gation to help our brothers; if we cannot help them personally and 
directly it is a duty to help them at least with our temporal goods. 
The responsibility of Christians in this matter is grave insofar as 
indigence and misery often serve as a cause of sin and lead naturally 
to atheism and irreligion. One who is hungry and deprived of the 
necessities of life is led to doubt faith and providence; wandering far 
from God’s glance he easily falls prey to the enemies of God whereas 
material nourishment often changes into spiritual nourishment and 
serves as a prop to a wavering faith. 

The rich should have confidence in God; they should concern them- 
selves with becoming rich in good deeds, with accumulating treasures 
in heaven “‘where neither the rust nor moth doth consume, and where 
thieves do not break through, nor steal.” * The rich have received 
a treasure which if not transformed into good works will be their 
damnation: there is no choice. The threat of St. James against the 
miserly rich is clear and severe: “Go to now, ye rich men, weep and 
howl in your miseries, which shall come upon you. Your riches are 


6 Cf. I Cor. 9:22. 8 James 2:14. 
7 Cf. I John 3:17. 9 Matt. 6:20. 
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corrupted: and your garments are moth-eaten. Your gold and silver is 
cankered: and the rust of them shall be for a testimony against you, 
and shall eat your flesh like fire. You have stored up to yourselves 
wrath against the last days. Behold the hire of the laborers, who have 
reaped down your fields, which by fraud has been kept back by you, 
crieth: and the cry of them hath entered into the ears of the lord of 
Sabaoth. You have feasted upon earth; and in riotousness you have 
nourish your hearts, in the day of slaughter.” '® The very riches 
themselves will bear witness against the rich and will be the cause 
of their condemnation. 

The rich however are not the only ones obliged to succor the poor. 
Charity obliges us all. Unfortunately too many believe themselves dis- 
pensed from the duty of charity because they think they are not rich 
enough. And when will they be sufficiently rich? No doubt we would 
like to give alms wherever we would not suffer a privation. Could we 
then state that we have truly performed a work of charity when we 
gave up nothing? Our Lord did not say that on the last day these 
words would be addressed only to the rich: “For I was hungry, and 
you gave me not to eat: I was thirsty and you gave me not to drink.” "' 
Nor did He mean only the rich when He said that those who did not 
serve Him in the person of the poor and humble would be excluded 
from the kingdom of heaven. “And He answering, said to them: .. . 
He that hath two coats, let him give to him that hath none; and he 
that hath meat, let him do in like manner.” '* Jesus did not say that 
the one who has his stores filled should feed the hungry, nor that the 
one whose closets overflow should clothe the naked but, “He that 
hath two coats, let him give to him that hath none.” 

The duty of almsgiving is based not upon our riches but upon the 
needs of the poor. Charity should be generous, not niggardly. We 
should give readily, spontaneously, over and above the indispensable; 
we should seek out and anticipate the needs of the poor and forsee 
their requests. True charity should be prudent, favoring those truly 
in need, but it must also take a risk: it is better to be deceived by 
giving to someone who is unworthy than to refuse to help someone 
genuinely in need. We should give generously without haggling. “Ac- 
cording to thy ability be merciful. If thou have much give abundant- 
ly: if thou have little, take care even so to bestow willingly a little.” ™ 
Give with joy: let your pleasure consist in doing good and in de- 


10 James 5: 1-5. 12 Luke 3:11. 
1 Matt. 25:42. 13 Tob. 4:8-9. 
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priving yourself of something for your brothers’ good. “Everyone as 
he hath determined in his heart, not with sadness, or of necessity: 
‘for God loveth a cheerful giver:’” '* ‘In every gift show a cheerful 
countenance, and sanctify thy tithes with joy. Give to the most High 
according to what He hath given to thee, and with a good eye do 
according to the ability of thy hands.’ *® To give to the poor is to 
give to God in proportion as He has given to us —- and what have 
we but what He has given to us? We should therefore be ready to 
give — or better to restore — all things to God by giving generously 
and joyously to the poor. 

If we can give today, let us not wait until tomorrow. Another 
quality of charity is its promptness. At times we weigh the pro’s and 
con’s of a good work and put if off for a bagatelle. In order not to 
put ourselves out we prolong another’s suffering. Can we then call our 
gifts a work of charity? The Holy Ghost tells us, “Say not to thy 
friend: ‘Go, and come again: and tomorrow I will give to thee’: 
when thou canst give at present.” '° “Afflict not the heart of the 
needy, and defer not to give to him that is in distress. Reject not 
the petition of the afflicted, and turn not away thy face from the 
needy.” '* A work of charity ceases to be such if it is not perfect in 
every aspect. Let it be done then joyfully and promptly. Let it be 
secret and humble: “Charity envieth not, dealeth not perversely: is 
not puffed up.” ** Charity therefore is not ostentatious, is not boast- 
ful, nor does it pride itself on its accomplishments. It is attentive, 
discreet, and humble, and prefers to work in secret. ““T'ake heed that 
you do not your justice before men, to be seen by them: otherwise 
you shall not have a reward of your Father who is in heaven. There- 
fore when thou dost an almsdeed, sound not a trumpet before thee, 
as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the streets, that they 
may be honored by men. Amen I say to you, they have received their 
reward. But when thou dost alms, let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doth. That thy alms may be in secret, and thy Father 
who seeth in secret will repay thee.” *° 


CHARITY Is DISINTERESTED 


“Let no man seek his own, but that which is another’s.” *° Charity 
has God for its object and in it we should not consider ourselves; we 
14 Cf. II Cor. 9:7. 17 Ecclus. 4: 3-4. 1 Matt. 6: 1-4. 


15 Ecclus. 35:11. 18 Cf. I Cor. 13:4. 20 Cf. I Cor. 10:24. 
16 Prov. 3:28. 
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should not give in order to receive, even if it is the gratitude or 
thanks of the one to whom we rendered service. To give to the poor 
is to restore to God what is His. Such restitution is the fulfillment of 
a duty and can make no claim to any compensation. To perform an 
act of charity is to straighten accounts between ourselves and God. 
The neighbor, being only an intermediary, does not figure in it; he is 
the subject in whom God becomes visible. Would we expect God to 
thank us? Has He not already done so by showering us with new 
graces? Moreover, the neighbor could never repay us adequately. We 
would be little indeed if we contented ourselves with human com- 
pensation. Therefore, as God loves Himself for Himself, so should we, 
and we should love our neighbor for God. 

“Let your love for your neighbor then be pure. . . . Take care that 
this love be not based upon selfish motives or consideration of 
personal gain. Otherwise your love will not last but will diminish and 
your soul will be empty.” “' Our charity should be so disinterested 
that it shows no preferences save those inspired by charity itself. We 
should not love for any purely human motive, nor for any satis- 
faction, but that God might be better loved and glorified. Thus it is 
more beautiful and surer to love one who does not deserve our love; 
for in such a case we are more certain of loving with the love of charity. 


CuHarity Is ALL 


“If I speak with the tongues of men, and of angels, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And if 
I should have prophecy and should know all mysteries, and all knowl- 
edge, and if I should have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, 
and have not charity, I am nothing. And if I should distribute all my 
goods to feed the poor, and if I should deliver my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” ** In this passage’ the 
Apostle in his usual concise language shows us charity in all its 
grandeur, superior to every other virtue and gift. The gift of tongues, 
of prophecy, of the understanding of the mysteries of faith, of mira- 
cles, of the spirit of sacrifice, even of martyrdom, all are worth nothing 
without charity. “Charity is compared to the foundation, or root in so 
far as all other virtues draw their sustenance and nourishment there- 


“1 Letters, p. 232. 22 Cf. I Cor. 13: 1-3. 
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from.” ** There cannot be any good work without charity because 
charity unites us to our last end and makes our works supernaturally 
good. It is therefore the indispensable condition for all of the infused 
moral virtues.** Since charity is the condition of all the virtues, it 


therefore comprises them all. In fact, he who truly loves God observes § $ 


all the commandments. “For all the law is fulfilled in one word: 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ ” *° That is why, the Apostle 
tells us, this love will be unalterable in view of the debt which always 
remains to us in regard to our brothers and God. 

Here is how charity toward our neighbor comprises all our other 
duties: he who loves his neighbor loves God, observes the law and 
harms no one but rather seeks the good of his neighbor. He does 
good even to his enemies, is just to all, respects and esteems his 
brothers, exacts nothing for himself but gives all. He does not claim 
honor because he honors, esteem because he esteems, service because 
he serves, nor agreement in order to obey. He is humble and patient, 
open and generous, good and beneficient. He neither thinks nor speaks | 
evil of his neighbor. “Charity is not provoked to anger, thinketh 
no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the truth; beareth 
all things; believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things.” *° It is precisely because the whole law is founded in charity 
that the final judgment of our conduct will be established according 
to our charity. On the last day we shall not be asked if we have done 
a certain important work, or whether we have been builders, musi- 
cians, artists, or orators but only whether we have performed our 
activity (no matter what it may be) with love, to the glory of God 
and the good of our neighbor and to the triumph of justice and 
charity. Then shall we be asked if we have fed the hungry, clothed 
the naked, visited the sick, counseled the doubtful instructed the ig- [ 
norant, forgiven offenses, comforted the sorrowful, admonished sin- f 
ners and prayed for our brothers, living and dead — in a word, if f 
we have assisted materially and morally, in the spirit of fraternal f 
charity, all those who need our help. At the last judgment we shall 
be judged according to our charity, not only because it comprises 
the whole law and supports all the virtues, but even more because 
it purifies us from every defect. We all need divine mercy, and charity 
is the most efficacious means to obtain this mercy. “According to thy f 


23 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 23, a. 8 ad 2. 25 Gal. 5:14. 
24 Ibid., Ia Ilae, q. 65, a. 3. 26 Cf. I Cor. 13:5-7. 
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ability be merciful. If thou have much, give abundantly: if thou 
have little, take care even so to bestow willingly a little. For thus 
thou storest up to thyself a good reward for the day of necessity. For 
alms deliver from all sin, and from death, and will not suffer the 
soul to go into darkness. Alms shall be a great confidence before 
the most high God, to all them that give it.” ** 


Tue DiIstiIncTIVE CHARACTER OF THE CHRISTIAN 


Charity comprises the whole law and commandments. That is why 
Christianity lives. Moreover, the works of charity constitute the true 
| distinctive character of the Christian. This character is the proper 
sign which expresses an ideal and affirms a faith. Charity is the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the Christian because the principle of love 
| is the principle of the new law, the principle of Jesus: “This is My 
commandment, that you love one another, as I have loved you.” ** 
| This commandment was not only new but revolutionary: the old law 
| did not admit of pardon, nor love of enemies. One had only to love 
his friends, his fellow citizens, and could return evil for evil. “He shall 
| render life for life. Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot 
for foot, burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe.” *° 
Among all the ancient peoples, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, as well 
as in the code of Hamurabi, the law of retaliation and of private 
vengeance was expressed. To all these laws Jesus opposes His: “Love 
one another as I have loved you.” The observance exacted of the 
Christian is superior to that exacted of the infidel — “For I tell you 
| that unless your justice abound more than that of the scribes and 
| Pharisees, you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. You have 
| heard that it was said to them of old: ‘Thou shalt not kill. And 
whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment.’ But I say 

to you that whosoever is angry with his brother, shall be in danger 
| of the judgment. And whosoever shall say to his brother, ‘Raca,’ 
| shall be in danger of the council. And whosoever shall say, “Thou 
fool, shall be in danger of hell fire.” *° 


Hence the new precept of charity really produces a revolution with- 
| inthe very structure of human relationships. That is why Jesus, hav- 
ing made known the new commandment, could say to His disciples: 


27 Tob. 4:8-12. “9 Exod. 21: 23-5. 
*8 John 15:12. 30 Matt. 5:20. 
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“By this shall all men know that you are my disciples, if you have 


love one for another.” ** The new people of God, the Christian so-f 


ciety, has thus received its distinctive character: “But you are a chosen 
generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people: 
that you may declare His virtues, who hath called you out of darkness 
into His marvellous light. ‘Who in time past were not a people: but 
are now the people of God. Who had not obtained mercy; but now 


have obtained mercy.’ ” * It was fitting that the Christian people bef 


characterized by the sign of charity, because God is charity. All our 


actions should bear this seal of God — this impress of charity —f 


in order to be called works of Christians. All actions should bear this 
distinctive character. The early disciples understood this necessity and 
by the reciprocal love which united them they quickly distinguished 
themselves from the pagan world about them. So evident was their 
charity that the pagans, amazed and astonished at this new spectacle, 


pointed to them and said, “See how they love one another.” Today, J 
in a world which if it has not actually returned to paganism is at} 


least well on the way, are we distinguished by our charity? Have we 


thought of our responsibility, before God and man, to be Christians? f 


Having given us faith, God has placed us as witnesses that we may 
enlighten others; He has confided to us the duty of guiding others 
to salvation. Each of us is a lighthouse a guidepost for all those 
who voyage in darkness, far from port, on this tempestuous sea. 

Does our Christianity truly shine forth in our daily life? Does our 
distinctive sign truly illuminate our surroundings? Let us think of 


our responsibility: if we do not live in and by Christianity, we shall} 
not manifest the reality of our Christianity, not only because by ourf 


fault we have not fulfilled our duty of enlightening others and lead- 
ing them to the light but also because by our false Christianity we 
give a distorted picture of Christianity and hence cause it to be criti- 
cized. Christianity is known and judged according to its works. As 


Jesus said before Calvary, “That they all may be one, as thou, Father, 
in me, and I in thee; that they also may be one in us; that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me.” ** Our union in charity ought § 


therefore to be a light to the unbelievers. If we do not light this flame 


of charity, we are responsible for the darkness in which so many off 


our brethren are lost. Let the charity of Christ shine forth in all our 


31 John 13:35, 32 Cf. I Pet. 2:9-10. 33 John 17:21. 
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works that the world may believe in Christ the Redeemer. As Chris- 
tians we have all been placed on the lighthouse. He who is placed in 
a higher position should necessarily enlighten. “So let your light shine 
before men, that they may see your good works and glorify our 
Father who is in heaven.” ** The world will see and glorify the heav- 
enly Father when it sees the life of Christ shine forth in our deeds. 
Therefore it is only if Christ lives in us that we can say that we bear 
worthily the name of Christians and that we are true witnesses of 
Jesus Christ. 

The true sign of the presence of God in the world is fraternal 
charity. All else is useless. ““Let them all sign themselves with the 
sign of the cross of Christ; let them all respond, Amen; let all sing, 
| Alleluia; let all be baptized, let all come to church, let all build the 
walls of churches: there is no discerning of the children of God from 
the children of the devil, but only by charity.” * 


Tue INTERNAL EFFECTS OF CHARITY 


In loving God and doing good to our neighbor we ourselves benefit. 
The first result of the love of God is spiritual joy, an awareness of 
possessing God and of being possessed by Him. The love of God, the 


greatest human conquest, is the fruit of charity. “If you keep My 
commandments, you shall abide in My love; as I also have kept My 
Father’s commandments, and do abide in His love. . . . You are My 
friends if you do the things I command you. . . . You have not 
chosen Me: but I have chosen you; and have appointed you, that 
; you should go, and should bring forth fruit; and your fruit should 
} remain: that whatsoever you shall ask of the Father in My name, He 


may give it you.” °° Charity not only makes us friends of God but it 


¢§ also assures us of the fruit of our works and of the answers to our 

| prayers. Our works, our deeds will not be useless; we shall reach our 
end; we shall obtain a lasting fruit. Moreover, our prayers, our de- 
| sires will be heard. Should we not have absolute tranquillity in our 
life at the thought of being confined to the all-powerful divine good- 
| ness? In this painful existence is it not consoling to know that God 
thinks of us and directs our every step with love? 

Besides the spiritual joy of possessing God, to love God above all 
things brings peace to our soul, because it enables us to dominate 


“4 Matt. 5:16. 35 St. Augustine, On the Epistle of St. John, homily 5, no 7. 
36 John 15:10, 14, 16. 
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every passion. To love God with our whole soul means in effect tof 
direct to God every one of our desires. It gives unity to our life and 
means furthermore that we are not agitated nor our energies dissi- 
pated by many conflicting desires. Peace of conscience and a pro- 
found joy are the privilege of the Christian who lives in the love off 
God. This love, raising us above all human ambition to the very 
threshold of the divinity satisfies in us the aspiration toward the 
infinite and fills us with the plenitude of joy. None but the Christian[ 
certain of being at peace with God can have this complete joy which 
flourishes only in a tranquil heart. This Christian joy is a profoundly 
intimate one which the contingencies of daily human life cannot} 
affect, for it has deep roots. It is not the superficial joy, nor the hypo- 
critical smile which takes birth and dies on the lips, but a joy based 
on God, a joy which is true happiness. 

In loving our neighbor as ourselves we make his wish ours. Con- 
sequently, by eliminating a diversity of wills, we eliminate every cause | 
for discord. Charity frees the heart of hatred, of envy, of a desire for 
vengeance; it makes us detest discord and quarreling, and inclines 
the soul to mercy, goodness, patience, and long-suffering. Charity, 
the gift and sacrifice of self for the neighbor, is the source of happi- 
ness to the soul whereas our egotism is the greatest enemy to our} 
happiness. Helping others satisfies the desire of the soul to give itself, 
To forgive those who have offended us is the finest gift we can make 
to ourselves; by seeking to resolve all our problems, all our difficulties 
by means of maximum love we shall be assured of a happy life. Hap: 
piness clutched at here and there at any cost, in any way, spoils life f 
for us by giving us only fragments of happiness and thus makes us 
discontented. This results from a failure to understand that the only 
and sure means of being happy consists in giving happiness. Charity 
therefore is the unique means of acquiring not only eternal happiness 
but any happiness possible even in this life. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the second of two articles on this 
subject by the same author. The first appeared in our December 
number. 





Current Trends 


Jordan Aumann, O.P. 


INSTITUTE OF SPIRITUAL THEOLOGY 


N the summer of 1952 the Dominican Fathers of the Province of 
Saint Albert inaugurated the Institute of Spiritual Theology, a sum- 
| mer extension school for priests and men religious. The purpose of 
the new Institute is to enable priests to deepen their knowledge of 
ascetical and mystical theology so that from their fullness they may 
more efficaciously direct others in the interior life. It was pointed out 
that such an Institute would be of invaluable assistance in the for- 
mation of novice masters, spiritual directors in seminaries, chaplains 
of various Catholic institutions, retreat masters, and confessors of the 
| laity in the ordinary apostolate of the parish. The first session was 
held in July of 1952 and forty-six students, representing twelve re- 
ligious orders and twenty-four dioceses, enrolled in the first year course. 

The second session of the Institute of Spiritual Theology will be 
conducted at the Dominican House of Studies in River Forest, Illi- 
nois, from June 29 to July 31. Classes will be held for first and second 
year students, and out of town students may reside at the Domini- 
can priory. The subjects offered to first year students will comprise 
| the following: dogmatic sources of spirituality, the supernatural life, 
| psychology of asceticism, introduction to spiritual theology, basic psy- 
chiatry, and canonical aspects of religious life. The second year stu- 
dents will advance in their three year course by studying the role of 
the sacraments and the liturgy in the spiritual life, the growth in vir- 
tue, history of spirituality, spiritual writings of St. Teresa of Avila, 
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theological aspects of the religious life, and the formation of the layf Rey 
apostle. ies 

The professors assigned to teach at the Institute for the 1953 session} can 
are Very Reverend J. L. Callahan, O.P., S.T.M., Ph. D., Very Rey, spit 
erend R. J. Gillis, O.P., B.S.T., S.T.D., Reverend Jordan Aumann} pe 
O.P., S.T.D., and Reverend J. D. Corcoran, O.P., S.T.Lr. Guest lec. spit 
turers for the 1953 summer session are Reverend Ferrer Smith, O.P,) fyn 
S.T.D., of the Pontifical Faculty of Theology at the Dominican Hous}, ] 
of Studies in Washington, D. C., and Very Reverend Paul Phil-§ fe 
ippe, O.P., S.T.M., S.T.D., who is director of the Institutum Spirit) wil 
ualitatis of the Angelicum in Rome. Father Philippe will teach af pe: 
course in the history of spirituality as well as a seminar on the quali-) ters 
ties and functions of novice masters and spiritual directors. | spit 

Registration for the 1953 summer session of the Institute will clos} fro 
on June 12. Those desirous of further information and a schedule off Stu 
classes and fees may write to Father Jordan Aumann, O.P., St. Rose 
Priory, Asbury Road, Dubuque, Iowa. 


INSTITUTE OF SPIRITUALITY FOR SISTERS 


With the blessing of the Master General of the Dominican Order, | 
the Institute of Dominican Spirituality for Sisters will open in June 
of 1953 at Columbus, Ohio, as a joint effort of the Dominican Pro-} 
vincials of the United States. The inauguration of this much-needed f 
school for sisters is one of the first practical applications of the sug. 
gestion made at the Congress of Religious held at Notre Dame in| 
the summer of 1952; namely, that special summer schools of spiritual- 
ity should be instituted for sisters. Since there is a solid doctrinal basis f 
for the distinction of various schools of spirituality in the different} 
religious orders, the Dominican Fathers have seen fit to open theirf 
school of spirituality and to restrict attendance to Dominican sisters. 
It is hoped that other religious families will follow suit. However much) 
a sister may learn in summer schools of spirituality that are open tof 
all orders and congregations, she can obtain the particular flavor of 
her own religious spirit only in a school conducted solely for mem- 
bers of her own institute. 

The opening session of the Dominican Institute will be conducted 
at the Dominican Motherhouse at St. Mary’s of the Springs in Co 
lumbus, Ohio, June 12 to June 26. Under the direction of the Ven 
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Reverend Philip Mulhern, O.P., S.T.M., S.T.D., Regent of Stud- 
ies of St. Joseph’s Dominican Province, priests from the three Ameri- 
can Dominican Provinces will lecture on various aspects of Dominican 


| spirituality, Dominican history, and Dominican liturgy. There will also 


be general courses treating of the spiritual life and the history of 


-) spirituality. Special courses and seminars will be conducted on the 


functions and qualities of novice mistresses and superiors. 

Dominican Mothers General of the United States have been noti- 
fied of the opening of this Institute of Dominican Spirituality, which 
will consist of summer sessions covering three years. The Institute will 
be a permanent project of the Dominican Fathers and Dominican sis- 
ters are urged to avail themselves of the opportunity to intensify their 
spiritual life. Registration and further information may be sought 
from Very Reverend Philip Mulhern, O.P., Dominican House of 
Studies, 487 Michigan Ave., N. E., Washington, 17, D. C. 











Book Reviews 


THE LIVING CHRIST 
By John L. Murphy 
Bruce, 228 pages, $3.75. 


Christ: “Catholics believe that as Jesus Christ lived His natural life on 
earth two thousand years ago in a Body drawn from Mary, so He lives 
His Mystical Life today in a Body drawn from the human race in gen- 


eral — called the Catholic Church; that her words are His, her actions? 


His, her life His (with certain restrictions and exceptions) as surely a 
were the words, actions, and life recorded in the Gospels. It is for this 


reason that they give to the Church the assent of their faith, believing 
that in so doing they are rendering it to God Himself. She is not merely f 


His vicegerent on earth, not merely His representative, not merely even 
8 ) ) 

His bride: in a real sense she is Himself.’ It is of this mysterious and 

glorious reality that Father Murphy has written. 


In the past forty years perhaps no other individual Catholic doctrine} 


has received so much attention from theologians. This sustained interest 
spreading beyond the orbit of professional theology, has touched the 
laity. The reasons for this modern accent upon an old doctrine are ex- 


plained briefly by the author in answer to the assertion that it must bef 
a new doctrine because some never heard of it before. The peculiar ef-} 
fect of the Protestant revolt which forced the Church to concentrate upon § 


her visible aspect, the rise of indifferentism in religion, and the modem 


surge of social-mindedness are deftly drawn together to form a pattem J 


against which modern interest in the Mystical Body of Christ is not only 


intelligible but highly attractive. The encyclical Mystici Corporis of Pope 


Pius XII not only climaxed this doctrinal movement but also gave new 
and vital impetus to it. While much has been written, much yet remains 
to be written to clarify the innumerable facets of this doctrine. 
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Although at least an elemental grasp of this doctrine is essential to 
Catholic living, yet because this doctrine is as it were the culmination of 
the whole of Catholic truth, and because it breathes the very air of di- 
vine mystery, it is not to be had by casually browsing through a pamphlet. 
; Father Murphy has written this book to meet the need of the ordinary 
' Catholic. It is a substantial effort to bring to the layman in understand- 
' able terms exactly what it means to be a member of the Mystical Body 
| of Christ — in terms of both dignity and responsibility. It is not an easy 
book but it will be welcomed by many a Catholic who has attempted to 
sound the depths of the encyclical and found himself floundering if not 
drowning. 

As a matter of fact, the author has stuck close to the order of doctrine 
in the encyclical itself. The brunt of his work is concentrated on explain- 
| ing just what is the Mystical Body of Christ. In the words of Pope Pius 
| XII, “If we would define and describe this true Church of Jesus Christ 
— which is the One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Roman Church — we 
shall find nothing more noble, more sublime, or more divine than the 
expression, ‘the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ!’” In explaining the na- 
ture of this doctrine the author is at great pains to point out the limita- 
| tions of metaphorical terms. “Turning now to the Mystical Body, it 
is Clear by now that we are comparing the Catholic Church to a human 
body. Those are the two things we have in mind. The basis of the 
comparison, however, which is the most important item is the union 
found in both. We say that the union between Christ and His Church 
is like the union between the head and the body. Because we are using 
a metaphor, however, we leave out the ‘like’ and say simply that the 
Church is a body. We do not mean that it is actually a physical body, 
with hands and feet, with head and ears and eyes. We mean simply that 
it is similar to a human body in one way or another” (p. 40). 

The aim of the author is clear throughout this section — to make 
as Clearly intelligible as possible the Church, the visible society and its 
inner reality. By distinguishing carefully he explains the triple bond by 
which men are incorporated into the Mystical Body, — through Bap- 
tism, profession of the true faith, and submission to the Roman Pontiff. 
This union with Christ he declares to be the revealed concept, which he 
then compares to other applied concepts. Using the criterion of the re- 
vealed concept he considers in detail those who are not members of the 
Church but are related to it. This of course is done without recourse to 
the now unusable teaching on the “soul” of the Church. “Although the 
teaching on the ‘soul’ of the Church did not intend to state these things 
in so blunt a manner, and to place the visible Church in a less impor- 
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tant light, yet drawn to its logical conclusion, it could not do otherwise” 
(p. 103). 

The second part of the book expanding the nature of the Mystical 
Body adds reason upon reason for the statement of Pope Pius XII: 
“Surely nothing more glorious, nothing nobler, nothing surely more hon. 
orable can be imagined than to belong to the Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, 
and Roman Church.” The infallibility of the Church receives thorough 
attention in one chapter and the work is concluded with brief chapter 
on the Holy Ghost, the Soul of the Mystical Body, the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, the Mother of the Mystical Body and finally a concluding chapter 
on the Living Christ, in which he attempts to explain the classic expres. 
sion of Bossuet: “The Church is Jesus Christ prolonged in space and 
time and communicated to men.” In this last chapter it seems that the 
author failed to present the principles of the doctrine with as much clar. 
ity and emphasis as have others, for example, Heris, in The Mystery of 
Christ. Yet the whole picture that he creates here cannot be called in.| 
adequate. 

A problem which constantly harasses those who write on the Mystical 
Body is one of sticking to the immediate subject at hand and refusing 
to delve back into doctrines upon which this mystery is based. This temp-| 
tation can be overwhelming, for this doctrine in a most beautiful way 
caps the whole of Christian revelation, and of course presupposes it.f 
By following the order of the encyclical, the author has for the mos f 
part avoided that pitfall. He has fashioned from the best of the modem 
authors a very readable presentation of the dogmatic, apologetical, and 
even apostolic aspects of this doctrine for the Catholic reading public, 

James R. Gituts, O.P. 


FATHER HECKER AND HIS FRIENDS 

By Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. 

Introduction by the Most Reverend John F. O’Hara, C.S.C. 
Herder, 319 pages, $3.95. 


In this volume the distinguished Paulist missionary and author,f 
Father Joseph McSorley, has presented a very readable and instructive J 
story of a truly American phenomenon — the formation of a band off 
American priests for the conversion of fellow American non-Catholics. 

Through historical data and personal reminiscences Father McSorley f 
traces the origins of the Paulist apostolate in the stormy second half of § 
the nineteenth century in this country. At a time when the Church was ff 
confronted with problems of great growth through immigration and 
great obstacles through opposition and persecution, it was providential 
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that she could count such zealous defenders and propagators of the 
faith as Father Isaac Hecker and his companions. Their record of achieve- 
ment, particularly their work among non-Catholics, is unsurpassed and 
finds its climax in the present numerous and vigorous community of 
Paulist missionary Fathers. From an original intrepid group of five in 
1858, they counted over two hundred and fifty in 1951. Their inaugura- 
tion of a literary apostolate, including the Catholic World in 1865, and 
other ventures of publication which have culminated in the present Paul- 
ist Press, alone has won for them a place of eminence in the life of the 
Church in the United States. 

It was inevitable that the attempt of Father Hecker and his companions 
to disassociate the Church in this country from “German” and “Irish” 
connotations and associate it with the “American spirit” would meet 
difficulties and problems of a new approach and environment. Misun- 
derstandings arose to impede the progress of the new apostolate but 
Father Hecker and his friends successfully met and overcame all chal- 
lenges. 

It is unfortunate that the delicate episode of that period termed “Amer- 
icanism” found such timidity and reluctance on the part of qualified 
clergymen to expose its unjust suspicions. The brief summary in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia still remains witness to such unwillingness, and 
leaves implications that are more difficult to remove as we recede from 
the generation that was involved. 

Father McSorley is to be congratulated on presenting a pleasing pic- 
ture of this most zealous and deserving religious family, a picture that 
brings into due focus the great work for God, the Church, and America 
that a small group of determined God-fearing men can achieve. 


VINCENT R. Hucues, O.P. 


THE SACRED CANONS 
By John A. Abbo and Jerome D. Hannan 
Herder, 2 Vols., 1809 Pages, $19.00. 


There seems to be a general resentment among certain men towards 
law in general. They have set up an artificial opposition between law 
and liberty. We say “artificial” because this attitude has its birth in er- 
roneous conceptions both of law and of liberty. St. Thomas determines 
that law is an ordination of reason, ultimately of divine Reason, for the 
common good.. Liberty, too, has its roots in reason, a choice made among 
goods by the will according to reason. Hence, he concludes, the two are 
inseparably connected; law implies liberty — as Kant noted — and lib- 
erty without law degenerates into license. 
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All law includes order, and where there is order there must be a direct. 
ing intelligence. The entire universe is resplendent with order, and the | 
coordination of its parts is the effect of a divine plan, the eternal law, 
Each element of nature has its law by which its strivings are guided to 
its proper goal, God’s goal. Applied to man the law of nature is the 
moral law. This, for Aquinas, is a participation of the eternal law in ra. 
tional beings. Sometimes the course of human action prescribed by the [ 
natural law is clear, but more frequently, as an outcome of man’s de. f 
liberated powers of understanding, there is need of further help which 
is given by positive law. 

The canon law of Christ’s Church is the entire body of rules which 
direct the corporate activities of the Church and of its members. All § 
Christians, some in greater degree than others, must have some knowledge 
of this sacred science since the entire supernatural life of each mem. f 
ber of the Mystical Body from baptism to burial is directed by ecclesias- | 
tical law. All who seek perfection in the spiritual life must be governed 
by its directives. In a preface to the present volumes Archbishop Cicog. f 
nani, our Apostolic Delegate, observes approvingly the interest in the 
study of canon law on the part of religious and the Catholic laity in 
the United States. This is normal, he remarks, a return to the procedure [ 
of Christian scholarship during those ages when cultured men and won- 
en understood the necessity of familiarity with that law “which was so 
closely interwoven with their Christian heritage and their Christian} 
aspirations.” 

The Sacred Canons will be a great aid to professors and students in 
our universities and in those institutes of spirituality and theology where 
courses in this science are offered. In the Institute of Spirituality which J 
began last summer at the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Il- } 
linois, a course was presented built around the spiritual implications of 
canon law. It was generally welcomed as a guide in the study of the} 
deeper meaning of the spiritual life, of the sacraments, of Catholic ac- 
tion according to the mind of the Church, and of whatever pertains to 
the discipline which is so intimately a part of growth in perfection, the 
chief concern of spiritual theology. 

This commentary by two eminent doctors in canon law contains the} 
most recent decrees of the Holy See, has references to cognate civil law § 
of the United States, and a complete index. The authors have avoided 
abstruseness and technicalities. Its simplicity commends it as a reliable 
and handy text for all students of spiritual theology, for pastors, sisters, 
and the laity. A valuable feature is the plan of the publishers to issue § 
supplements to the work, at nominal charge to purchasers of the early 
editions, which will explain later decisions of the Holy See. 

Joun Leonarp CaLLanan, O.P. 
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Editortal 


Not long ago President Eisenhower in addressing a group of con- 
| gressmen and high government officials made the statement that 
| “prayer is simply a necessity.” This assertion, although a truism, 
| was given page one publicity in a number of newspapers, first of 
' all, no doubt, because it was made by the President of the United 
States. It should not only be of interest but indeed gratifying to 
religious-minded Americans to realize that our chief executive is 
concerned with the need of prayer. 

A second reason why the President’s declaration might have been 
considered of news value is because prayer in the minds of many 
is not ordinarily associated with statesmen and men of action. The 
latter, as a matter of fact, are often inclined to regard those who 
pray as dreamers or impractical persons. The hard-working indi- 
vidual is fully conscious that the effort he puts forth must be pro- 
} portionate to the result he has in view. The farmer, for example, 
can readily see the connection between sowing the seed and reap- 
ing the harvest because there is here a natural ordination of means 
to end. When, on the contrary, one uses prayer to obtain an effect, 
the relationship between means and end is outside the natural order 
and can be seen only through the eyes of faith. 

Prayer is no mere fancy or vague aspiration but is an act of the 
practical intellect and as such it well becomes the statesman and 
the doer. When we pray, our reason lays before God the plan we 
desire to see executed, recognizing that on Him alone its realiz- 
ation depends. Emotion and feeling will often accompany prayer, 
especially fervent prayer, but they are in no way essential to it, since 
they are to a great extent beyond the control of the will. They are 
certainly not the norm by which we should measure the value of 
this act of worship. We must not conclude, however, that prayer 
is a purely intellectual action such as reading or study. Mere specu- 
lation about God or the things of God does not constitute prayer, 
which should both begin and end in love. 
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Prayer in withdrawing our minds and hearts from earthly things 
and uniting them with God is often productive of spiritual conso- 
lation. As a virtuous action performed in the state of grace it is 
also meritorious of eternal life. In regard to these two effects, how- 
ever, prayer differs in no way from any other act of worship. All 
religious acts — devotion, adoration, sacrifice, and the like — bring 
us merit and spiritual refreshment. But prayer has a third effect 
which belongs to it alone— that of impetration, or the obtaining 
of a favor from almighty God. Our Lord Himself has clearly taught 
that many benefits are granted to those who pray, precisely because 
they pray and in answer to their prayers. The prayerful person brings f 
about in the world certain effects which would otherwise never 
transpire. He becomes a co-operator in God’s providence. Our 
heavenly Father’s infinite love impels Him to lavish His blessings upon f 
us but He wishes to use our prayers as instruments in the distribu- 
tion of many of these goods. 


At times we all feel the need of an even more intimate prayer 
than the prayer of petition — one which brings the soul into closer 
contact with the Blessed Trinity dwelling in our souls. This need 
is supplied by mental prayer, which consists in familiar and spon- 
taneous conversation with our divine Friend. We were created to 
enjoy fellowship with God and to form with Him a bond of intimacy 
and love which will find its completion in heaven. It should be our 
present concern to prepare for that perfect union by living now, 
insofar as possible, as we shall in eternity. Prayer is an essential step J 
in the attainment of that divine fellowship. 

Yes, prayer is simply a necessity. The prayer of petition is needed f 
not only that the statesman may receive guidance from the divine J 
Counselor but that all men may obtain the particular blessings f 
which God desires to bestow upon them through its instrumentality. 
Mental prayer is needed to gain that union with God which is 
destined to be ours for eternity. In view of its importance prayer f 
has been chosen as the theme of this issue of Cross AND Crowy. 
Our contributions deal with its nature, its various forms, its need, 
and its value. We hope these articles will prove interesting and in- 
structive to our readers as well as spiritually beneficial. 


Joun J. McDonatp, O.P. 





The Prayer of the Church 


Conrad Pepler, O.P. 


F we wish to discover what the prayer of the Church really is, 
we naturally turn first to the Gospels. ‘There, although we find 
no precise definition of prayer, we do discover that our Lord is very 
precise about how His followers should pray. When the apostles, 
those men who were being formed as the very Church itself, were so 
anxious to be shown the art of prayer, they watched the Lord deep 


in the ocean of his contemplation, and yearned to be overwhelmed 
by such waters of peaceful prayer. They had heard Him declare, 
moreover, that Mary sitting at His feet had chosen the better part. 
Were they, then, disappointed when the answer to their request to 
be taught the art of such prayer came in the shape of seven short 
petitions to be spoken to God? “And it came to pass that as He was 
in a certain place praying, when He ceased, one of his disciples said 
to him: Lord, teach us to pray, as John also taught his disciples. 
And he said to them: When you pray, say: Father, hallowed be 
thy name... ”? 

The same Greek word is used for our Lord’s prayer alone on moun- 
tain top or hillside, and for this simple act of asking, of expressing one’s 
wishes. When our Lord came to the moment when He must offer 
the sacrifice of the world, He prayed with the same act of beseech- 
ing: “Father, if Thou wilt, remove this chalice from Me.” ? 

Prayer in the sense of petition is, therefore, characteristic of the 
Gospels. Our Lord inculcates this and almost no other form of ex- 


1 Luke 11: 1-2. 2 Ibid., 22:42. 
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pressed relation between His followers and God, His Father. St. Paulf 
synthesizes the teaching of the Gospels when he says that the Siri 
of Christ is always within us crying “Abba, Father’—addressing ow} 
desires to the Father in whom all good things are to be found. 


CorRPORATE PRAYER AND THE PRAYER OF PETITION 


But we are speaking here of the prayer of the Church, and the 
question immediately arises as to whether the organization of the 
Church calls for a different understanding of the word “prayer’.§ \ 
whether, for example, the idea of prayer applied to a large group iff | 
different from the simple beseeching which rises from the individual 
child to his Father. Some have thought of this prayer of the Church 
as a Cloud of incense constantly rising from the Church as a whole} 
in such fashion that the individual member of the Church is at liberty 
to join in or not, and whether he does or not makes little differencef 
to the extent and sweetness of the cloud. There is an attitude among 
some Christians that suggests that the prayer of the Church is the 


Divine Office, or the liturgy, which gives praise to the Father inde | 


pendently of the individuals. There is little to support such a view,) 
however, in the Christian notion of prayer in the New Testament.§ 
Our Lord and His disciples took part in the organized offices and 
prayers of the temple, but when it is a question of the nature of that} 
prayer, it is only by the intermediary of the individual that we ar 
shown its reality. 

Thus Zachary, in the first gospel scenes, enters the holy precinct 
with the active cooperation of all those present in the outer court) 
“According to the custom of the priestly office, it was his lot to offerf 
incense, going into the temple of the Lord; and all the multitude df] 
the people was praying without at the hour of incense.” * Later ourf 
Lord attacks those worshippers very vigorously who pray only exteri-[ 
orily while remaining unmoved at heart. All this seems to point to 


the fact that the prayer of the whole body of the Church is the pray-f Fe 


er of the individuals who compose the Church. 


Yet, evidently, this corporate group of men we call the Church} 
does, in fact, possess a prayer which is not merely the sum total df 
the prayers of all the individuals who happen to be asking God at 


3 Ibid., 1:9-10. 
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"— any particular moment for their individual requirements. The 
| Church’s prayer must be of a different kind from the prayers of Tom 
' asking the grace to pass his examination, plus those of Dick be- 
seeching God to make his beloved say “yes,” plus those of Harry 
| begging for his daily bread, plus those, too, of the enclosed and 
remote Sister Mary earnestly entreating the Father to spare the world 
| from the ravages of sin, etc. It was but one disciple who asked to 
; learn the art of prayer, yet Christ answered in the plural: “When 
you pray, say ye: Our Father .. .”* All the petitions are proposed 
in the plural for all the disciples and apostles together, though at 
other times our Lord counsels individuals to pray in this way. St. 
| Paul says that it is the Spirit of Christ, the Holy Spirit, that cries 
; out from the heart of every child of God this one expression of son- 
| ship, “Abba, Father.” There is one Spirit that prays in the one 
Church. It is our purpose to try to ascertain the true meaning of 
| this one prayer of so many members. 
| First we must examine the nature of the prayer of petition, which 


.), in the Gospel includes the request, “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
.) Christ’s prayer on the mountain when He was transfigured, and His 


prayer in the garden when He called for the passing of the agony. 
It has sometimes been thought to be a rather self-preoccupying type 
| of prayer and one that leads easily to introversion and individualism. 
But if we take the Lord’s Prayer quite simply we are shown that 
} not only do we all pray together to the common Father, but also 
that we must first pray that He be hallowed and praised, and His 
will be fulfilled in His creation. Man is so incapable of offering 
| God anything that God does not already possess that he cannot of 
i} his own accord bless and praise God, but must ask that God be 
| blessed as a humble petition. The first word Father immediately es- 


— tablishes the absolute relationship between offspring and parent 


which characterizes the Christian’s attitude to God. In the word 
Father we should recognize the whole meaning of parenthood which 
in human life is divided between father and mother; our Father 
and our Mother God. The parent gives being, character, and all 
| that supports being to the child. Within the limits of the normal 
| conditions of human life, the child depends in all things upon his 
| father and mother. Here, then, the child of God discovers an abso- 


4 Matt. 6:9. 
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lute dependence when he looks beyond his immediate parents to the f 
Creator who made him in His own image, who continues to preserve 
his very existence and everything that is embraced by his existence, 
and who has through Christ called him to an even closer depend. 
ence as an adopted son. All this means that there is nothing in a 
man either by nature or by grace that he does not have from God, 
God the Father is the Almighty who possesses man but who has 
also called man to share in the goodness of his most personal and 
infinitely good life. 
Man’s response, therefore, to this parenthood must be one of com- f 
plete service, surrendering himself without reserve, giving back good 
for good received, returning what he can never claim as his own to 
have and to hold in personal independence. Theologians classify 
prayer as an act of the moral virtue of religion, which is a type of 
justice regulating what man owes God. But since there can never be § 
a sphere of man’s life and being which is not already God’s, pro- 
ceeding from the divine power of generation and regeneration, reli- f 
gion and prayer can never fulfill the idea of justice completely. Man f 
can never stand on his own plot of land and determine how much} 
rent he will pay the divine landlord, nor build a castle of his own 
span of life and decide the just price that will retain him his inde- 
pendence from God. For that very reason, because he is a child and 
son of God and has no independence of his heavenly Father—not 
even in the free act of choice in which he would seek to be for him- 
self alone—man can only ask that God be glorified. He cannot offer} 
a reasonable respect and praise where praise is due from the position 
of a well-wishing outsider. He is already “of God,” and the expres 
sion of this absolute dependence is religion, or prayer. I desire God 
to be glorified, I wish for God who is already absolutely good to 
be Himself, to be good; or to reverse the petition, I do not wish 
anything but good for God. My wish does not add anything to God, 
but it does fulfill my own will. 


DEPENDENCE, THE GROUND OF PRAYER 


This simple expression of service, of dependence, indeed the ac} 
knowledgment that we are dependents in the service of the almighty 
Lord, forms the groundwork to every form of prayer, and provide§ 
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the key to understanding how the same word is used to express our 
desire for daily bread and for blessing the very name of God. 


At first man recognizes a whole crowd of jostling desires which 
must be expressed in the form of service and dependence. He not 
only requires a meal or two every day to keep himself alive—his daily 
bread—but he feels, too, the need for a wider social security, the 
removal of some pain or ailment, the elimination of a neighbor who 
seems to impede his own personal well-being. He comes to his parent 
with his will seething with all sorts of contending desires. His prayers 
are many. ‘They are shot through with imperfect motives, and are 
decidely self-preoccupied if not genuinely selfish. But as he unfolds 
his desires one by one before the Father, and realizes that if they 
are to be achieved they must be the Father’s desires as well, and 
that they can be had only in dependence upon the Author of all 
being, they begin to be sorted out and coordinated. Those that are 
not within the scope of right desiring, not in accord with the will of 
God, are discarded; those that are too prominent and over-empha- 
sized in relation to more important needs are toned down. A man 
finds, for example, that in relation to the Father the return of 
physical health is of less consequence than the removal of hatred 
from his heart. Hence, he prays more earnestly for love and con- 
centrates less on the cure of his ailments. Jesus Himself treated such 
prayers occasionally in this manner: “Which is it easier to say, thy 
sins are forgiven thee or take up thy bed and walk?” 

Thus by degrees the dependencies upon the Father take shape and 
contours that make of man a single being, a whole being with his 
spiritual faculties pre-eminent. The multiplicity of his desires takes 
the form of seven petitions, and the true order of precedence emerges 
from the tussle between self and God. The divine reality takes first 
place: “Hallowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done”; and then the human needs present themselves to the One 
who gives bread to body and soul, who forgives sin and bestows 
grace, who protects his children from evil. The petition of praise 
comes first and the demands for self-perfection follow. 

It will be possible to discover now a common element in all these 
legitimate desires, an element which lies as the ground of every dar- 
ing demand the child of God may make upon his Father. “Abba, 
Father,” as we have seen, is the expression of dependence upon the 
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source of nature and of grace. It is an expression of the acceptance 
of the will of God who makes all for His glory. As the Christian 
repeats his prayers by the hundred he discovers the thread which 
must unite all these expressions of desire if they are to be genuine 
prayer. He realizes that, as Christ knelt in agony entreating the Fa- 
ther to remove the chalice, He always concluded: ‘Nevertheless, not f 
as I will, but as Thou wilt.” > The will of God in creating is for his 
own hallowing; we ask that this hallowing may be fulfilled. It is 
the will of God that His kingdom should be established and that man | 
should receive his daily bread. Ultimately the theme of “Thy will bef 
done” dominates all others and the man finds himself in the simple 
act of surrender to his Father’s will — a surrender of all things, 
which is called sacrifice or holocaust. 

At the beginning of the Incarnation, Mary revealed her attitude, 
that of a handmaid or servant, and was content to make one peti 
tion: “Be it done unto me according to Thy word.” ® And so the 
Word was made flesh. At the end of that Word’s life upon earth, | 
the same petition is made—‘‘as Thou wilt”—and the will is ac} 
complished in the sacrifice of Calvary. . 

The deeper the realization of dependence becomes, the more uni- 
fied and simple the prayer. When St. John Damascene came to give 
a definition of prayer, he defined it in two ways which are at first 
apparently diverse, but are shown to be the same. Prayer is “the 
asking of the right sort of things from God” and “the raising of the f 
mind and heart to God.” We ask of God the right sort of things 
when we recite the simple petitions of the paternoster. These em- 
brace all our needs and in turn lead us on to the complete sacrifice § 
of Calvary and the most entrancing “contemplative prayer.” The § 
evangelist had every justification for using the same word for the 
lonely prayer of Christ, that of Thabor or the Garden of Gethsema- J 
ne, and for the Lord’s Prayer. Both are drawn to one point in the 
absolute dependence upon the Father. 


THE COMMONALTY OF DEPENDENCE 


But have we not strayed far from the idea of the prayer of the 
Church? Is there anything more individualistic than the prayer of f 
the man who becomes more and more conscious of the single prin-f 


5 Ihid., 26:39. 6 Luke 1:38. 
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ciple of his life, the will of God? The next step might seem to be to 
justify him in abandoning all other forms of prayer and remaining 
alone with God, unattached to the Church. On the contrary, how- 
ever, the unification of all desire in the act of sacrificial prayer im- 
plies an immense field of human activity and human dependence. 


This will become clear if we remember first of all that our de- 
pendence on the Father includes the activity of the Word in whom 
all things are made. The Second Person of the Blessed Trinity is 
the Image of the Father, the Idea and the Word of the Father, the 
Father expressed to Himself. Man is created by God in such a way 
that his nature is in tune with the Word, for man’s nature is an 
intellectual nature, existing in a realm where words are expressed 
and the likeness of divine things becomes true to life. The opening 
words of the Epistle to the Hebrews bring out this dependence of 
man on God in the Word: “God who at sundry times and in divers 
manners spoke in times past to the fathers by the prophets, last of 
all, in these days, hath spoken to us by his Son, whom he hath ap- 
pointed heir of all things, by whom also he made the world, who 
being the brightness of his glory, and the figure of his substance, 
and upholding all things by the word of his power. .. .” * 

In this context of the creation of all things in the Word and of 
their continuing to be upheld by the power of that Word, man.has 
to recognize with humility his place within the scheme of all time 
and space. Each created thing mirrors, in some small and fragmen- 
tary way, an aspect of the Word of God. Man, in particular, the 
center of creation, plays an important part in reflecting the Word 
in the created order. Individual man is not simply a single puppet 
hanging suspended from the hand of God. The whole universe is 
now made in the Word and the whole universe suspended thus from 
the center of the Godhead has to recognize its dependence as a 
whole; as a whole it must make its fiat as well as in its every part. 
Each part shows forth in its own way the Word who is making it, 
and man in the most perfect manner of them all, made as he is to 
the image and likeness of God. But the parts together coalesce to 
form a more perfect reflection of the Word, with man at the center 
containing within himself all the elements of the created universe, 


7 Heb. 1:1-2. 
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himself a little universe, a microcosm; and yet himself a part of the 
whole. 

Man’s dependence, then, is not simply his own individual affair, 
He depends also upon creation. Nature is said to be thus his mother, 
for she bears him in her ever fruitful womb. He is the gem set in J 
the crown, but set as an absolute fixture. The Word of God uses 
all the natural things around him as causes—secondary, indeed, but 
causes nonetheless—of his being here and now. Man does not exist 
without his own human parents; the blood of his mother forms the 
life stream in his veins. The air he breathes, the earth he stands 
upon, the bread he gathers from the harvest crops, the trees, riv- 
ers, sun, and moon — all these surround him and fix him in time f 
and space and make him what he is. Man prays, then, as a member 
of the universe because his dependence on God is a dependence on 
all the things that God uses to make him. 

Man not merely depends on all these things under God, but also 
together with them, as part of them, he depends on God, so that 
his prayer is a “universal” prayer, a beseeching which springs from 
the “creature, groaning and travailing until now, waiting for the re- 
demption of man.” His prayer, ““Thy will be done,” is the voice of 


the sea and the storm, the voice of the tree pushing its limbs so 
slowly upwards and outwards. The salt in his blood and in his tears 
says “Our Father’; and as those words spring to his lips, the moun- 
tainous salt wave of the ocean rises and speaks to the Father. “The 
floods have lifted up, O Lord; the floods have lifted up their voice; 


the floods lift up their waves.” § 


More especially and in a unique way does the individual man rely 
upon the support of his fellows who share in the one glory of human 
nature. The individual can never, in fact, separate himself from his 
fellows, even though he should desire to bury himself in the desert 
or rear himself on the solitary pedestal of the Stylites. He is born 
of his parents, fed and nourished by them and by the society in 
which he lives. The sinews of his body depend, perhaps, upon the 
way in which some unknown peasant tilled his soil and ground his 
corn, upon the bee-keeper and the builder, and more immediately, 
after his parents, upon the governors and rulers of the common wel- 
fare. He fits into the common good of the human race and must 


8 Ps, 92:3-4. 
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| himself seek that common good. The mind of man whence flows his 
will is fashioned by the endless series of men who have preceded 
him with their manner of thinking, their traditions, and their leg- 
ends. 

The individual, therefore, does not pray alone in his heart, for 
| his heart is a human heart beating with the pulse of the human life 
that has existed since God first breathed into the slime from which 
Adam was made. He has to recognize his share and his reliance 
upon others, so that his petitions, “Thy will be done” and “Thy king- 
dom come,” are not confined merely to the kingdom of his own heart. 
“The kingdom of God is within you,’ — i.e., within the plurality 
of men’s hearts living together in unity. The desires expressed are 
the desires of the human race seeking beatitude, which is first the 
beatitude, the blessedness of God Himself. 

Above all, the individual man cannot now sever himself from 
the man, the Son of man, who took our nature and “became like 
unto us in all things save only sin.” This likeness and conjunction is 
a reality from which the human being, under the present decrees of 
the divine economy, cannot escape. All things have been made in the 
Word, and the Word has taken flesh. He is “the image of the invisible 
God, the firstborn of every creature: for in Him were all things cre- 
ated in heaven and on earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones, 
or denominations, or principalities, or powers; all things were created 
by Him and in Him: and He is before all, and by Him all things con- 
sist. And He is the head of the body, the Church, who is the be- 
ginning, the firstborn from the dead; that in all things He may hold 
the primacy, because in Him it hath well pleased the Father that all 
fullness should dwell.” ° 


PRAYER AND REDEMPTION 


From these words of the Apostle it is clear that not only is there 
now no escaping from some sort of association with the Word incar- 
nate but that also He is the unique link between the children and 
their Father, the one voice who gives expression to the prayer of 
God’s children and dependents. “Lord, teach us to pray.” “You have 
received the spirit of adoption of sons whereby we cry: Abba (Fa- 
ther), for the Spirit himself giveth testimony to our spirit that we 


9Col. 1: 15-19. 
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are the sons of God.” '° So the individual gradually discovers that 
his many wishes and prayers become the seven orderly petitions of 
the Lord’s Prayer and that one who seeks the divine good-pleasure 
will find that it lies in the realms of the entire universe, in the realms 
of mankind, and in the confines of the Word and the Word made } 
flesh. 

None of the foregoing remarks, however, can be understood with- 
out the underlying implication and acceptance of the original fall 
of man from grace. The cry of the “creature who waits” is the cry | 
of the universe travailing until man should be redeemed. The prayer 
of mankind in the Son is the prayer of man, whose likeness the Son 
took upon himself in all things, save only sin — the prayer of one 
in agony, who being in agony, prayed the longer. The greatest need 
that mankind has always felt since Adam is the need of redemption, 
of the power to be reordered in its dependence upon God, so that 
all men and all of each individual man may be subject to the will 
of God. The prayer that our Lord taught to His disciples implies all 
this. We have seen that in its roots it is sacrificial as it leads ulti- 
mately to surrender and holocaust. But that surrender was never ulti- 
mately possible until the Son of Man had suffered and surrendered 
His life to the Father on Calvary. Quite evidently, then, every indi- 
vidual man regenerated to the life of grace depends absolutely upon 
the sacrifice of Calvary as upon the source of his supernatural life 
and the center of his prayer. The Church was formed by Christ in 
order that this fixed point in the life of the Christian should remain 
permanent and palpably real from moment to moment throughout 
the centuries. The sacraments pour into the Christian the Spirit of | 
Christ, the spirit of adoption, and draw every individual Christian 
nearer to the point of his prayer and sacrifice. At the end of the | 
Canon of the Mass, the Church has adapted the words of St. Paul f 
to the action of this central Christian prayer: “Through Him, with 
Him, and in Him is all honor and glory.” 

Here, then, is the point where the Christian finds his meeting with 
the Church, where his prayer is discovered to be the same as the 
prayer of the Church and therefore of Christ. We have seen that 
he cannot stand in his own independent right and offer praise to the 
Father, but must beg for it as for the greatest favor. He must ask 


10 Rom. 8: 15-16. 
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for that favor through Christ in whom all honor and glory for the 
Father is to be found. Every prayer he says and every prayer the 
Church says ends with “through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen.” 


The prayer of the Christian individual is centered in the one point 
of Christ’s sacrifice, but of its nature it is extended to embrace the 
whole world as Christ’s redemption embraces all. And the prayer of 
the Church is this selfsame act of supplication in its extent as well 
as in its center point. What follows can only be the application in 
summary form of this central truth to the whole field of Christian 
life. 


THe PRAYER OF THE CHURCH: THE MAss 


The act of Calvary and the Mass are identical as one sacrifice 
and the Mass is the Church’s means of sharing daily in the event 
which took place at one precise moment in time, now centuries past. 
All honor still ascends to the Father through Calvary because Cal- 
vary is made present sacramentally, that is, in effective sign, in the 
daily offering of the Church. For the past fourteen hundred years 
the paternoster has been included as an official part of the liturgy 
of the Mass, but from the moment of Calvary every Eucharistic of- 
fering has resumed the substance of those seven petitions. “Our Fa- 
ther, hallowed be Thy name” — “It is truly right and just for us to 
give thanks at all times through Christ our Lord.” The liturgy -not 
only extends all the different types of supplication throughout the 
Mass, supplication for God’s glory, supplication for man’s redemp- 
tion, supplication for daily needs, but also it discloses one by one 
the various classes of persons who are gathered together in this act 
of crying “Abba.” 

To follow the Roman Canon — though the Eastern liturgies are 
even more explicit in this matter — we find first the dominations, 
principalities, powers, and all the heavenly host with their angelical 
hymn of ‘“‘Holy, holy, holy.” We find Mary, the Blessed Virgin, with 
all the apostles and ancient Roman saints. These stand for the com- 
munion of all saints who now rest in the achievement of redemp- 
tive prayer. Their prayer is still offered “through Him,” according to 
the Apocalypse which reveals St. John’s glimpse of the worship 
of all the Church triumphant round the slain Lamb on the altar. 
We find, too, the dead and the living, the Church suffering in Purga- 
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tory and the living Church centered in its visible head, the pope, 
and the local head, the bishop. With the whole hierarchy we remem- 
ber all the living, those we can name and the millions of others 
whom we cannot name except with the name of Christ whose mem- 
bers they are. Finally, we gather and present “these gifts,” all things 
created in the Word: “By whom, O Lord, thou dost always create, 
sanctify, quicken, bless, and give us these good things.” The whole 
of creation is gathered round the altar, gathered into Christ to pray 
in His voice, to surrender in His surrender to the will of his Father, 

As time moves forward and man lives by the beat of his own 
pulse and the pulse of the world, so the unique Word of God makes 
Himself present in all seasons, in the rise and in the fall of these 
pulses. The liturgy does not limit the prayer of the Church and of 
the universe to the moments of the Canon of the Mass, but extends 
its embrace to the movements of the year. This prayer is extended 
to the sowing and watering of the seed in winter and to the spring- 
ing up of that seed in the vernal season of new life — at which 
point, indeed, the Church finds the center of her year in Easter. It 
is extended, likewise, to harvest and to the fall of the year in Pente- 
cost and the gradual decline of the post-pentecostal season. 


Again, the central prayer of the Church extends not merely across 
the seasonal year, but it takes hold of the moments and hours of 
the day as the Mass has come to be extended into what is known as 
the Divine Office or the Divine Work. The sacrificial prayer is first 
anticipated in the dead of night as we look forward to the rising 
of the sun, and in the first hour of the day (Prime) the glory of the 
new and rising Sun of Justice is haled with the dawn. Then from f 
Prime to Mass, and from Mass to evening prayer (Vespers) and the | 
final “goodnight” of Compline, not a moment is allowed to slip un- 
noticed, out of contact with the Word — “with Him and in Him 
is all glory.” This prayer is not a flat plain of supplication, but like 
the waves and the sun and the seasons it rises and falls with a 
rhythm which is always regulated and measured by the morning of- 
fering of the Eucharist. 

If we look for a moment at the sort of vocal prayers that are re- 
cited in conjunction with the Sacrifice we find the same “universal” 
prayer. If we examine in particular the psalms which enter the lit- 
urgy of the Mass and form the texture of the Divine Office, we find 
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at every turn the works of nature leaping from breviary and from 
missal. Clouds and rivers and trees, earth and stars and moon, all 
peoples and all creatures come pouring forth to “bless the Lord, all 
ye works of the Lord.” 


Praise ye the Lord from the heavens; praise Him in the high places. 

Praise ye Him, all His angels; praise ye Him all His hosts. 

Praise ye Him, sun and moon; praise Him all ye stars and light. 

Praise Him, ye heaven of heavens; and let all ye waters that are 
above the heavens praise the name of the Lord; for He spoke 
and they were made.!! 


It is impossible in a short space to do justice to the immensity of 
this prayer of the Church. But we cannot leave our individual Chris- 
tian disconnected from the Mass and Calvary, unassociated with 
the prayer of the Son of man, when he is not actually taking part 
in the Eucharistic sacrifice or assisting at the office of the Church. 
Each individual has his own character, just as every day has its own 
particular rhythm. Each man has his own problems and activities, 
and is near or far from his Lord. As the Spirit moves him, he prays 
outside the Mass, telling his beads, or kneeling in succession at each 
of the fourteen stations of the cross as he follows the history of the 
sacrificial prayer of Christ. He finds, too, the need to be still and 
away from the bustle of the world, to kneel quietly before God. All 
these devotions, meditations, and “‘higher forms” of prayer are more 
than mere whims and fancies, somehow short-circuiting the unique 
prayer of Christ. They, too, belong to the prayer of the Church in 
a more individual and incidental way, because the Christian by grace 
is united to Christ and lives the life of Christ. Indeed, his every ac- 
tion is brought to the altar and so to Calvary, and through Christ 
to God. 

It must be remembered that the dependence we have considered 
as the “ground of beseeching” is a whole and complete dependence 
which embraces every thought and movement, every atom of reality 
and existence. All this the Church wishes to gather together into an 
intended prayer and sacrifice, and it does so in Christ through the 
one Sacrifice. 


In conclusion, we must offer a suggestion for an even deeper un- 


11 Ps, 148: 1-5. 
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derstanding of this unique prayer. The Mass is not only sacramental 
sacrifice; it is also sacramental communion. It is not merely the ex- 
pression of surrendered acceptance of the divine will, but also the 
act of union in divine love. The prayer of petition, which is the | 
prayer of sacrifice, also becomes the prayer of the lover, (1) because 
the union of wills achieved by surrender is the union of love, (2) 
because charity is the form of all the virtues, (3) because petition 
that raises mind and will to God ends by making but one heart, 
and (4) because Christ no longer calls us merely servants and de- f 
pendents but friends and equals. It is principally the work of the 
Holy Spirit, however, to perfect the whole prayer of the Church, and f 
to gather all members of the Church into the unity of love. A sepa- 
rate paper would be required for a proper treatment of this subject; 
but these brief remarks will suffice to suggest that the apostles were f 
not disappointed when, having watched the prayer of the lover, the 
prayer of the well-beloved Son, they were told that prayer lay in 
saying seven phrases of petition. 

Finally, we may sum up all by saying that the prayer of the Church 
is the prayer of the Son made man, the prayer of the Heir of all} 
things, and that of the adopted sons and co-heirs with Christ. “With 


Him, through Him, and in Him is all honor and glory.” 





Peter Chrysologus 
on the Our Father 


Augustine Klaas, S.J. 


= recent years Pope Pius XII has frequently urged us to turn our 
attention to the Christians of the early centuries. Since their 
troubled times were in many ways remarkably like our own, the Pon- 
tiff says that we can learn much from them, — how to think, how 
to live, how to pray. Perhaps a holy, wise, and eloquent bishop of 
the fifth century can teach Christians of this atomic age how to pray 
the Our Father more understandingly, devoutly, and fruitfully. - 


Peter Chrysologus was born around 405 A.D. at Imola in northern 
Italy; he was made bishop of Ravenna, residence of the imperial 
court, in 433 by Pope Sixtus III; he ruled his diocese prudently and 
zealously, built many churches, and promoted the fine arts. Having 
resigned his see he died shortly afterwards at Imola in December, 
450. He was declared a Doctor of the Church by Benedict XIII in 
1729 and his liturgical feast is celebrated on December 4th in the 
universal Church. 

Peter “‘of the golden words” was a man of his times, the first half 
of the fifth century, and those times were turbulent. During his life 
span the West Goths under Alaric invaded Italy, swept down the 
peninsula, and eventually captured Rome. The East Goths founded 
an empire in the north of Italy where Peter lived and ruled as bishop. 
Western Europe was inundated by wave upon wave of these restive 
tribes from the north and east, the Vandals under Genseric even 
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crossing over to Africa to besiege Hippo, where St. Augustine lay 
dying. It was a time of aggressive invasions, wars, pillage, famine, 
refugees, displaced persons, social disorders, insecurity, fear, and 
widespread suffering. 


Harassed from without by this calamitous condition of the world, 
the Church was also torn with internal doctrinal strife. Cyril of 
Alexandria was bravely combatting the Nestorians; Jerome and Au- 
gustine, the Pelagians. Both these heresies were condemned in the 
Council of Ephesus in 431. Six popes reigned during this embattled 
half-century. The sixth, Leo the Great, fought valiantly against the 
Monophysites and Eutychians, and finally condemned their doctrines 
at the fourth ecumenical Council of Chalcedon in 451. All during 
this period weighty theological questions on grace, on the mother- 
hood of Mary, on the humanity of Christ, were debated, clarified, 
and their opposite errors solemnly rejected. In those far-off days or- 
dinary, everyday Christians took a surprising, often passionate inter- 
est in these lively doctrinal disputes and their final and irrevocable 
solution. 


As in every epoch of political struggle, social turmoil, and reli- 


gious dissension, the moral life of the faithful ebbed considerably 
and the clergy were sometimes not as fervent as they could have 
been. The picture of the period drawn by the priest Salvian is not 
an attractive one, but perhaps he exaggerated a little its darker 
shades. It was an age of transition. The old Roman Empire was 
slowly dying: a new world was beginning. Already St. Patrick was 
at work converting to the true Faith the land of Eire, from which, 
as also later from Britain, monks would go forth as missionaries to 
tame and subdue to the yoke of Christ these restless, hardy, vigor- 
ous, but uncouth tribes from the north and east, thus gradually to 
usher in the relatively glorious Middle Ages. The Church was grow- 
ing stronger day by day and amid all the chaos and confusion a 
Roman Catholic bishop was already a spiritual force to be reckoned 
with. 


Against this quite somber background Peter Chrysologus governed 
courageously his metropolitan Church of Ravenna. He preached oft- 
en to his priests and to his people. There are extant some 176 of his 
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sermons * — sermons on Mary, on the Incarnation, on the Apostles’ 
Creed, on John the Baptist, all much appreciated during the Mid- 
dle Ages. They are short, concise sermons, carefully adapted to his 
audience, for he held that “to the people one must preach in a 
popular way” (43). 


For the solution of doctrinal difficulties he pointed to the Pope of 
Rome. When the oriental monk Eutyches was condemned for heresy 
by Bishop Flavian at a Synod of Constantinople in 448 and refused 
to submit, he appealed to the bishop of Ravenna for moral support. 
Peter Chrysologus wrote him a very significant letter: “We exhort 
you, most esteemed brother, to submit to what has been written by 
the Bishop of Rome, because Blessed Peter, who still lives and pre- 
sides in his See, teaches the truth of the faith to those who seek it; 
for we, in the interests of peace and of the faith, cannot judge mat- 
ters of faith except in harmony with the Bishop of the Roman 
city.” ? 


Peter Chrysologus never compromised with evil of any sort: “Who- 
ever will play with the devil, will not be able to be happy hereafter 
with Christ” (155). He advocated community life as a means of 
sanctification for the clergy. To all he preached penance, self-abne- 
gation, frequent, even daily Holy Communion, and above all prayer, 
particularly the Our Father. 


For our own day of political, social, and religious upheaval, of 
intellectual confusion and secularism, could these be the same reme- 
dies to be emphasized? Does not Our Lady of Fatima seem to be 
prescribing them? Could it be that the Our Father contains the sub- 
stantial solution for the spiritual problems of our atomic age? We 
dare to oppose the “Our Father who art in heaven” to the blas- 
phemous ‘‘our father who art in Moscow” being taught at this mo- 
ment to unwilling Czech children behind the iron curtain. 


1The sermons of Peter Chrysologus are found in Migne (PL, 52, 185-186). 
Not all of them are authenticated, and there may be others extant which be- 
long here, such as the seven placed by Migne in an appendix (PL, 52, 665- 
680). The authentic sermons on the Our Father are six in number (PL, 52, 
390-406). The number following the quotations in this article is the number 
of the sermon in Migne. The translations and a few minor emendations of the 
text are mine. 


2 Epistle 25, among the letters of Leo the Great (Migne, PL. 54, 739-744). 
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INTRODUCTION 


The soul must be prepared for prayer. With what dispositions 
should the Our Father be said? In the early Church catechumens 
were not allowed to pray the Our Father, which was considered the 
“prayer of the faithful.” Hence, they looked forward eagerly to the 
happy moment of baptism when as children of their heavenly Fa- 
ther they could now say it with awe and reverence, perhaps also 
with some apprehension and fear. The early Christian faithful were 
sometimes struck with reverential fear at the tremendous content of 
this prayer: that God should be their Father and they His children! 
Like the prophet Habacuc of old, perhaps we too are awestricken 
and tremble when we ponder the mighty truths and works of the 
Lord contained in this simple prayer. “O Lord, I have heard thy 
hearing (i. e., thy revelations) and was afraid.” 3 But such fear is 
wholly out of place. 


What should cause us more to tremble: that God should give Him. 
self to earth or that He should give you to heaven; that He Himself 
should enter into the community of our fleshly nature or that He 
should make you a sharer of His divinity; that He should take death 
upon Himself or that He should raise you up again from the dead; 
that He should be born a slave or that He cause you to be born freemen; 
that He should take upon Himself your poverty or that He should make 
you His heirs, His exclusive coheirs? It is surely more terrifying that 
earth be moved to heaven, the human be changed into the divine, the 
servant receive the right to rule. Although all this gives rise to fear, 
nevertheless, since I do not here teach but rather command, let us, my 
children, go whither charity calls, love draws, and affection invites: 
let our innermost being experience God as a Father, let our voice call 
upon Him, our tongue speak of Him; our spirit proclaim Him, and let 
our whole being respond to grace and not to fear, for He who has 
changed from Judge to Father, wants not to be feared but to be loved 


(67). 


No, we must not fear. God is a kind and loving Father. He showed 
His kindness and love from the very beginning, creating the plants 
for us, subjecting the animals to us. His angels serve us. Of old he 
was kind to Noe and to Abraham. His providence watched over the 
Israelites in all their trials and vicissitudes. Still all this was as noth- 


8 Hab. 3:2. 
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ing compared to His own coming into the world, so poor, yet so 
attractive, to win our love. 


Finally He came poor into His world: a man-child He lies in the 
cradle; by His cries He asks, seeks, yes, demands from you the very love 
which for you He Himself has shown. The Creator of all took you for 
His parent; He for whom every height is made low, was subject to you; 
He was fearful whom fear itself fears; He, to whom all things flee, 
Himself fled; the Lord of the heavens is a guest in the homes of sinners; 
He who feeds all is fed with bread. Why say more? The Almighty of 
the ages is bound fast; the Creator of the earth is cited before a court; 
sentence is passed on the giver of human pardon; the searcher of 
hearts is set at naught; the giver and restorer of life is executed; the 
resurrection of all is buried all this so that the slow mind of man 
and his slothful understanding at least from His death may know God’s 
love for him, who, in the innumerable benefits mentioned above, did 
not comprehend nor perceive God’s love. Therefore, He who gave being 
and life, also taught us to pray, because He who wanted to be asked 
with His own prayer, wanted surely to give us all (69). 


If such He was in His incarnation and in His whole life, we must 
not be astonished or fearful to be God’s children and to call God 
our Father. Christ has shown us the way of love. 


O man, so beloved of God, return to God and abandon yourself 
wholly to glorifying Him who for you gave Himself utterly to such 
humiliation. With confidence call Him Father whom, because of His.great 
love for you, you recognize, feel, and know really to be your Father (70). 


Perhaps a little of this reverence, awe, and fear would help us 
today to say the Our Father and all our prayers better. Confidence 
and love however should predominate when we recite the Lord’s 
Prayer. 


Our FATHER WHo ArT IN HEAVEN 


Bishop Peter Chrysologus bids his newly baptized auditors in the 
cathedral of Ravenna to understand well the deep meaning of these 
words, 


It does not mean that God is not also on earth, or that He is con- 
fined within a certain place; rather the point is that you are from 
heaven, because your Father is in heaven. . . . Where are those who 
have no confidence in God’s promises? See how soon your profession of 
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faith was rewarded. As soon as you professed belief that God is the 
Father of His only-begotten Son, you yourselves became adopted sons 
of God the Father. . . . Behold, Christ at your request makes you today 
a coheir of God the Father, and an adopted son, when He says: Our 
Father . . . (67, 68, 69). 


Their origin is spiritual and so is their destiny; hence, they must 
live their lives accordingly. 


Not that He is not also on earth, but He wishes you, who already 
call Him heavenly Father, to go to your heavenly Father and seek now 
your heavenly nature, that your life may be in accord with so great 
an origin, lest earthly habits spoil what your heavenly nature gave 
and bestowed on you. . . . Only he shows himself to be a real child of 
God who is not stained with human faults, but shines by his virtues. . ., 
Let him live up to such a noble ancestry by his actions, life, habits, 
and morals, lest again descending to earthly things he offend such a 
Father . . .” (69, 67, 68). 


Let them take heart; they are not alone; their heavenly Father 
will help them with His grace and the Holy Spirit of His Son. 


Servile minds would have been baffled and creatures made of clay 
would have been shattered to pieces, if the authority of the Father 
Himself and the Spirit of the Son had not alerted us to this call, as it 
is written: ‘God has sent the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, crying, 
Abba, Father’ (Galatians 4:6). Our mind becomes weary and our flesh 
weak before God, unless God who commands, Himself fulfill what He 
commands. How could mortal man dare to call God Father, unless in- 
wardly quickened by heavenly strength?” (71). 


Modern man, so immersed in material things, has to a great ex- 
tent forgotten his spiritual origin and destiny. Hence, his lamentable 
moral condition. With mind and heart he must return to his Father 
who is in heaven. 


HALLOWED BE THy NAME 


The holy bishop of Ravenna now sees the exalted name of God 
in the newly baptized children of God before him. They and he must 
hallow that name by deeds. 


We bear the name of Him from whom we are descended; therefore 
we ask that His name, which in itself and by itself is holy, be made 
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holy also in us, for the name of God is either honored or blasphemed 
by our actions... (67). 


The name of Christ is powerful. They must pray that it become 
ever stronger within themselves by good works. 


If the name of Christ gives sight to the blind, use of limbs to the 
lame, health to those exhausted by various diseases, and life to the 
dead, does it not sanctify you also and every creature, since you ask 
and pray that His name be hallowed? Because you have been called 
Christian from the name of Christ, therefore you pray that the preroga- 
tives of such a name may be strengthened in you by your subsequent 


good deeds (68). 


Evil deeds, on the other hand, dishonor the holy name and cause 
it to be dishonored by unbelievers. Does this not unfortunately apply 
today to some of our secularist Sunday Catholics? 


Just as only a reputation for virtue gives glory to one’s name, so 
the infamy of evil-doing casts aspersions on it, as the Apostle says: 
“The name of God is blasphemed through you among the Gentiles” 
(Rom. 2:24). And in truth, my children, then does the Gentile scorn 
the Christian name, when he sees a Christian living otherwise than ac- 
cording to what he professes and asserts (69). 


God will help those who ask Him, to sanctify His name in them- 
selves by all they do. 


We ask that God sanctify His name, who by His holiness saves and 
makes holy all creation. Brethren, this is the name which the higher 
powers fear, which they hear, trembling in subjection; this is the name 
which gives salvation to a doomed world. . . . We ask, therefore, that 
as much as the name of God is holy, so much may we merit its holiness 
in our souls (71). 


Tuy Kincpom CoME 


In this petition we ask that, casting out the rule of sin and Satan, 
God may reign in us and every one unto life everlasting. 


And when did God not reign? We ask that He who has always reigned 
for Himself, now reign in us, that we also may be able to reign in 
Him. . . . Brethren, as long as the devil disturbs the right order of 
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things by various kinds of wickedness, by a many-sided art of deception; 
as long as he confounds man’s senses and morals, rages with idols, in. 
furiates with sacrileges, tricks by auguries, lies by divination, deceives 
by portents, deludes by the stars, keeps busy with shows, obsesses with 
vice, wounds with sins, maims with crimes, and prostrates with despair, 
the kingdom of Christ is afar off and absent from us. .. . The devil has 
reigned, death has reigned, and our mortality has long been a cap. 
tive. We ask, therefore, that while God reigns, the devil may perish, 
sin disappear, death die, and captivity itself be made captive, so that 
free we may reign unto life everlasting, ... and the whole world and 
every creature may triumph and reign to the complete glory of Christ 
alone (67, 71). 


We must be like soldiers whose king and commander is absent. 


He, who has His coming in His own power, commands that we await, 
desire, and long for His coming. He is a loyal soldier who ardently de- 
sires the presence of his King, longs for his rule, seeks and sighs for vic- 
tories. Here you are asking that He should come and reign over you 
and within you, in whom the devil long had a citadel, death a domin. 
ion, and hell a kingdom. Let us pray, therefore, most dearly beloved, 
that Christ may always reign in His soldier and the soldier ever tri- 
umph in his King (68). 


Two Scripture texts are cited. “For behold, the kingdom of God 
is within you” * — by faith, and hope, but also in fact, and ever 
more and more, until finally the words are heard which will com- 
plete the kingdom forever: “Come, blessed of my Father, take pos- 
session of the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 


2° 5 


world. 


Tuy WILL BE DONE ON EARTH AS IT IS IN HEAVEN 


Perfect conformity to God’s holy will and its resultant salutary ef- 
fects are eloquently lauded by St. Peter Chrysologus. 


This is God’s kingdom come, when both in heaven and on earth the 
will of God alone prevails, when in all men God is their very soul, God 
lives, God acts, God rules, God is all, according to the Apostle: “That 


4 Luke 17:21. 
5 Matt. 25:34. 
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God may be all in all” (I Cor. 15:28) ... Now on earth many things 
are done according to the will of the devil, the wickedness of the world, 
and the desire of the flesh; in heaven nothing is done independently 
of the Lord’s will. We pray, therefore, that the devil be vanquished, 
the world be renewed, the flesh be changed, the dominion of death be 
destroyed, the domination of sin be abolished, and in heaven and on 
earth, in God and in man, there may be one and same will of God (67, 
70). 


O happy day, which joins, unites, and harmonizes the wills of earthly 
and heavenly creatures, so that there is now one and the same will 
among wholly different beings. This is real peace, unbreakable con- 
cord, lasting grace, when by the command of one master a family by 
nature so different, is made one by will and alike in understanding... . 
As in heaven, so on earth; then the whole of heaven is already present; 
then God’s mind alone moves all; then all are in Christ and Christ is 
in all, when all know and do the will of God; then all are one and one 
is all, when the one spirit of God dwells in all (68, 72). 


Give Us Tuts Day Our Daly BREAD 


The zealous bishop insists that we are here asking for the sacra- 


mental bread of Holy Communion rather than for mere temporal 
daily bread, though he does not exclude the latter from our petitions. 
This spiritual celestial bread gives us a foretaste of heaven itself. 


He who gave Himself to us as a Father, adopted us as His chil- 
dren, made us heirs of His possessions, dignified us with His name, gave 
us His honor and His kingdom, He it is who told us to ask for our 
daily bread. Among the divine gifts in the kingdom of God, what does 
human poverty seek? Does such a good, loving, and generous Father 
give bread to His children only when asked? And what becomes of 
these words? “Do not be anxious, saying, What shall we eat? or, What 
shall we drink? or, What are we to put on?” (Matt. 6:31). Does He 
command us to ask for what He forbids us to think about? What are 
we to do? The heavenly Father exhorts us His heavenly children to ask 
for heavenly bread. He Himself said: “I am the bread that has come 
down from heaven” (John 6:41). He is bread, planted in a virgin, 
leavened in the flesh, kneaded in the Passion, baked in the furnace 
of the sepulcher stored in the churches, carried to the altars, and sup- 
plying daily celestial food to the faithful (67). 
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After praying for the coming of the heavenly kingdom, who would 
ask for temporal bread? He wants us to ask day after day for our daily 
viaticum of bread in the Sacrament of His body, that by means of this 
bread we may come to Christ’s everlasting day and to His very table, 
so that just as here we had a foretaste, there we may have full and com. 
plete satiety (68). 


AND Forcive Us our TRESPASSES, AS WE ForGIvE THOSE 
WHO TRESPASS AGAINST US 


This petition gives us pause. In it we are asking that God’s for- 
giveness of our sins be measured by our own forgiveness of our fel- 
low-man. 


O man, if you are not able to be without sin, and wish always to be 
forgiven all your sins, forgive always; forgive others as much as you 
wish to be forgiven; as often as you wish to be forgiven, so often do you 
forgive. Moreover, since you wish to be forgiven all your sins, forgive 
others all. Understand that in forgiving others, you have forgiven your- 


self (67). 


Whosoever prays thus, and does not forgive others, stands also self- 
accused by reason of his prayer. Whoever asks to be forgiven and par- 
doned only as much as he himself forgives and pardons, invites God 
freely to a pact. As much as one gives to another, so much let him 
demand that he be given. To be forgiven, brethren, are not only money 
debts, but also all kinds of injuries, faults, and crimes. Whatever you 
may be guilty of, when another is guilty of these same things in your 
regard, forgive. Confidently does he ask pardon for his sins, who freely 
forgives a sinner (68). 


Anp Leap Us not INTO TEMPTATION 


Peter Chrysologus explains carefully and exactly what is meant 
when we ask God not to lead us into temptation, something that 
could be readily misunderstood. 


We are compelled a thousand times and in a thousand ways to pray 
for this, brethren, lest our weakness, overweening and rashly presump- 
tuous, not reckoning the measure of its strength, succumb incautiously 
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in the combat, and then an offended God hand over to temptations 
those whom He has deserted. . . . God, as it is written, “is no tempter 
to evil, and He Himself tempts no one” (Jas. 1:13). But He is said 
to tempt when he deserts those going contumaciously into the snares of 
temptation. Thus Adam ran into the ambush of the tempter when he 
abandoned the precepts of his Maker. . . . Temptation, brethren, is de- 
ception, which hides good fortune in bad fortune, and bad in -good, 
and leads human ignorance to deceitful falls (68, 70, 71). 


These things need interpretation, because temptation precedes the 
devil and is his bitter handmaid. As long as we are contained in this 
fragile body, of necessity we pray that in us there be no approach to 
temptation nor access be given to the devil. . . . In the world life itself 
is temptation. Temptation is the life of a man, says Job (Cf. 7:1). Let 
us pray therefore that He do not leave us to our own will, but that He 
constrain us by paternal solicitude in every action, and in the course 
of our life strengthen us in heavenly moderation (72, 67). 


But DELIVER Us From EvIL 


That is, deliver us from the devil who is both author and source of 
all evil. The devil was a celestial being; now he is spiritual evil, older 
than the world, experienced in doing harm, most skilled in the art of 
injuring others. Wherefore he is no longer called evil but is evil itself, 
from whom comes all that is evil. Hence it is that man cannot be freed 
from evil by his own powers, bound as he is by carnal chains. There- 
fore we must pray that God free us from the devil—God, who sent 
Christ to this earth to vanquish the devil. Let man cry out, cry out 
to God, cry out: Free us from evil, so that, Christ alone conquering, we 
may really be liberated from so great an evil. . . . May our Lord God 
Himself free us from evil and lead us to all good, who lives and reigns 
God now and forever, and for infinite ages. Amen (70, 72). 


CONCLUSION 


Some important consequences for the life of prayer and for the 
whole spiritual life are pointed out, showing the value and excel- 
lence of the Lord’s Prayer. 


The subject of your prayer, the content of your petition, the manner 
of your supplication He Himself has graciously given you in very few 
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words, He to whom you must direct your prayers. From this you may 
learn what is meant by petition, what is understood by asking, what is 
the measure of your beseeching, and in a most brief instruction you 
may acquire a liberal education in prayer. Furthermore, the King Him. 
self, in order to show His love for you, took the part of an advocate, 
that He might compose the very prayers which He would answer. All 
putting off of prayer is now removed, yea, utter confidence of receiving 
an answer is given us, when He who is prayed to finds Himself in the 
prayers. Fear has no place, where a son, using his love as an inter- 
cessor, desires to ask from his Father holy things (70). 


You have heard God speaking; think no more of earthly and human 
things. You have listened to the Father of Christ; believe, because of 
His divine nature. You have heard your Father, believe what He says, 
with the help of His grace. . . . He has now given you sonship. So con- 
sider yourself His son that you do not forget you are His Servant. So 
understand your likeness to Christ that you may always realize that you 
are subject to Christ (67). 


A buoyant hope should dominate the life of Christians, according 
to the Apostle: “For in hope were we saved. But hope that is seen 
is not hope. For how can a man hope for what he sees? But we 


hope for what we do not see, we wait for it with patience” (Rom. 
8: 24,25). 


Why should you grow weary hoping in God, when the whole human 
race subsists by hope and lives by faith. The farmer would never sow 
his fields, if he did not hope for the fruit of his labor from time. The 
traveler would not endure the hardship of a long journey, unless he 
believed he would arrive at his destination. The sailor would not em- 
bark on the uncertain sea, if he did not hope that his future profits 
would compensate him for the perils of the voyage. A soldier would not 
spend the whole of his youth in dangers, if he did not hope for abund- 
ant honors in his old age. A son would not endure the years of pa- 
ternal domination, unless he hoped to be the heir of his father’s pos 
sessions. 


And you, if you believe that you are now a child of God, do what 
the prophet says: “Expect the Lord, do manfully, and let thy heart take 


courage” (Ps. 26:14). Hope also that you will receive the inheritance | 


of God on account of the faith of your expectations and the virtue of 


your patience. Listen to the Apostle: “Beloved, now we are the children { 


of God and it has not yet appeared what we shall be. We know that 
when he appears, we shall be like to him” (I John 3:2,3). And again: 
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“Your life is hidden with Christ in God. When Christ, your life, shall 
appear, then you too will appear with him in glory” (Col. 3:3,4). 
Brethren, blessed are the children of God, for they shall possess the 
heritage of all things and then they shall nevermore feel the sorrow of 
separation from their Father (71). 


St. Peter Chrysologus seems to stress three principal doctrines in 
his eloquent explanation of the Lord’s Prayer. In baptism God be- 
comes our heavenly Father, we His loving children, and Jesus Christ 
our elder Brother. This intimate union with God the Father, with 
Jesus Christ, and with our fellowmen is fostered and increased dur- 
ing this present life by following the inspirations of the Holy Spirit 
and especially by a frequent reception of the body and blood of 
Christ in the Eucharist. The consummation of this life is complete 
and everlasting union with the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in heav- 
en in the beatific vision. 


Hence, in the face of the rampant materialism of our day, wheth- 
er Communist or some other, the holy bishop of Ravenna were he 
alive, would preach incessantly our supernatural origin, our super- 
natural destiny, and our supernatural life on earth filled with hope 
in Christ Jesus. He would preach the Our Father. 
































The Nature of Prayer 


A. F. Utz, OP. 


HE thought that all men need to have recourse to God in prayer 

is one that is familiar to every devout soul. This is particularly 
true in the case of a believing Christian, who has knowledge of the 
fall of our first parents and of the whole human race, as well as of 
the weaknesses to which human nature is heir in consequence d 
the first transgression of God’s law. His realization of the absolute 
necessity of prayer for man will become all the more vivid as he 
gains a fuller comprehension of the humanly unattainable loftines 
of the Christian’s life of grace. 

Less familiar to us is the notion of what is meant when we saj 
that the Christian engages in prayer and also when we define the 
nature and the intrinsic properties of prayer. Theologians have tried 
again and again to explain the nature of prayer, and not only they 
but all who have written on religious subjects have given much time 
and thought to its elucidation. Prayer has always been an _ interes: 
ing and inviting theme when religion was under consideration. 
Some, in their writings, have expressed the feelings of their hearts, 
others drew on their intellects, and still others, taking the standpoint 
of an observer, wrote about prayer as about a matter they were ul 
able to understand. It is only with the greatest difficulty that we can 
find our way through the labyrinth of literature that has been writ 
ten on this subject. 
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THE NATURE OF PRAYER 


ASCERTAINING THE NATURE OF PRAYER 


We may pursue one of two methods in our attempt to gain a clear 
understanding of the nature of prayer. These methods differ from 
each other in their points of departure. The starting point for the 
one is man; for the other, God. The first method is an investigation 
of the nature of prayer by observing those engaged in its exercise, 
and since it is Christian prayer in which we are interested, we shall 
do well to take notice of what the Christian thinks, says, and does 
when he prays. We must foilow him on his pilgrimages, his visits 
to church, or to the resting place of his dead; we must observe him 
at family prayer, and especially in his communings with God in quiet 
and in his withdrawal from the activities of others. 


By the second method one does not learn the nature of prayer 
from man’s outward practice of it, but rather from the inner life 
of God; that is, from His very thoughts and His very being. In this 
manner one arrives at the nature of prayer through the nature of 
God. This second method, that of theologians, has a great advantage 
over the first. It is not restricted to the actual exercise of prayer. 
There is no need, therefore, to look about for a Christian who is 
saying his prayers as they should be said. A proper understanding of 
God suffices, for out of this understanding comes the knowledge of 
what prayer must be in order that it may attain its end. 


Tue First METHOD 


It is to be regretted that non-Catholics sometimes arrive at false 
notions of prayer as a result of observing certain Catholics. What 
opinions are they likely to form regarding the nature of prayer? The 
books which non-Catholics have written on this subject prove their 
bewilderment. In our processions and on our pilgrimages they see 
and hear us using certain formulas, often accompanied by a mum- 
bling of words and listlessness of manner. Do we give the impression 
that prayer, like an ordinary task, is to be performed without affect- 
ing the person employed in the exercise? We kneel, we stand, we ob- 
serve certain ceremonies, we respond to the prayers of the priest, 
but sometimes in a mechanical fashion. We say the “Our Father” 
and the “Hail Mary” as though it were a matter of words only. We 
let the beads glide between our fingers and turn the pages of our 
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prayer books as though to fulfill a duty which comes to an end with 
the returning of the rosary to our purses and the laying aside of 
the book. The impressions gained from family devotions, wherever 
they are in vogue, are perhaps even less edifying. Our customary 
prayers prove that they are said “from custom.” 

On the whole, the result of an investigation into the prayer life 
of Catholics cannot be other than sadly disillusioning to persons 
not of our holy faith. The thought must occur to them that the Chris. 
tian’s prayers differ in no way from those of the heathen, since the | 
prayers of both seem to consist in the mere reciting of formulas, 
There is this difference, however, that the Christian’s formulas are 
derived from the Church and her liturgy while the heathen’s are 
drawn from the texts of pagan founders of religious beliefs. Inner 
emotions are often more evident in the case of the heathen than in 
the Christian. One need only recall the earnestness and reverence of 
the Mohammedans as they go through their ceremonies and recite 
their prayers. On the other hand, to see some Catholics rush down j 
the church aisle and hurriedly place a votive light before a statue, 
accompanying the act with a futile attempt at a sign of the cros 
and a thoughtless movement of the lips as if in prayer, cannot fail 
to give a non-Catholic the impression that prayer is but another form 
of pagan incantation. 

Fortunately, however, we occasionally see a devout soul, kneeling 
in the mild and restful glow of the sanctuary lamp, lost in prayer 
before the tabernacle, and become aware of the awe-inspiring mys 
tery of Christian prayer. At such moments we realize that prayer is 
much more than the reciting of formulas and prescribed texts. If 
these devout persons were asked what prayer is, they might not 
reveal to us their inner feelings, but they would tell us about the 
God Who reveals Himself to them at prayer. This brings us to the 
second and only reliable method by which a knowledge of the true 
nature of prayer may be ascertained: the method that leads from 
God to man. 


THE SECOND METHOD 


The exaltedness of prayer has its foundation in the sovereign ma 
jesty of God. To the Christian, God is not magic obscurity, a divin 
ity wrapped in witchery and manifested in human, often, alas, in 
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too human form. On the contrary, He is a personal, spiritual, eternal 
Being, who has called the world into existence and has created men 
after His own image in order that He might enter into spiritual 
communication with them, give Himself to them, and make His own 
life pulsate in their lives. Thus men are not only creatures of God 
| but also become His children and heirs. Therefore, when the Chris- 
tian, who alone can be a child and heir of this eternal God, prays, 
he speaks with his Creator and Father, dwelling in heaven and at 
the same time in his own heart. He does not address his words into 
space, but into his own soul and to a God who has in truth become 
his own, and who answers him in a mysterious manner. He who 
has truly prayed rises from his knees renewed in purpose to pursue 
the journey to his eternal home. 

Prayer thus proves to be not the mere fulfilling of a task, nor the 
recital of formulas and prescribed texts, but, first and foremost, a 
dialogue between God and man, or, as the catechism defines it, a 
raising of the heart to God to love Him, to praise and to thank 
Him, and to petition Him for all needs of body and soul. Prayer, 
in the Christian sense, is not a spiritless thing; on the contrary, it 
is an act highly spirited and full of vigor, the meeting of two kindred 
spiritual beings: God and a child of God. God, by His prophet 
Isaias, censured the spiritlessness of empty lip prayer: “And the Lord 
said: Forasmuch as this people draw near Me with their mouth, 
and their lips glorify Me, but their heart is far from Me, and they 
have feared Me with the commandment and doctrines of men.” * 
Are we, then, required to put aside our rosaries and prayer books? 
Must we no longer take part in processions and pilgrimages? No 
longer offer votive lights? In short, are all exterior practices of de- 
votion to be condemned? Certainly not. Christ Himself taught us a 
prayer, the “Our Father,” which we cannot too frequently repeat. 
Moreover, in her liturgy, her manuals, and her rosary, the Church 
has placed at our command means of prayer that we could not do 
without. We have urgent need of formulas but we must use them in 
the spirit of prayer: devoutly, reverently, and with inward affection. 
They who pray in spirit and in faith know how to value these means, 
since by them they are enabled to pray through the Holy Spirit with 
knowledge of the truths of faith. When we learn to be recollected 


1]sa, 29:13. 
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and to commune intimately with our Father in heaven, the rever. 
ence which we betoken at the divine service — in our prayers, our 
genuflections, the sign of the cross, and other religious practices — 
will convince our non-Christian brethren that prayer is a most sub 
lime spirituality; it is an abiding in God, who Himself dwells in 
the depths of our souls praying in and together with us. 


Various MopEs OF PRAYER 


To conceive of prayer as a confession of weakness and self-abase- 
ment stems from an erroneous notion of the divinity itself. Man in 
prayer humbles himself before that exalted Spirit who can and has 
promised to exalt the humble. Hence prayer is a lifting up and not 
a lowering of man; it is a meeting between man and God in such 
a way that the former is lifted up into God before whom he lower 
himself. This mystery is symbolically portrayed in the Transfigura- 
tion on Mount Tabor: while Jesus prayed, a cloud enveloped Him, 
His countenance shone resplendent, and His garments became white f 
as snow. Christ’s exterior in this instance, as it was perceptible tof 
the senses, was symbolic of that which the soul experiences in prayer: § 
an immersion in God; a lifting, as it were, out of the material world 
into the celestial realms of the eternal. 


THE MULTIFORMITY OF PRAYER 


Since in prayer the whole man with all his mental powers is in- 
wardly affected and transformed, we may say that prayer is simple 
in form and that there is only one way of communing with God; 
namely, by the submerging of oneself in God, whose all-powerful grace 
gives buoyancy to our spirit. But despite this fundamental simplicity f 
the forms of prayer are varied, depending on the manner of man’ f 
converse with God. A few comparisons may be helpful. In all human 
activities, it is man who operates — it is “I,” the person, who acts — 
and yet in these operations one member of the body or one mental § 
faculty is more particularly active than the others. The artisan who 
constructs a building depends on the strength of his arms to accom- 
plish his task; still, we say that the artisan built the house. Again, 
it is the “person” who walks, though in doing so he depends prin 
cipally on the use of his legs. When we pray, likewise, at one time 
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we fix our minds directly on God by reflection on His infinite per- 
fections: His goodness and love; His mercy and His justice — in other 
words, we meditate and contemplate the divine truths. At another 
time we exercise our power of volition and of desire to produce acts 
of adoration, of praise, of thanksgiving, or of petition. 


MEDITATION AND CONTEMPLATION 


As has already been said, meditation and contemplation, in which 
the mind applies itself diligently to religious truths, prepare the soul 
for a ready approach to God. It may be objected that it is hardly ad- 
visable to speak to the ordinary Christian about this form of prayer; 
that as a rule this theme is appropriate only when one addresses an 
audience comprised of priests or religious. Would it not be requir- 
ing too much of the father of a family who has spent the day in 
toisome labor, or of a mother wearied with the cares and never- 
ending duties of her household, to expect them to take up the prac- 
tice of meditation? We know that the very words “meditation” 
and “contemplation” are looked upon with suspicion by many Chris- 
tians and that these topics are usually restricted to spiritual books 
which, as such, are too frequently alienated from social life. A man 
desirous of personal advancement and eager to push ahead in his 
profession is ordinarily not interested in a book of that type. 


But would such reading not be most profitable for the ordinary 
Christian who must engage day after day in combat with the many 
evil forces surrounding him and sorely in need of fixing the eyes of 
his soul on the mysteries of Christ’s life? Should he devote himself 
to such reading he would be lost in wonderment and held captive 
in spirit by the marvels he would discover; he would learn to view 
his earthly existence from a standpoint higher than that which the 
low levels of this world allow him to see. St. Paul was of a mind far 
different from that of the majority of Christians. In his letter to 
the Ephesians he writes that on his knees before God he makes 
constant intercession in their behalf for those things which we, for 
want of clearer terms, designate as “meditation” or “contemplation.” 
His words are: “I . . . cease not to give thanks for you, making com- 
memoration for you in my prayers that the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of glory, may give unto you the spirit of wisdom and 
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of revelation, in the knowledge of Him: the eyes of your heart enlight. 
ened, that you may know what the hope is of His calling, and what 
are the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints. And what 
is the exceeding greatness of His power towards us, who believe ae. 
cording to the operation of the might of His power.” * 

There is no better way for putting into practice the dogmas of our 
faith than to let the eyes of our soul eagerly gaze on the blessed and 
life-giving truths revealed to us by Christ. Now, “meditation” and 
“contemplation” are just that. Persons of lively faith and simple piety 
are often found to have a deeper insight into the mysteries of our 
holy religion than eminent theologians. How can this be accounted 
for? By the fact that the spiritual insight of these pious souls is the 
fruit of mental and contemplative prayer. It may be asked how we 


may acquire this art. We answer that mental prayer, first of all, mus 


be motivated by love. The spirit of understanding deepens as the 
love of God increases in the soul. The love of Christ, the Crucified, 


manifested in a consuming love of neighbor, is the force that cause} 


the light of our understanding to burst forth with great brilliancy. 
In addition we must allow our spiritual vision sufficient time to 
penetrate and dwell on the mysteries of faith. The reading of rel: 
gious books, particularly Holy Writ, and especially the life of the 
divine Master contained in the holy Gospels, will aid greatly in the 
acquiring of this knowledge. He who, enlightened by the Holy Spirit, 
reads these passages and takes delight in them, has discovered the 
mystery of “meditation” and “contemplation.” 

We ask, then: Are the generality of Christians to forego the bles 
ings of this form of prayer? Let no one say that his occupations do 
not allow him time for meditation. Modern life has furnished the 


means for many pastimes. Is it not because of too much time spent f 


in these diversions that there is none at our disposal for the perusing 
of the greatest of all dramas, the life of Jesus on earth? Above all 
let us not forget that we have the Rosary, a means par excellence 


of arriving at “meditation” and “contemplation.” The beads, the say- J 


ing of the “Our Father” and “Hail Mary’s” will keep alert the mind 


and spirit which are oppressed by the ordinary affairs of life; they} 


will enable our spiritual vision more and more to follow the words 


of the mysteries that our lips pronounce. We are not claiming tof 





2Eph. 1:15-19. 
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much for the Rosary when we say that it is the easiest and most 
effective means within the reach of our Catholic people, including 
the intellectual elite as well, for revealing the warmth and light em- 
anating from meditative prayer. 

Let him who cannot meditate take up his beads; let him say them 
devoutly, lovingly, patiently. The Queen of the Holy Rosary will 
richly reward him; she will open the eyes of his spirit and will move 
his heart with that joy expressed in the words which the disciple 
addressed to Jesus: “Behold, now Thou speakest plainly, and. speak- 
est no proverb; now we know that Thou knowest all things and 
Thou needest not that any man should ask Thee.” * 


ADORATION, LOVE, ‘THANKSGIVING, AND PETITION 


The knowledge of our holy faith acquired through meditative pray- 
er will prompt us to prostrate ourselves in the divine presence, to 
adore and praise Him whose glory we have beheld, to thank Him 
whose benefits we have seen in a new light, and to implore favors 
of Him whose goodness we have come to better understand. In acts 
of adoration, thanksgiving, petition —- and, if we have sinned, of 
reparation — our wills will bow before the God whom our intellects 
have already recognized and we will pay Him that honor which we 
owe to Him as our Creator, Lawgiver, and Source of all good gifts. 


An individual may argue that he cannot possibly find time for 
quiet reading or for a colloquy with God in prayer, or that he feels 
so burdened and depressed that acts of love, praise, thanksgiving, 
and even of petition do not come from his heart. One prayer, never- 
theless, will always be possible to such a one, the prayer that con- 
tains all other forms and that must be the undertone of all; namely, 
the prayer of love that expresses itself in ready and willing submis- 
sion to the holy will of God. It is the essential prayer in which 
all forms of prayer are contained and find fulfillment. In the Mas- 
ter’s darkest hour, when His soul was “sorrowful unto death,” He 
spoke those words: “Father, Thy will be done.” And in His last 
moments, when suffering exquisite mental and bodily pain, He 
prayed: “Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” Let no one, 
then, offer the excuse that he cannot pray. God never withdraws 





3 John 16:29 f. 
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Himself from our spiritual sight, touch, and perception to the ex. 
tent that this form of prayer would be impossible. In a soul that 
cherishes His holy will, God resides continuously, operating and draw- 
ing it ever closer to Himself, spiritualizing and deifying it ever more 
and more, until by holy resignation and sufferings patiently endured | 
it will be qualified to enter into the joys of life eternal. 





Penicillin and 
the Urge to Pray 


John Fenton Donnelly 


ICTURE if you will a scene twenty-five years ago of a young 

couple who have just learned that their child has pneumonia. 
If we assume that the parents were of a religious turn, their first 
reaction was to call the child’s grandparents and other relatives and 
friends and ask for their earnest prayers. The man and wife also did 
their share of praying. Today under similar circumstances what is 
the reaction of a young couple of religious turn? They take the 
child to the hospital and, when it is convenient, call the grand- 
parents and tell them that the child has pneumonia but that there 
isno need to be alarmed. There is no mention of prayers for such a 
minor thing as pneumonia. True, there may be some recluses among 
the relatives who do not understand about penicillin and they may 
still ask God for a cure. Or there may be some few among them 
who really understand about penicillin and know as well that there 
may be complications which this drug cannot cure. They too may 
pray. But for the newspaper-reading part of the family, the coming 
of pneumonia is just another incident — a mere ruffle on the smooth 
surface of modern life. What, a generation ago, would have brought 
a whole family to its knees and close to God, now comes and goes 
with only the doctor’s bill as a reminder of what happened. 

As St. Augustine said, “If thou strikest, we call out for mercy.” 
Today we are shielded from God’s blows in many ways and our cries 
for mercy grow weak. But, to quote St. Augustine again, “Our sin- 
fulness is not changed.” 
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Of course, penicillin is not the only shield we have from God's 
chastisement or, if you will, God’s love, for, according to the Book 
of Proverbs, the two are not far apart. Indeed, if we were really 
up-to-date we should have used aureomycin instead of penicillin in 
our example. Anesthesia, surgery, innoculation, wonder drugs, and 
the multitudinous and marvelous techniques that the researchers 
have developed all effectively insulate us from God’s chastisement. 


The whole development of modern science and _ technology has 
tended to this result. Famine is no longer a problem; there is merely 


the annoyance of getting rid of our surplus crops without spoiling f 


the market. Irrigation and mulching have made prayers for rain ob. 
solete except perhaps once or twice in a decade and hence we may 
easily forget that there are such things as prayers for rain or that 
they were once efficacious. Sprays can render the plagues of locusts 
a mere item in the cost of production on the modern farm. Even 
weeds are yielding to chemical treatment. In other fields of tech- 
nology we have steam, electricity, and now atomic energy helping 
us to earn our bread with far less sweat than is good for us. 

In the field of communications, the telegraph, telephone, radio, 
and now television make us feel that we are the masters of space 
and we forget that it is the Creator and Sustainer of nature that 
made it possible for men to invent these instruments. We should re- 
mark, however, that it was in this same field that we have one of 
the few instances of a scientist or inventor giving credit where it 
was due. Samuel Morse’s, “What wonder hath God wrought,” is 
unique so far as I know. 

The psalmists, among other writers, were filled with the thought 
that the wonders of nature were there to glorify God. “O ye sun 
and moon bless the Lord!” What is television but a new wonder of 
nature. It is a marvel of nature, but it differs from the sun or light- 
ning in that it required the intervention of men of genius before 
its wonders became apparent to ordinary men. 

Why then are these things making us pagans instead of teaching 
us how much more marvelous nature is than the ancients or medi 
evals dreamed possible? Why should “showers and dews” lead Daniel 
to God and irrigation lead us away? Why must a man cured of 
blindness by a doctor who uses only the means God gave him be 
less grateful to God then the blind man of the gospel? These are 


al 
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questions that need answering; for we cannot, if we would, “un- 
invent” these discoveries. No, modern technology is here to stay (I 
sincerely hope), but it raises a problem. 


There are two main reasons for man’s gradual change from a feel- 
ing of dependence on nature and hence on God to a feeling of con- 
quest of nature and remoteness from God. First, science has given 
man answers to many of his questions. These answers fall short of 
the ultimate answer, but because of man’s mental sloth the answers 
are temporarily, at least, satisfying. When people do not have a 
scientific understanding of why something happens in everyday life, 
they attribute the happening to God, to a fetish, or to chance. It 
used to rain because God loved his people, or because I burned the 
liver of a black chicken the night before at midnight, or it rained 
because it rained. But today why does it rain? The superstitious may 
attribute it to the weather man, but what about the literate people 
of today? They can tell you about cloud formations, updrafts of air, 
isobaric lines, high and low areas, cyclonic storms and so on. The 
very literate may take you all the way to Alaska for an explanation 
of the weather. There may even be a small group of the elite who 
will go as far as Siberia and blame the whole thing on the Russians. 
But wherever he stops in his explanation, the modern man feels 
that he has given an adequate account of the phenomenon in ques- 
tion. He does not feel the necessity of going beyond his answer: to 
the ultimate answer — God. This is almost equally true whether 
the person is a believer or not. The only difference is that the be- 
liever will, if properly questioned, realize that the ultimate explana- 
tion of today’s rain is God. In general it takes some prompting to 
get him to give the ultimate answer. The unbeliever does not re- 
spond to the prompting; he remains satisfied with his scientific 
theory. 


People seem to wish explanations for whatever they see. They do 
not, however, wish a whole chain of causes and effects just to ex- 
plain one phenomenon. They desire a simple direct answer. If that 
is given them, the majority of people are satisfied. If no answer is 
available the religious person will instinctively attribute the happen- 
ing to God’s causality. But when the simplest natural explanation 
is given, a person’s curiosity is satisfied and his inquiry stops and it 


stops short of God. 
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Modern science has offered man a whole host of answers to his 
questions —- answers to questions that earlier generations never 


dreamed of asking. It has even answered questions about the an- | 


swers and has probed back farther and farther into the secrets of 
nature. But, of its very essence, science always gives a natural ex. 
planation. It is not expected to do anything else. Experimental science 
is concerned with secondary causes. It leaves to philosophy the task 
of seeking the first cause. The modern scientist, then, is not neces- 
sarily plotting against belief in God when he gives us the natural 
reasons for everyday occurrences. But the fact remains that men to- 
day stop short of the ultimate answer to reality far oftener than did 
men of earlier generations. This by-product of scientific discovery 
is an important contributing factor to the general secularization of 
men’s minds. 


The second reason why science has drawn us away from God is 
a practical one resulting from the fact that science has been able 
to discover ways of satisfying many of man’s wants for which he 
formerly prayed very earnestly. When there is not enough bread, 
“give us this day our daily bread” is a very urgent and earnest pray- 
er. But when granaries are overflowing and one has only to walk to 
the corner grocery to get all the bread he can carry, much of the 
urgency goes out of that prayer. 


The fact that we are inclined to attribute the practical benefits 
of science to man rather than God is due to some extent to the cus 
tom of naming a law of nature after its discoverer. We speak of 
Newton’s law, Boyle’s law, and Gay-Lussac’s law. We also speak of 
Napoleonic law, Julian law, and the Taft-Hartley law. There is un- 
questionably an unconscious confusion about these two types of laws. 
If a man’s name is attached to a civil law we are inclined to regard 
the man as being its author. The same becomes true with scientific 
laws. We gradually think that Newton and the others made the 
laws of nature. At least we act as though we thought so. We think 
that we have gained control of nature through these laws. In reality, 
the laws were there all the time and we merely discovered how to 
make use of them. It is like saying a sailor controls the wind and 
the sea because he can sail where he wishes. He doesn’t make the 
wind blow as he wishes, but rather learns how to use what he finds. 
The astronomer certainly does not control the stars even though he 
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can predict their movements with great precision. Still we speak of 
our having mastery of the heavens. We should say at most that we 


| have mastery of the science of the heavens. We have been fooled 


by the old saying that “knowledge is power.” 

We could multiply interminably instances of this confusion about 
nature. For example, the average family doctor who may never have 
made a single contribution to the art of medicine will speak of the 
“strides we are making” in conquering this or that disease. He means 
the strides the researchers are making. If the first step in this con- 
fusion is to look upon the discoverer of a law of nature as the legis- 
lator, the second is for all the members of the discoverer’s profession 
to regard themselves as members of the legislature, so to speak. The 
next step is for anyone who understands the law to feel that he has 
some authority in the matter, to feel perhaps that he elects the legis- 
lature. The final step is for men in general to think the law was 
passed in the name of the human race. 


With each discovery of science or technology our occasions for 
prayers of petition were lessened, and since this form of prayer is 
about all many people ever use, man began to lose the habit of pray- 
er as his needs became satisfied. 

While science has satisfied many of our needs, however, modern 
man is still not completely satisfied. He has many new wants, some 
of which are just as urgent as the older ones. But his habits of 
prayers are built around the older needs which are now largely filled. 
In his prayer book there is a prayer against famine which he does 
not need, but there is no prayer against unemployment which he 
may need. There are prayers against plagues but none against neu- 
roses and so on. 

But if we could make use of new prayers of petition, we have 
even greater need of modern prayers of thanksgiving and adoration. 
There could well be a grace before taking medicine to thank God 
for the miracle drugs sent to an unbelieving generation who do not 
deserve real miracles. We could have an ejaculation to be used to 
thank Christ, the Light of the World, to be said when we snap on 
an electric light. Such prayers would accomplish other objects be- 
sides the obvious one of being grateful to a very kind Father. They 
would tend to straighten out our thinking regarding the source of 
these new “powers of science.” They would turn our minds repeated- 
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ly to God throughout the day and keep us close to Him and so, safe 
from sin, and thus would form a sound foundation for a life of 
prayer. 

The new appreciation of the wisdom and the power and the good- 
ness of God engendered by each discovery of science should find its 
expression in adoration and most fittingly in public adoration. Per. 
haps Ember days could be given a more popular appeal by including 
with their present purpose the intention of thanking God for the 
gifts of penicillin, television, motor cars, and the like, and of praising 
Him for His great glory revealed anew in the wonders of nature as 
shown by the latest discoveries of science. Finally, as the life of pray- 
er develops in our souls, we shall not only thank God and adore Him 
but shall also ask Him for the pardon we so desperately need. 

To sum up, whenever science offers an explanation of a natural 
phenomenon, or technology controls one natural force with another, 
we (and this includes believers) are inclined to lose our grasp of the 
immediacy of God’s concurrence and providence in the realm of na- 
ture. Since we do not feel the urge to pray for effects which men 
appear to bring about, the result is that our ability to pray atrophies 
from disuse. We can correct this by better understanding the won- 
derful interrelations of the forces of nature and reaffirming our faith 
that God controls them. Knowing this, we can ask God for a better 
knowledge of His natural laws and better skill in using them. We 
can then thank Him for this providence and praise Him for His glory 
which shines wonderously through every happening in nature. We 
can also beg His pardon for the slights we have shown Him and for 
the real blasphemies that are flung at Him in the name of science. 
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The Value of Mental Prayer 


Bonaventure M. Balsam, O.P. 


N praying for His followers, our Lord begged His eternal Father 

to “sanctify them in the truth.” We shall attempt to show the 
relationship and dependence of sanctity on the faithful meditation 
of God’s eternal truths. 


THE GENERAL NECESSITY OF MENTAL PRAYER 


Some consideration of the great truths of our faith is normally 
necessary for all. It is true that souls can be saved without practic- 
ing a systematic or set form of meditation. But they cannot fulfill 
the purpose for which God, as the catechism teaches us, created them 
unless they know and love their God. This knowledge and realiza- 
tion of God and His role in our lives can hardly be gained without 
some consideration of God and the things of God. Hence, all must 
use the mind that God gave them precisely and ultimately to know 
Him — to ponder on their God. Everyone who sincerely seeks to ful- 
fill God’s holy will must become, in his own right and according to 
the lights and talents God has given him, a meditator on God; for 
God and the life of God are the purpose and goal of man’s exist- 
ence. To lose sight of that goal is to miss the true purpose of life. 

If men in all walks of life are bound to ponder the great truths 
of faith, it is apparent that those souls who are especially selected 
and invited by God to seek Him completely and exclusively are bound 
more strictly and in a special way to think about their sole “portion 
and lot.” This will become more clear when we consider the inter- 
relationship between knowledge and love. 
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Religious perfection consists in the perfection of love; an uninter- 
rupted growth in divine love. Religious gladly jettison all earthly 
impediments and the retarding cargo of created goods that would 
threaten or slow up their steady course toward their haven which is 
God. They strip themselves of every created good, of the good of a 
family, of personal possessions, and of the freedom to do and act as 
they please. They do this not to be left stripped and empty, but pre- 
cisely to become full. The negative side of the religious vows — that 
of sloughing off whatever would retard or weaken our more perfect 
love of God — always and principally looks to a positive end, that 
of greater possession of God through love. Thus, the fulfillment of 
the denial and sacrifice entailed in the vow of chastity, and that 
denial is one of marital love — the fulfillment of this vow of chastity 
is the love of God. We give up only to receive; we lose only to gain; 
we become disinherited of all only to possess all. Thus we strive ever 
to be pure so that we may ever love God more completely. Even 
persons in the world have to practice something of the spirit of this 
renunciation and purification if they are to grow in the perfection 
of love. 





To live in God’s love is a completely free and deliberate action. 
No man finds it distasteful to love God, nor does he love God for 
any length of time without becoming aware that God and he are 
lovers. God the Lover will always do what man the lover does: He 
will give more and more of Himself to the one He loves and who, 
in turn, loves Him. Like all other lovers, God will share His most 
intimate secrets, will make the one He loves more lovable. And since 
charity is a two-way affair, since it is reciprocal, man will do the same 
for God. The more man loves his God the more he will want to 
understand Him, to penetrate, study and appreciate God’s lovable- 
ness. This added and newly acquired knowledge of God’s infinite 
lovableness will cause greater admiration and love in man. And the 
process is repeated in that fashion endlessly. Love prompts us to enter 
into, to penetrate into the very marrow of God and there to have 
revealed to us more and more of His goodness, His wisdom and other 
attributes. Seeing and appreciating God and His intimate life moves 
us to love Him more, to be lost in His love. 

To carry out our obligation to be the world’s perfect and com- 
plete lovers of God, we must try to know Him as perfectly as we 
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can. We do not mean that we must have an academic knowledge 
of Him. Neither St. Catherine nor St. Teresa of Avila was a theo- 
logian but few have understood Him more than they or wrote about 
Him and His ways with greater vision and love. The reason is that 
both were tremendous lovers and contemplators of God. He became 
their instructor; they listened in loving contemplation of Him. He 
did not become merely their book of theology but their book of life. 

The normal way of growth in God’s love, in being more united 
to Him, is mental prayer. Love and knowledge of God are necessary. 
Just as two are needed for the love of friendship, so these two ele- 
ments are necessary for the love of God which is divine friendship. 
If I know nothing I can love nothing. If I know anything I can 
love what I know. If I know God I can love Him; and I can keep 
on loving Him more and more. Knowledge and love of Him are 
mutually dependent on each other. 

This growth in the knowledge and penetration of God must come 
from Him because it is a personal, intimate, and to an extent, an 
exclusive revelation to us of Himself and of His inscrutable life. 
That life is completely beyond and above our feeble and dull ken. 
He must point Himself out to us, He must show Himself to us. That 
is why meditation is a prayer and an image, a reproduction of 
God’s own eternal contemplation of Himself. Just as in contemplat- 
ing Himself, God painted something of what He saw in Himself by 
creating the universe, for the universe is a reflection of the fullness 
of God, so we in contemplating God will paint God’s picture wher- 
ever we go by the good we do all around us — the good we do be- 
cause we see the intimate life of God, and love that life, and love to 
see it shared. 

This penetrating with our minds and hearts into the innermost 
life of God, to bring forth what we see there and reflect it in our 
own lives and those about us is the work of meditation. It is all en- 
tailed in our tremendous obligation of knowing and loving God. 


SoME BENEFITS OF MENTAL PRAYER 


Our Lord said to His eternal Father: “This is eternal life, to know 
Thee.” Holiness or spiritual perfection consists in the loving union 
of the soul with God. For us to bring about this union, to be intelli- 
gent agents in effectuating that union, we must know the two ele- 
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ments or terms of that union. We must know God and ourselves, 
God is infinitely lovable: He is love. For a generous soul to love God 
he needs but to know Him, and with God’s grace that knowledge 
will beget love. But, as we said, that knowledge is the first and indis- 
pensable step. God works in every creature according to the nature 
of that creature; man is, by nature, a thinker, a contemplative, 
Hence, God will come to us, will work in us, be united to us by 
way of knowledge and appreciation. We think, therefore we love. If 
we think about God, we cannot but love Him. 


The eternal Father begot the Son by contemplating Him. We will 
beget God in our souls only by doing the same. We must never 
shrink from pondering on even the “deep things of God.” The to- 
tality of God, God as He is, will be our eternal heritage when we 
see Him in the beatific vision. That beatific vision is, as it were, 
begun here on earth by seeing God as fully and completely as we 
can through the meditative eyes of faith. Indeed, the degree in which 
we possess the beatific vision, in which we see God in heaven, will 
depend in no small way on the degree in which we strive to see and 
taste Him here on earth. Our eternal happiness and the degree of it 
will depend on our knowing and loving God here on earth. The 
eternal possession of God in heaven is the reward and fruit of the 
seeds of contemplation and love. “For this is eternal life to know 
Thee, the One true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou has sent.” 


So profitable then, is our knowledge of God, that without it we 
will never look upon His face. The greater and deeper we know 
God the stronger and more insistent will the urge be to love Him. 
However, the possession of God in heaven is the final goal or term of 
our knowing and loving. There are more immediate rewards, and 
they are necessary if we are to receive that final reward. Our know- 
edge of God is a powerful deterrent from sinning. One of the pagan 
philosophers said that sin is a question of ignorance. In every sin 
there is involved a false sense of values, an unwise choice, a lack 
of true appreciation of things. Every sin is an offense against God. 
The more lovable we see God is, the more we shall be inclined to 
avoid offending Him by sin. And since every venial sin impedes, in 
its own degree, a more perfect union with God, then meditation on 
God does great good for our soul in making us realize more effec- 
tively the One we offend in sinning. Meditation is the enemy of sin. 
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Not only does a fuller and more vital knowledge of God deter 
us from sin but it engenders a desire to serve God more. For if a 
false sense of values, and a lack of appreciation for what is the 
true and good enter into every sin, then, conversely, the truer our 
sense of values is and the more perfectly we appreciate what is good 
and the One who is good, the more that good will appeal to us, 
will attract us. In this way we shall begin to be more aware and 
conscious of what is good in everything, or rather, what is of God 
in everything. We shall seek out God in everything. We shall seek out 
God in persons, things, and events. We shall have a holy optimism 
and will see and live the truth of St. Paul’s words: “Every creature 
of God is good — for it is sanctified by the word of God.” 


This invitation to see and do good all about us will lead us into 
that most holy practice — a practice necessary for the interior life — 
of the presence of God. Being good-conscious will make us become 
God-conscious. The practice of the presence of God is naught but 
the living of the fact of that attribute of God called His immensity. 
Meditation on God’s presence will work wonders in a soul. This 
habitual realization of God’s presence in and about us helps to work 
another great and indispensable transformation in all those who de- 
sire holiness —- that of resignation to God’s will in everything. If 
God sees, and indeed is present in, everything that befalls us, the 
realization of this will foster the practice of complete resignation to 
His will. For all things, without exception, happen for our holiness. 
Every person, thing, and event in our life have been introduced into 
our lives to sanctify us. And God does the introducing, since nothing 
happens without His consent and permission. “This is the will of 
God, your sanctification.” 


With that resignation will come an unshakable peace of soul even 
in the face of the severest trials and sufferings, as is seen in the lives 
of the saints. This holy equanimity and balance will absorb much 
of the shock and force of our trials; not that the force of those trials 
will be any less, but that we shall bear them better. And that, in a 
sense, lessens their burden. With this resignation and peace of soul 
will come patience with ourselves and others. We shall see that 
the sins and faults of others as well as those of our own, are the 
poor quality stuff which indirectly helps to make for holiness. 
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Meditation makes us see God and His workings in us more clearly, 
prompts us to be more God-conscious and helps us to see ourselves 
as we truly are. Meditation makes for knowledge of self as well as 
knowledge of God. Self-knowledge is necessary for a deeper appre- 
ciation and love of God, for by this knowledge we see to what ex- 
tent we are indebted to God for all that He does for us and gives 
to us. We are thus provided with an added motive for loving Him 
more. Without self-knowledge, the fruit of frequent meditation, the 
attainment of perfection is morally impossible. We all have hidden 
faults and evil inclinations. Many of them can be discovered only 
through honest and prudent examination. Yet until they are uncov- 
ered, they will impede our progress. In fact, some faults are so de- 
ceptive and insidious that God has to reveal their presence to us. 
He does this by an enlightening grace or through the instruction and 
guidance of His human instruments. 


It is through meditation that we begin to see things through God's 
eyes. Hence, we begin to see ourselves as He sees us. For meditation 
purifies the mind. It unearths the secrets of God and His creatures. 
It brings out in bolder relief the workings of God and creatures, 
the nature of good and evil. Since our spiritual vision is sharpened 
through mental prayer, we shall learn where to look and how to look 
for our faults. Once having seen our faults, our God-given sense of 
balance will not permit us to be overcome by the difficulty involved 
in ridding ourselves of them; and the love which our prayer occa- 
sions will give us the zeal and perseverance necessary to overcome 
those faults. Only the man of prayer “knows what is in man” — 
and how to work quietly and persistently at rooting out these ob- 
stacles to greater holiness. So it is that we begin to know ourselves 
in our true light only when we begin to know God, for the knowl. 
edge of God will make us more constructively critical of ourselves. 


To live in God is to live with Him in mind and will. Our mind 
must daily dwell on Him in meditating on the truths of faith. After 
it has drunk of this divine knowledge, the mind must show all that 
it has seen to the will. The will seeing the goodness that is God will 
go out to meet its God in love: “For where thy treasure is, there thy 
heart also will be.” 
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DIFFICULTIES IN MENTAL PRAYER 


A battle well prepared for is a battle half won. Prayer, especially 
mental prayer, is one of the loftiest tasks that we are called to per- 
form. Prayer, and again, especially mental prayer, accomplishes far 
more good than “this world dreams of.’ Because of its loftiness, 
mental prayer, at least with beginners, will be practiced with some 
physical difficulties. Because of its power to do good, the devil, too, 
will be busy in adding his own difficulties to make us discontinue 
prayer or to grow lax in practicing prayer. Finally, God Himself, in 
order to teach us to appreciate the gifts He is giving, to purify our 
intentions in prayer, to instruct us in an effective fashion to seek 
Him rather than His consolations, will send us trials; not to with- 
draw from us the spirit and love of prayer but to deepen it. Hence, 
difficulty in practicing mental prayer especially in the beginning, can 
be due to self, to the devil, or to God. As mentioned previously, 
mental prayer is needed for any sure and permanent growth in sanc- 
tity. This is the unanimous teaching of all the great spiritual writers. 
St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross insist that prayer must never 
be abandoned because of the difficulties entailed in it. The difficul- 
ties are normal and serve their own God-appointed purpose in the 
role of prayer. The difficulties of prayer are like unpleasant though 
needed medicine; they strengthen and better our life of prayer. 


Distractions, temptations, dryness, discouragement at the results of 
our attempts at mental prayer, exhaustion, lack of devotion, all these 
in greater or less degree will at times accompany the sincere attempt 
of the generous beginner in the practice of mental prayer. The im- 
portant point to remember in the midst of all these difficulties is that 
they are normal, they are to be expected in true progress in mental 
prayer. St. Teresa of Avila describes how terrible were her trials when 
she began practicing mental prayer. It is most encouraging to note 
that many of these trials are indications of one’s growth in the prac- 
tice of mental prayer. 


Oftentimes, we ourselves are the cause of these difficulties. Instead 
of quietly and humbly striving to be faithful and persevering in the 
practice of this prayer, we struggle and thrash about, wanting to 
acquire the science of prayer overnight and in one lesson. That is 
not the normal procedure. Too, physical indispositions, ill-health, 
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To live in God is to live with Him in mind and will. Our mind 
must daily dwell on Him in meditating on the truths of faith. After 
it has drunk of this divine knowledge, the mind must show all that 
it has seen to the will. The will seeing the goodness that is God will 
go out to meet its God in love: “For where thy treasure is, there thy 
heart also will be.” 
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DIFFICULTIES IN MENTAL PRAYER 


A battle well prepared for is a battle half won. Prayer, especially 
mental prayer, is one of the loftiest tasks that we are called to per- 
form. Prayer, and again, especially mental prayer, accomplishes far 
more good than “this world dreams of.” Because of its loftiness, 
mental prayer, at least with beginners, will be practiced with some 
physical difficulties. Because of its power to do good, the devil, too, 
will be busy in adding his own difficulties to make us discontinue 
prayer or to grow lax in practicing prayer. Finally, God Himself, in 
order to teach us to appreciate the gifts He is giving, to purify our 
intentions in prayer, to instruct us in an effective fashion to seek 
Him rather than His consolations, will send us trials; not to with- 
draw from us the spirit and love of prayer but to deepen it. Hence, 
difficulty in practicing mental prayer especially in the beginning, can 
be due to self, to the devil, or to God. As mentioned previously, 
mental prayer is needed for any sure and permanent growth in sanc- 
tity. This is the unanimous teaching of all the great spiritual writers. 
St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross insist that prayer must never 
be abandoned because of the difficulties entailed in it. The difficul- 
ties are normal and serve their own God-appointed purpose in the 
role of prayer. The difficulties of prayer are like unpleasant though 
needed medicine; they strengthen and better our life of prayer. 


Distractions, temptations, dryness, discouragement at the results of 
our attempts at mental prayer, exhaustion, lack of devotion, all these 
in greater or less degree will at times accompany the sincere attempt 
of the generous beginner in the practice of mental prayer. The im- 
portant point to remember in the midst of all these difficulties is that 
they are normal, they are to be expected in true progress in mental 
prayer. St. Teresa of Avila describes how terrible were her trials when 
she began practicing mental prayer. It is most encouraging to note 
that many of these trials are indications of one’s growth in the prac- 
tice of mental prayer. 


Oftentimes, we ourselves are the cause of these difficulties. Instead 
of quietly and humbly striving to be faithful and persevering in the 
practice of this prayer, we struggle and thrash about, wanting to 
acquire the science of prayer overnight and in one lesson. That is 
not the normal procedure. Too, physical indispositions, ill-health, 
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physical changes, our own natural temperament may render prayer 
of this kind burdensome. These are all obstacles that can and will 
be overcome with persevering effort. No one knows us as well as our 
God: He knows our difficulties, and He will measure out His graces 
and helps as those difficulties demand. 


Distractions and temptations tend to discourage us from medita- 
tion. We must remember that the lungs of our soul are not accus- 
tomed to the rarefied atmosphere of mental prayer when we first 
ascend into its heights. We must calm, quiet and collect our mind, 
imagination, and memory. We can meditate well only if we know how 
to be still, to keep long silences, to be interiorly and exteriorly recol- 
lected. We must try to dispel distractions as soon as we become aware 
of them. Every distraction that we refuse to entertain as an enemy 
of our conversation with God will add to the efficacy of our prayer. 


Temptations, like distractions, must also be expected. Neither, in 
themselves, destroys mental prayer. They can solidify our resolution 
to be faithful to the practice of it. The frequency of distractions in 
our prayers, and to an extent, even of temptations during meditation 
will roughly depend, in inverse ratio, on the degree of our day-long 
spirit of recollection. The greater our spirit of recollection, the less, 
ordinarily, will be the possibility of distraction. Faithful and con- 
tinued recollection will ordinarily make for fewer and fewer distrac- 
tions. 


The devil can be a source of great difficulty in our life of prayer. 
Spiritual writers treat at some length of the workings of the devil 
and his attempts to dissuade beginners from mental prayer. Know- 
ing full well the necessity and benefits of mental prayer in the life 
of holiness, he makes every effort and uses the most ingenious methods 
to stop the practice of prayer even in the very beginning. He does 
this by tempting us to discouragement, to impatience over our seem- 
ingly fruitless efforts, by suggesting to us that we shall impair our 
health, or that we shall become singular, odious to others, hypo- 
critical. He will try to vitiate our motives for practicing such prayer 
by tempting us to pride or to the performance of penances above our 
strength and graces. In these and many other ways the devil will 
insidiously labor to make us abandon such a holy practice. Hence, 
“Resist him, firm in your faith.” 
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God, too, may send us trials to test us and to purify us of our 
selfishness and self-complacency, and thereby render our prayers more 
pleasing and meritorious. God often tries us by allowing us to have 
periods of spiritual dryness. He does this by withdrawing His sensible 
consolations and joys from us so that He may teach us to seek Him 
and not merely His earthly consolations. He sometimes makes it ap- 
pear as if He has abandoned us, when, in truth, these are the times 
when He is weaning us away from the things of the flesh, from sensi- 
ble joys, in order to educate us in the things of the spirit. At this 
precise point, He may be preparing the soul for the higher degree of 
mental prayer, where greater faith is necessary. In all such God-given 
trials, the watchword is perseverance. Those trials are meant to try 
us, to see if we are worthy of the great gifts which will be given 
us through the faithful practice of mental prayer. 


No matter what the source of these trials may be — and some- 
times the trials will be a combination from all the sources men- 
tioned — we must remain undiscouraged and resolute. We must ask 
God for patience and fortitude and especially for greater hope in 
His mercies and greater reliance on, and confidence in, His holy 
wisdom as it disposes everything in our lives, including our trials. 
Under no pretense are we to abandon such a sure and holy way to 
perfection. God, by His own promise, will “provide a way out” for 
our trials and temptations. “For God is faithful and will not permit 
you to be tempted beyond your strength.” During these periods of 
trials in practicing mental prayer we must pray for perseverance, es- 
pecially just after receiving our Lord in Holy Communion. We must 
learn to cast all our cares upon the Lord who cares for us. 


The normal way of progress in mental prayer is the way of trials 
and difficulties. Since it is normal to have them, it is wise to expect 
them, and it is wiser still never to be discouraged by them. God is 
closer to us at such times than at others. He makes use of such trials 
to purify our intentions, to teach us to live in the obscurity of faith, 
in the valley of “unknowing,” in the valley of believing, and not und- 
erstanding. We shall be enlightened far more in the darkness of faith 
than in the clarity of human understanding. “Pray without ceasing.” 
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A MeEtuop oF Mepitatinc! 


A person who is learning to type often resorts to the use of charts 
and other helps to learn typing more readily and efficiently. Once he 
has gained some facility in typing, he puts aside these helps, and 
depends upon his newly acquired art. So it is in meditation. In the 
beginning, a simple system of making a meditation may prove help- 
ful for the novice in the ways of the Lord. It is to be stressed that 
the method used in meditation should be uncomplicated, a mere tool; 
otherwise, more time and concentration will be spent on the method 
used than on the object in view, namely, the meditation itself. Many 
systems of meditation have been suggested by different schools of 
spirituality: all have their own merits and advantages. In adopting 
any set system or method, one of the criteria which can help us to 
make a selection is to remember this: meditation is an intimate and 
personal conversation of a soul with its God, and the very personal 
and spontaneous nature of meditation tends to discourage any long 
and complicated system of meditation. Our meditations are, as it 
were, private and confidential conversations with God; hence, they 
are most flexible in form and do not easily lend themselves to be 
stereotyped. However, in beginners, especially, it often proves help- 
ful to have some simple procedure in making a meditation. In this 
way, there will be less tendency for the mind to wander and to spend 
the time in idle daydreaming or castle building. 

Since meditation is an intimate conversation of the soul with God, 
one will better prepare himself for speaking with the infinite God 
if he realizes the dignity and loftiness of the One to whom he speaks, 
That being the case, we shall prepare ourselves for meditation by 
recalling briefly to our mind the presence of God within us. To do 
this, we need only think for a moment about the nearness of God, 
and the tremendous reality of God in our lives. The appreciation of 
God’s presence will help us to remain recollected and to be more at- 
tentive to God’s inspirations as He speaks to us in our meditations. 
To be inattentive to God in this divine conversation is to be im- 
polite towards Him. 

Having recollected ourselves and elicited an act of appreciation 
of the sacredness and importance of our conversation with God, we 


1Cf. The Three Ages of the Interior Life, by R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P, 
I, 444-453. 
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should then cultivate an attitude, a spirit of humility. A realization 
of the presence of God and of His reality tends to make us humble. 
And humility is needed for all progress in knowledge, especially that 
which God teaches us in meditation. No one will ever be prepared 
to learn until he confesses to himself that he is ignorant, that he is 
lacking what someone else can give him. That recognition of one’s 
lack and neediness places a child in the kindergarten and a student 
in the university. ‘To know, we must be humble, for humility opens 
our mind to true knowledge. This humble spirit will further. dispose 
us to make acts of faith, hope, and love. All this is very logical be- 
cause humility and faith go hand in hand. To have a lively faith, 
submission is necessary. We must submit our minds and wills to the 
infinite, though still obscure, truth of God, in spite of the fact that 
we cannot understand the truth that we cling to so tenaciously. To 
believe, we must bow, we must submit, capitulate to the incompre- 
hensible mysteries of God. It is one of humility’s tasks to make us 
more submissive to those mysteries. On the heels of this act of faith, 
hope, too, will enter into our meditation. No matter how profound 
or lofty the subject of our meditation may be — and we must always 
realize that we were made for the very deepest things of God — 
hope will place God and His gifts within our reach, at our very 
fingertips, indeed, right in our heart. Because of the infinite dis- 
tance between God with His infinite perfections and creatures with 
their imperfections, we may tend to look upon God as inaccessible, 
“far beyond me,” as the Psalmist says. Our act of hope will reach 
up and make God and all that He is accessible to us, will draw Him 
down so that we can speak to Him in intimate, loving conversation. 
Hope draws the inaccessible God right down into our hearts. Hope 
has the effect of making us draw near to God by breaking down 
the barrier of inaccessible distance that otherwise separates Him from 
all His creatures. 


This act of hope will then prepare us for an act of love. It is only 
a step to mount from the gift to the giver, from the gifts of God 
to God Himself. Once hope has drawn God near us, we can then 
reach out and possess Him and claim Him as our own. Seeing the 
greatness and goodness of God by faith, drawing that greatness and 
goodness within our reach by hope, we make them our very own in 
silent love. Thus we call upon the three theological virtues of faith, 
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hope, and charity — virtues which brings us into contact with God 
— because in meditation we are in intimate conversation with Him. 


These simple acts of faith, hope, and love need be only very brief, 
only a simple utterance and protest of the mind. Indeed, as we shall 
show, they can be combined together with an appreciation of God's 
presence and a protest of humility into one simple act. Our act of 
faith may be a sincere profession of our firm belief in all that Christ 
and His holy Church teach. Or, if we wish, we can make an act of 
faith in the subject matter of the meditation. Thus, if one chooses 
to meditate upon the all-wise workings of divine Providence, he 
can express his faith in all its infinitely wise dispositions as they 
penetrate every nook and corner of our lives. So, too, with the act of 
hope: it need be only an expression of our confident reliance upon 
God to place at our disposal and to put into our possession not only 
His gifts but Himself. This can be a general act of hope — to gain 
all that God has promised to those who are faithful to Him — or it 
can be the expression of a particular hope to share more in this or 
that gift of God. Thus, we can make an explicit act of hope in the 
infinite mercies of God in trusting that He will give us a particular 
grace or gift. 


The act of charity, too, may be only a simple and heartfelt pro- 
test of our love for God in all His goodness, or it may be motivated 
by the many gifts which He has given to us and for which we are 
lovingly grateful. 


As we said above, all these acts are preparatory acts, and tend 
to dispose us to make a more fruitful meditation. The recollection 
of the presence of God, and the accompanying expression of humil- 
ity, faith, hope, and charity can be fused into one simple brief mental 
ejaculation such as, “My God and my All,” uttered with sincerity 
and devotion. In such a meaningful though brief formula, we are 
protesting that God is all, and He is all for us (faith); and that 
“in Him we live and move and have our being,” (presence of God); 
and that we are utterly dependent on Him for everything of good 
that we are and do (humility); and that “He is not far from any 
one of us,” is ever ready to help us (hope); and finally we pro- 
test that He is ours to claim as our very own and to possess (char- 
ity). All that is suggested by that simple mental ejaculation: “My 
God and my All.” 
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With this preparation we can now meditate upon some attribute 
of God, or on a part of the Our Father, the Sermon on the Mount, 
or Christ’s discourse at the Last Supper. Our meditation should not 
be a struggle to reason and draw conclusions, but rather we should 
try simply to fix our mind on a truth and taste its beauty and im- 
portance. Under the influence of charity we can make holy resolutions 
and applications of the meditation to our own lives as a follow-up 
of the meditation. In this way our meditation takes on the nature 
of effective prayer and the fruit of our meditation becomes incor- 
porated into our everyday lives. 

Our meditation, finally, is not only a most powerful and noble 
kind of prayer, but it is the channel by which God reveals Himself 
more fully and lovingly to us. If it does not end in greater love for 
God and appreciation of who He is and what He does in our life, 
it is lifeless. Faithfulness in meditating on even the deepest things 
of God in spite of periodic dryness and seeming failure to meditate 
with fruitfulness will bring about a great transformation in our spir- 
itual life. Meditation will destroy our selfishness and make us live 
the divine life more fully with all its power and beauty. St. John of 
the Cross describes the wonderful transformation wrought in the soul 
that is faithful in growing in the life of the spirit: “The understand- 
ing of this soul becomes the understanding of God; and its memory 
is the memory of God; and the substance of this soul is united ‘in 
Him and absorbed in Him and is thus God by participation in God.” ? 
This is the gift that awaits all who are resolutely faithful to the life 
of prayer and who grow daily in their love for meditation. To re- 
ceive that gift and God besides, all must make prayer the heartbeat 
of their spiritual organism. “If thou didst but know the gift of God 
— and who it is who speaks to you.” 


“The Living Flame of Love, stanza 2, no. 34 (Complete Works of St. John 
of the Cross, Vol. III, translated by E. Allison Peers). 











Catechism of Prayer 


Victorino Osende, O,P. 


Disciple: What is the best method of prayer? In asking this ques- 
tion, I refer to what is commonly called mental prayer, with its di- 
visions into active and passive, discursive and affective, meditation 
and contemplation. Concerning vocal prayer and the prayer of peti- 
tion, we already have the teaching of Christ when He taught us the 
“Our Father.” 

But concerning mental prayer and all the rules that are given for 
making it well, I find nothing in the gospels that could direct me or 
serve me as a guide in this matter. 

Master: It is true that the gospels do not speak explicitly of all 
the types of prayer, but they do give us a norm for making a good 
prayer and, more than that, they give us the living example of our 
divine Savior in whose life we can study and learn all the types of 
prayer in their most perfect form. 

I say in their most perfect form because it is evident that Jesus 
had no need of all those recourses and preparations which we find 
necessary in the practice of prayer. Actually, it can be said that He 
had no need of practicing prayer at all, at least not in the sense 
that we do, because in Him was a vital and continuous prayer at all 
times. When He did practice prayer as we do, it was to teach us 
how to pray. Consequently, He frequently passed the night in prayer 
or retired to a desert place to give Himself to prayer in solitude and 
silence. 

Jesus also taught us the best method of prayer when He stated in 
His sermon on the mount: 
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And when ye pray, you shall not be as the hypocrites, that love to 
stand and pray in the synagogues and corners of the streets, that they 
may be seen by men: Amen I say to you, they have received their 
reward. But thou when thou shalt pray, enter into thy chamber, and 
having shut the door, pray to thy Father in secret, and thy Father who 
seth in secret will repay thee. And when you are praying, speak not 
much, as the heathens. For they think that in their much speaking they 
may be heard. Be not you therefore like to them, for your Father know- 
eth what is needful for you, before you ask Him. 

This concept of the infinite wisdom of God which penetrates the 
most profound and hidden depths of our hearts and knows all our 
necessities and desires, together with a faith and blind confidence in 
His goodness and mercy, is the best possible preparation for making 
prayer that is most simple and most efficacious. This will prevent 
the soul from believing that it must make grandiose discourses and 
reflections and multiply the acts of its various faculties. Rather, it 
will reduce them as far as possible to the one activity of recollection, 
adoration, and love. 


For the soul habituated to converse with God, if suffices that it 
place itself in His presence and keep itself there, saying: “Lord, here 
I am, to make a perfect prayer.” For such a soul, the mere act of 
placing itself in the presence of God signifies a profound act of ador- 
ation before the infinite abyss of divinity and it carries with it the 
implicit recognition of the wisdom, power, and love of God. And 
when such a soul says to God, “Here I am,” it gives expression to 
all that it could ask or desire, realizing that of self it is pure noth- 
ingness and impotence itself and because of its sins, an unsounded 
abyss of miseries. But moved by grace, the soul desires to see itself 
freed from sin and purified and sanctified so that it can be elevated 
and united with God in the bonds of infinite love. 


In this way do we explain the prayers of those saints who spent 
long hours or even entire nights, repeating a few simple words or 
phrases: “My God and my all; Lord, that I may know myself and 
that I may know Thee.” In a few words such as these can be found 
the sum of everything that a man could ask or desire and they like- 
wise express all the affections which a man can arouse in himself 
by the use of all his faculties and powers. 


__. 


1 Matt. 6:5-8. 
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Disciple: Then why do we find so many rules and methods of 
prayer? And why is the use of all our faculties advocated for making 
a good prayer if, as you say, all this is more than a hindrance than 
a help in the practice of prayer? 

Master: The same thing happens in the practice of prayer as hap- 
pens in the practice of all the arts. At the beginning, many rules are 
given to the apprentice and it is necessary to keep them in mind 
and to apply them until facility in the art makes them unnecessary. 
At that point he will substitute them by the higher rule which js 
the art itself incarnate in the artist. 

So also the divine art of prayer requires many rules at the begin- 
ning, until prayer itself becomes the life and nourishment of the one 
who prays. That is why I stated that the prayer which is called prayer 
of simplicity, of which I have spoken, is the best kind of prayer for 
those who are habituated to converse with God. For other souls, that 
prayer will be best for each soul which is most suited to its needs 
and the gifts and graces which it has received from God and from 
which it derives the most profit. In this case general rules do not 
suffice, but a particular application must be made in each instance. 
In general, it can only be stated that the best prayer is that which 
shortens most the path to sanctity and leads us most quickly to union 
with God. 

Undoubtedly, such a prayer is affective prayer, which some call 
passive or contemplative; not that it is completely contemplative, as 
in the mystical state, but because it does not proceed by way of 
discursus or the exercise of our faculties. Rather, its entire activity 
is concentrated principally on total abandonment of the soul to God 
so that He may purify and sanctify it. This prayer is the most effica- 
cious for our sancification and union with God because this is the 
work of God exclusively, although it presupposes our cooperation. 
The fruit of our prayer depends more on that which God works in 
our souls than in what we do of ourselves. 

Therefore, they are in error who believe that the best prayer is 
that wherein one best observes all the rules and requisites which are 
prescribed for an active exercise of prayer by means of discursus 
and the acts of our faculties. They neglect to take into account the 
principal role which God’s activity plays in the soul. 


In a word, the whole fruit of prayer depends on the contact of the 
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soul with God. All that we can do in this higher type of prayer is 
to rid ourselves of all the disturbances which impede this contact 
and to do all in our power to encourage it. And all other kinds of 
prayer, even vocal prayer, derive their principal efficacy from this 
same rule. Why do you think, for example, that the Rosary is such 
an efficacious means for sanctification? Simply because it is an ex- 
cellent means for maintaining us in converse and communication with 
God. As a chain of vocal prayers, it also becomes a true bond which 
obliges us to remain close to God. This is necessary for many souls 
because otherwise they would not remain in communication with 
God for even a quarter of an hour. If to this, one adds the value of 
the Rosary as a prayer of petition through the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin, we can see why the Church has recommended it so 
highly and why so many saints had a great devotion to it. 


Disciple: According to that, it would seem that the best prayer 
for all is that which is a combination of vocal and mental, or even 
contemplative, prayer. 


Master: I have already stated that the efficacy of prayer depends 
on the converse and communication of the soul with God. There- 
fore even vocal prayer taken in this sense, and not simply as a prayer 
of petition, is good so far as it serves this purpose. Sometimes vocal 
prayer is necessary for us and sometimes souls even arrive at con- 
templation through its use. As St. Teresa states, it may happen that 
at times an “Our Father” well recited may be the means by which 
God raises the soul to contemplation. 


But if the soul has passed beyond vocal prayer to a state where its 
prayer is more passive than active, that is to say, where it consists 
more in the action of God than in the soul’s proper activity, then 
vocal prayer or any other use of the soul’s faculties would defeat its 
very purpose, because it would impede the divine action. Obviously, 
this is to be understood when the soul would attempt to practice 
the two types of prayer at the same time. Souls that have been very 
accustomed to active prayer should keep this fact in mind. The rea- 
son for this is that active prayer of its very nature tends to become 
more and more passive. That is why in the measure that souls ad- 
vance in the life of prayer, their acts become more and more simpli- 
fied. They reach a point where they scarcely need any preparation 
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at all to practice prayer because their souls are now habitually pre. 
pared; they need no other exercise or practice than to keep them. 
selves in the presence of God in a total submission to the workings 
of His Holy Spirit. Therefore, when they resist the interior impulse 
to the prayer of recollection or quiet and attempt to return to the 
former practices and exercises of prayer in order, so they think, to 
pray well, instead of fervor they experience anguish and distaste. It 
is as if one were to undertake a forced task from which he expects 
no profit whatever. 


Disciple: There is no doubt that this passive prayer must be much 
easier and more pleasant than active prayer, but I do not see how 
it can be more efficacious and profitable for arriving at perfection, 
for it seems that in passive prayer there are no acts, resolutions, in- 
tentions, or reflections which are so helpful in practising virtue. 


Master: That objection would have some value if it were simply 
a question of acquiring natural perfection which can be accomplished 
by our own efforts and with the ordinary helps of faith and grace, 
But here we are concerned with the attainment of a supernatural 
perfection which is above all human powers and which only God 
can give us. 


Yet, even the purely human perfection which is acquired through 
active prayer is attained in a manner incomparably more perfect and 
easy through the use of passive prayer. This can be proved by the 
parallelism which exists between the three principal grades of prayer 
and the three stages of perfection. In the first stage of perfection one 
makes many propositions and resolutions and generally fulfills them 
well; in the second stage, there are also many intentions and even 
heroic resolutions, but they are either not fulfilled or they are fulfilled 
badly, at least in the estimation of the soul itself; in the third stage, 
there are few resolutions; rather, there is but one resolution or in- 
tention which embraces all others, and it is fulfilled. 


The third stage of perfection corresponds to passive prayer or what 
St. John of the Cross calls a general loving attention to God. The 
other two stages are but a preparation for the third. In the first stage, 
God grants the soul the fulfillment of its resolutions and a sensible 
fervor to strengthen it in virtue and attract it to friendly intercourse 
with Him. Without this, since the soul is still weak and an infant in 
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the spiritual life, it would become discouraged and disheartened on 
the road to perfection. 

In the second stage of perfection, which corresponds to the jour- 
ney through the great desert of the spiritual life, God usually with- 
draws His sensible favors and makes the soul feel its weakness and 
its inability to attain perfection by its own efforts. For that reason, 
He lets the soul experience the shattering of all its resolutions and 
efforts to reach perfection. In this way the soul arrives at the com- 
plete eradication of its self-love which, in turn, is the base on which 
rest true perfection and sanctity. 

In the third stage of perfection the soul is convinced of its utter 
powerlessness to reach the ideal which it has proposed for itself and 
as a result, it places itself entirely in God’s hands and puts all its 
trust in Him. Now it is no longer anxious about multiplying reso- 
lutions and efforts but all is reduced to the unconditional surrender 
to God and cooperation with His divine will as it is manifested by 
interior lights, conditions of the soul’s exterior life, or situations in 
which it finds itself. In conformity with this stage of perfection, the 
soul’s prayer is reduced to remaining in the presence of God in an 
attitude of love and confidence, hoping that the influence of the 
divine presence will purify and sanctify it. 

This is actually what happens, because without knowing how, 
one’s whole being is softened, like wax in the rays of the sun. What 
formerly was difficult, now becomes easy and pleasant. And the soul’s 
prayer, which formerly was so tasteless and laborious, has now be- 
come its natural atmosphere, outside of which it is difficult to live. 
The hard and bitter struggle against self-love and its allies: the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, has had such a victorious outcome that 
they no longer disquiet the soul nor disturb its interior peace. Their 
attacks no longer penetrate to that lofty refuge where the soul is 
well protected nor do they have the power or means by which they 
can wrest the soul from its safe place. 

Now the soul realizes very keenly how impossible it is for any one 
to reach perfection by his own efforts and that it is a pure grace 
of God. And yet, as a general rule, this grace is given only to those 
who do not abandon the path which leads to God as they make 
the long journey through the desert of the spiritual life. For it is dur- 
ing this difficult phase that souls are proved and those are selected 
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who will reach perfect union with God. Those who become dismayed | ™ 
or discouraged during this journey across the desert and decide to | il 
turn back, will never enter the promised land. Those who do not | t! 
heed the call of God which invites them to interior silence and 


recollection but prefer to remain always in the active exercises of the € 
interior life will never see the excessive breadth and length of the it 
ways of the Lord. si 

By way of conclusion, then, the best prayer is not that in which tl 
the soul is most active, but that in which God works most in the fi 
soul. This is that affective prayer or prayer of quiet which is also : 
called passive or contemplative in the wide sense. It is the prayer in ¢ 
which the soul practices a general loving attention to God, without j 
any discursive activity or distinct acts. In a word, it is to be with \ 
God, loving Him. I 


Disciple: From what you have said, the question is sufficiently 
answered. But now I would like you to resolve for me a doubt con- 
cerning the danger of incurring Quietism if one abandons oneself 
to that passive prayer of which you have spoken. Therefore, I would 
like to know the signs whereby one may know when he should pass 
from active to passive prayer. 

Master: St. John of the Cross lists the signs or manifestations and 
it is not necessary for me to repeat them here. But even if they had 
never been listed, prayerful souls would realize them very vividly, 
and especially by the strong inclination they would experience to be 
alone with God and occupied solely with loving Him. At the same 
time, they would realize the futility and repugnance in trying to con- 
verse with Him in any other way or by means of any of the exer- 
cises of prayer which they formerly practiced. For such souls, to pray 
is to love, and nothing more. But in every case, they should put them- 
selves under an experienced director and if there be none, they can 
assure themselves by speaking with other souls who have passed 
through these stages. 

It is important to keep in mind that the error of Quietism con- 
sisted in proposing and advising the practices of the mystical life 
to the worldly and profane who were not truly mystics at all. They 
gave the impression that the mystical state could be attained by hu- 
man methods or exercises and not by the movement of the Holy 
Ghost. For that reason, they must be classified as intruders in the 
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mystical state who sought to enter it by the false gate of their own 
illusions and imaginations and not by the true gate pointed out by 
the Church and the saints. 

To reach the mystical state in truth it is necessary that we first 
exhaust all our efforts and use all the means at our disposal to attain 
it. Therefore, before arriving at passive prayer, it is normally neces- 
sary that one have practiced active and discursive prayer for the time 
that the Lord specifies; and this means that as long as we derive fruit 
from that lower type of prayer, He will not call us to another. No 
general rule can be given in this matter. Some remain in active pray- 
er for a long time and others for a shorter duration. God is not sub- 
ject to our rules and the only one we can follow is the way He leads 
us, whether it be to active or passive prayer. At the end, all our 
perfection will consist in loving God and doing His will. 











Price of Our Redemption 


Sister Marie Celine, R.A.P.B. 


HE devotion to the precious blood is as many-sided, and pro- 

found and extensive as the doctrine from which it stems. A 
deeper consideration of its doctrinal basis, then, will show how rich 
in inspiration, how prolific in implications for our spiritual life, is 
this devotion to the sacred blood of Jesus Christ. 

Since the precious blood is an adoration as well as a devotion, 
the object of our worship is of primary importance. What is the 
object offered to our worship in this devotion? It is twofold: the one 
sensible and material, the other invisible and spiritual. The material, 
visible object of worship is first the blood itself, as it flowed in scar- 
let streams down the lacerated, wounded body of the Savior, as it 
pulsates now with incredible joy and superhuman energy through 
His glorified body, as it is contained in the chalice of consecrated 
wine or circulates in the consecrated host. 

This blood — every single drop of it — is worthy not merely of 
our respect and veneration, worship in the ordinary sense; but of 
the highest kind of worship, that of latria, which is offered to none 
but the eternal Godhead. This blood demands our deepest adora- 
tion, the utmost prostration of our souls and bodies. For when it was 
shed on Calvary, it was not given up by the Son of God; rather it 
was directly assumed by the second Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
not mediately or concomitantly with His body. As the predeter- 
mined price of our Redemption, it is united immediately with the 
divine Person of the Word; so it enters substantially, not acci- 
dentally, into the hypostatic union. It is precious beyond our power 
to estimate, and adorable as belonging to the very Son of God. 
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Here is a startling difference between the precious blood and 
other human blood. The latter is not directly united to the person to 
whom it belongs, but only concomitantly as part of the body. When 
separated from the body, it ceases to belong to that individual: wit- 
ness the common process of blood transfusion. But the case is en- 
tirely different in regard to Christ. When His blood was separated 
from His body during the passion and burial, it still belonged to 
Him and remained united to His divine Person. And if it were possi- 
ble for His blood to exist apart from His body — as it appears to 
be in the chalice of consecrated wine — it would be just as worthy 
of adoration as the entire humanity, or rather as the Son of God Him- 
self. That is why we can and should adore the blood itself: because 
it truly enshrouds the divinity. God is there! The divine Person of 
the Word is as really present in every drop of blood as He is in the 
bosom of the eternal Father. 

But in worshipping the Precious Blood we worship also the sacred 
humanity of which it is an integral and necessary part. A living 
human body requires blood; and the body of the Word Incarnate is 
as human as that of any man, it is kept alive by the rich, red blood 
which pulses through His veins. The blood cannot be separated from 
the sacred humanity in which it flows, nor from the divine Person to 
whom it belongs and to whom it is hypostatically united. Hence, in 
worshipping His blood we worship Jesus Christ Himself, true God 
and true man, our Savior, our King, our mystical Head. 

In addition, this fount of mercy provides us with such manifold 
and cogent reasons for loving Jesus, for thanking Him and trusting 
in Him, that the sight of it or the mere thought should add fresh fuel 
to the fire of our love. 

The spiritual object of our worship is first the love of which the 
precious blood is the proof, the test, the measure, and the pledge. 
Here, the material object becomes the token and symbol of that in- 
visible, spiritual outpouring of divine mercy with which the blessed 
Trinity inundates all creation. 


He who once, in righteous vengeance, 
Whelmed the world beneath the flood, 
Once again in mercy cleansed it, 
With the stream of His own blood.! 


1Hymn at Matins, Office of the Precious Blood. 
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The flowing blood typifies the activity of love, which seeks to give 
and sacrifice itself for the sake of the beloved. “In this we have 
come to know his love,” St. John declares, “that He laid down his 
life for us.” ? So the eternal Father spoke to St. Catherine of Siena: 
“By love I have created her, in order to give her eternal life. For this 
indeed is the truth and I have shown it forth to you in the blood of 
Christ crucified.” * 

This saving stream is not only the token and symbol of Christ’s 
boundless love for His Father and for us; it is also the price of our 
Redemption. Hence, in worshipping the blood of Jesus, we pay hom- 
age to the ineffable mystery of our Redemption with all that it in- 
volves. Since all the effects of the Redemption may be attributed to 
the Savior’s blood as to an all-sufficient meritorious cause, it may be 
said that all religion is included in its worship. The whole super- 
natural order falls within the orbit of its vitalizing, divinizing influ- 
ence. Indeed, even the material creation has felt its invigorating 
touch, to such an extent that the earth is now more beautiful and 
more lovable in the eyes of its Creator than the terrestrial paradise 
would ever have been. 


Blest with this all-saving shower, 
Earth her beauty straight resumed; 
In the place of thorns and briars, 
Myrtles sprang and roses bloomed; 
Flowers surprised the desert waste, 
Wormwood lost her bitter taste.* 


The devotion to the precious blood is directed in a particular way 
to Jesus in the very act of His redemption of us, in the offering of 
His supreme Sacrifice on Calvary and its daily renewal on our altars. 
Just as the whole life of our Redeemer, all His labors, prayers and 
sufferings — even His preaching and teaching all converged to- 
wards His death on the cross and there found completion and ful- 
fillment, so too it may be said that the devotion to His sacred blood 
explains and summarizes all that Jesus is to us and has done for us, 
and all that we owe to Him in return. 








2I John 3:16. Quotations from the New Testament used in the article are from 
the Confraternity revision; Old Testament quotations are from the Douay Version. 
3 The Dialogue of St. Catherine of Siena, p. 202. 

4 Hymn at Matins, Office of the Precious Blood. 
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To summarize this section: the object of our worship in this de- 
votion is unsurpassed in dignity and excellence, its own intrinsic 
worth being simply infinite. It is also unsurpassed in the holiness 
of its origin, for the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mother 
was the guarantee of its pristine purity. Lastly, it is unsurpassed in 
its lofty destiny, for the mission entrusted to it and the end achieved 
have no parallel in all creation. 


THE Precious BLoop AS A SPIRITUAL DRAUGHT 


“The blood of Jesus is twofold,’ wrote St. Clement of Alexandria. 
“The one is bodily blood, whereby we were redeemed from ruin; the 
other is spiritual blood, whereby we have been anointed. And to 
drink of the blood of Jesus means no less than to share in the Lord’s 
incorruption. For it is the Spirit that gives vitality to the blood, just 
as the blood conveys energy to the body.” * By “incorruption” is 
meant supernatural life, or, in the words of our Lord Himself, “ever- 
lasting life.” 

What do we mean by the expression to drink the precious blood 
spiritually? It may be said that the soul drinks of this saving stream 
spiritually when it is supernaturally refreshed, enlightened, or en- 
kindled by any interior exercise having the sacred blood as object. 
This might be called a spiritual contact with it, as distinct from sac- 
ramental contact in the Eucharist. The Gospels relate examples of 
persons who were cured of their bodily diseases by merely touching 
the Savior with faith and humility. No word was exchanged, no sign 
given, no ceremony performed. The spiritual draught of the blood 
of Jesus is analogous to this: light, vigor, joy flow into the soul from 
its contact with this divine life-stream. 

Where are we to drink the divine blood spiritually? Primarily it 
may be drawn from the wounds of the Crucified, i.e., the sorrowful 
mysteries of His life, His passion and death.® If the spiritual draught 
of the precious blood is found especially in His sufferings and death, 
it is because, as St. Cyprian explains, “we would not be able to drink 
the blood of Christ, unless Christ was first crushed and pressed.” 7 





5 Paedagogi, II, 2; PG, 8, 409. 

®Cf. De Venerabili Sacramento Altaris (a spurious work of St. Thomas 
Aquinas), c. 31. 
' Epistle 63; PL, 4; 378. 
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There are many types of this spiritual drink in the Old Testament. 
According to St. Paul, it is prefigured by the miraculous water which 
gushed from the rock in the desert: “All drank the same spiritual 
drink (for they drank from the spiritual rock which followed them, 
and the rock was Christ). § Isaias was doubtless foretelling it when 
he prophesied: “You shall draw waters with joy out of the Savior’s 
fountains.” ® 


Assuredly, this was the spiritual draught promised by our Savior 
Himself: “If anyone thirst, let him come to me and drink.” 1° 


The purpose of this spiritual drink is that the divine blood may 
be poured over the three powers of the soul, the will, memory, and 
understanding; in other words, that these faculties may be nourished 
and invigorated by supernatural food enabling them to operate su- 
pernaturally.'' Just as the muscles of the body need substantial 
nourishment in order to move and work easily and vigorously, so 
these spiritual powers require a super-substantial food to elevate 
their activities to a supernatural level. How is this effected? By feed- 
ing the intellect with the truths and mysteries of faith, by filling the 
memory with the recollection of them, by enkindling the will with 
love. 


We stated in a former article that both the beginnings of the 
supernatural life and the full fruits of consummate sanctity are to 
be ascribed to the operation of the precious blood in our souls.” 
Hence the soul, made fruitful by this divine draught, is filled with 
the sweetness of grace and the merits of virtues and good works. She 
may be called the paradise and garden of God, a term often used in 
the inspired writings to describe one who has reached great holi- 
ness. In the New Testament also we find that grace or sanctity is 
often described by the word “fruit.” St. Paul employs such expres- 
sions as “fruits of justice,” “fruit unto sanctification,” “fruit unto God.” 





8I Cor. 10:4. 

9TIsa. 12:3. 

10 John 7:37. 

11Cf. De Venerabili Sacramento Altaris, c. 31. 


12 “The Precious Blood: Doctrine and Devotion,” Cross and Crown, III (1951), 
130-150. 
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Our blessed Savior declared at the Last Supper: “He who abides in 
me, and I in him, he bears much fruit.” ** 

This spiritual outpouring of the divine blood over the powers of 
the soul produces the fruits of great devotion, a holy life, and sweet 
amiability. The first brings joy to oneself, according to the Apostle’s 
words: “The fruit of the light is in all goodness and justice and 
truth.” 14 That is, goodness, justice, and truth are possessed and en- 
joyed as delicious fruits by the soul nourished by the sap of divine 
blood. A holy life is the second effect of this spiritual draught and it 
rejoices the heart of God; thereby we “walk worthily of God and 
please him in all things, bearing fruit in every good work and grow- 
ing in the knowledge of God.” ° The third effect is to give joy to 
our neighbor, because “the fruits of the Spirit are charity, joy, peace, 
patience, kindness, goodness, faith, modesty, continency.” *® 

Thus is fulfilled the promise of the divine Spouse: “If any man 
listens to my voice and opens the door to me, I will come in to him 
and will sup with him, and he with me.” ?7 Not only does our Lord 
sustain, refresh, and delight the soul with the energizing draught of 
His divine blood, but He in turn feeds on the soul and takes delight 
in it. That is, He transforms it into Himself, after it is prepared by the 
fruits of virtues, gifts, and perfections. Knowing this, the bride in 
the Canticle says of Him: “My beloved is gone down into his gar- 
den; . . . to feed in the garden and to gather lilies. I to my -be- 
loved, and my beloved to me, who feedeth among the lilies’; i.e., 
among the virtues and graces she now possesses.1® 

In the work of our sanctification this spiritual draught of the pre- 
cious blood is a most efficacious means. Progress in the spiritual life 
is impossible without daily spiritual exercises, whether private or 
liturgical; and the mysteries of Christ’s sufferings, as portrayed in 
the Gospels, the liturgical year, and various practices of devotion, 
are an inexhaustible source of spiritual increase. 


Tue Precious BLoop AND REPARATION 


Reparation is another distinctive feature of the devotion to the 
precious blood, and truly inseparable from it. In accordance with 
the manifest designs of heaven, reparation has become a foremost 


13 John 15:5, 15 Col. 1:10. 17 Apoc. 3:20-21. 
14 Eph. 5:9. 16 Gal. 5:22. 18 Cant. 6:1-2. 
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characteristic of present-day spirituality. In two of the greatest reve- 
lations since the apostolic age — that of the Sacred Heart at Paray- 
le-Monial and that of the Immaculate Heart at Fatima — the need 
and obligation of making reparation was reaffirmed and emphasized. 
However, this is no reason for concluding that reparation is some- 
thing new in Christian life and asceticism. 

A careful reading of the New Testament shows that this basic doc- 
trine of atonement for sin was a prominent part in the apostolic 
teaching. As stated previously, the Jews themselves were thoroughly 
convinced of the reality of sin and of their consequent obligation to 
offer reparation to the divine Majesty. Likewise the pagan nations, 
though entangled in idolatry and superstition, accepted and _pro- 
fessed this belief by their propitiatory sacrifices. It is a historical 
fact that atonement for sin is a fundamental practice in all religions, 
whether of human or divine origin. Only modern times have popu- 
larized the error that man can sin with impunity; only modern times 
have dared to deny openly the reality of divine law, divine sanc- 
tions, divine justice. 

The duty of expiating sin has been incumbent on every human 
being since the fall of Adam and will continue to burden each of 
his descendants. But despite the fact that this onerous duty weighs 
on every man by the very fact of his fallen humanity, all earth’s 
teeming millions together are incapable of discharging it. No effort 
on our part would have been great enough to expiate the faults of 
men if the Son of God had not assumed human nature in order to 
redeem us. That is the central, essential fact in the whole doctrine of 
reparation: “the expiatory value of our acts depends solely on the 
bloody sacrifice of Christ, which is renewed without interruption on 
our altars in an unbloody manner.” 1° 

This statement, of course, is amply confirmed by the apostolic 
teaching contained in the New Testament. St. Peter wrote to the 
converts of Asia Minor that Jesus “himself bore our sins in his body 
upon the tree, that we, having died to sin, might live to justice; and 
by his stripes you were healed.” 7° St. John and St. Paul will preach 
the same fundamental truth of Christianity.”! 





19 Pius XI, Miserentissimus Redemptor, AAS, XX (1928), 165. 
20T Pet. 2:24. 


21 Cf. I John 2:1-2; Col. 2:4; Rom. 3:23-25. Similar texts could, of course, 
be endlessly multiplied. 
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Reparation was the lifework of Jesus Christ, the Word incarnate 
He came in human flesh to repair, to make over — or rather to make 
anew — the original design and the original creation which the free 
will of man had chosen to frustrate and destroy. Every morning at 
the Holy Sacrifice, the Church reminds us of this divine re-creation 
in her prayer: “O God, who hast established the nature of man in 
wondrous dignity and even more wondrously has renewed it . . .” ™ 

Of all great and noble works ever accomplished by God or man, 
the reparation effected by Jesus Christ, the God-man, is by far the 
greatest, the noblest, and most divine. It far surpasses all that the 
Creator had achieved in the beginning by the natural and super- 
natural worlds of angels and of men. For it gives back to God more 
glory than He had been deprived of by sin; in fact, it renders Him 
infinite honor, praise, and glory. “Through Him, with Him and in 
Him is to Thee, God the Father almighty, in union with the Holy 
Spirit, all honor and glory.” 7% 

But just as the reparation offered by Christ has infinitely compen- 
sated the divine majesty for the sins of humanity, so it has also su- 
perabundantly enriched and benefited man himself. It is not merely 
a question of restoring to the human race the prerogatives forfeited 
in the terrestrial paradise. That, it seems, did not satisfy the munifi- 
cence of God, our Redeemer; not would it be an equitable return 
for the infinite offering which was its purchase price. Hence, be- 
cause of Christ’s sacrifice on Calvary, God has been infinitely glori- 
fied and man has been immeasurably enriched, far in excess of his 
primeval loss. 

From the consideration of these profound and illuminating truths 
several conclusions may be drawn. 1) Although the heavy burden 
of reparation rests on each of us because of our membership in a 
fallen race, of themselves our acts of expiation are worthless before 
God and fruitless for others. 2) Christ is the only Mediator and the 
one acceptable Victim of reparation, and our acts of expiation are 
valuable only because of our union with Him in His mystical body. 
3) By contemplating His sacrificial death on the cross, the difficult 
and onerous duty of reparation becomes for us an enviable privilege. 

We may say of the precious blood of the Redeemer: that it not 


*2 Roman Missal, Offertory of the Mass. 
°3 Ibid., Canon of the Mass. 
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only contains the principle and source of all reparation and provides 
the highest and most cogent motives for its practice, but it also mani- 
fests the best means to be employed. These means consist both in 
the interior dispositions and the acts that accompany them. Assur- 
edly, it is the contemplation of Christ Crucified, rather than the 
consideration of evil, however universal and malicious, that moves 
the Christian “to offer himself whole and entire to the will of God 
and strive to repair the injured majesty of God by constant prayer, 
by voluntary penances, by patient suffering of all those ills which 
shall befall him; in a word, ...so organize his life that in all things 
it will be inspired by the spirit of reparation.” ** 


Tue Precious BLoop AND THE CHURCH 


Inseparably linked with the doctrine of reparation through the 
precious blood is that of the mystical body of Christ, His Church, 
which embodies all the fruits of His reparatory mission and embraces 
all the trophies won by His blood. “Christ also loved the Church, 
and delivered Himself up for her, that He might sanctify her, cleans- 
ing her in the bath of water by means of the word; in order that He 
might present to Himself the Church in all her glory, not having spot 
or wrinkle or any such thing, but that she might be holy and with- 
out blemish.” *° Through His blood, the Church is purified, sancti- 
fied and beautified in this world, and by its divine power she will be 
transformed and glorified, in the world to come. 

The first thing to be noted about the relationship between the 
Church and the precious blood is that they were indissolubly united 
in the eternal decrees of the Almighty which planned the divine 
masterpiece of Redemption. “He chose us in Him before the founda- 
tion of the world, that we should be holy and without blemish in 
His sight in love. He predestined us to be adopted through Jesus 
Christ as His sons . . . In him we have redemption through His blood, 
the remission of sins, according to the riches of his grace.” 2° We 
might say that they took birth simultaneously in the bosom of in- 
finite love, long before the universe became an actuality. 

The precious blood was predestined to its unique office only in 
view of the Church. On the other hand, the Church has become 


24 Pius XI, op. cit., AAS, XX (1928), 165. 
25 Epr. 5:25-27. 26 Eph. 1:4-7. 
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the most cherished portion of God’s creation, the object of His pre- 
dilection and choicest gifts, only because of the copious outpourings 
of that sacred stream. “The Church,” writes Fr. Faber, “is God’s 
creation within His own creation, a creation called into being with 
a specialty of love, created with the miraculous toil and human blood- 
shedding of the Omnipotent. It is His own life, His own created 
life, in creation. . . . The world is His creation as Creator and our 
wretchedness did not find its prodigality of love sufficient. The 
Church is His creation as Redeemer; and it lies in furnaces of divine 
love heated seven times hotter than the furnaces of creation.” 7 


That the Church is truly the masterwork and the purchased pos- 
session of the precious blood is affirmed by universal testimony. St. 
John calls her “the spouse of the lamb.” *8 St. Paul warned the clergy 
in Ephesus: “Take heed to yourselves and to the whole flock in 
which the Holy Spirit has placed you as bishops, to rule the Church 
of God, which He has purchased with His blood.” *° St. Peter calls 
the early Christians ‘‘a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy na- 
tion, a purchased people;” “redeemed . . . not with perishable 
things, with silver or gold, but with the precious blood of Christ.” *° 


Pope Pius XII states several reasons why “the Church which He 
founded by His blood” is said to be born from His pierced side like 
a new Eve, to be the spiritual Mother of men. First, because it was 
by the death of Christ that the Old Law was abolished and. re- 
placed by the New Covenant. Secondly, it was by His blood shed 
on the cross that God’s anger was removed, and that all the heavenly 
gifts, especially the spiritual graces of the New and eternal Testa- 
ment, could then flow from the fountains of our Savior for the sal- 
vation of men. Lastly, it was likewise through His blood that the 
Church was endowed with the fullest of communications of the Holy 
Spirit.34 

Although the Church owes all that she is and all that she has to 
the outpoured blood of her Victim Spouse, the precious blood, on 
the other hand, is also indebted to the Church. Marvelous to state, 





*7 The Precious Blood, p. 252. 

28 Apoc. 21:9. 

29 Acts 20:28. 

30T Pet. 2:9; 1:18-19. 

81 Mystics Corporis, AAS, XXXV (1943), 193 (N. C. W. C. trans., pp. 19-20) 
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though this stream of life is itself as powerful as omnipotence, it still 
needs the Church to make fruitful its shedding, to complete its 
triumph, to fill up the incredible measure of its happiness by a re- 
ciprocation of love. 

“In carrying out the work of Redemption,” writes the Sovereign 
Pontiff, ““He wishes to be helped by the members of His Body. This 
is not because He is indigent and weak, but rather because He has 
willed it for the greater glory of His unspotted Spouse. Dying on 
the cross He left to His Church the immense treasury of the Re- 
demption; towards this she contributed nothing. But when those 
graces come to be distributed, not only does He share this task of 
sanctification with His Church, but He wants it in a way to be due 
to her action.” *? 

Hence our Savior has confided to the Church, and to her alone, 
what is dearest to Him in this world: the conversion, sanctification 
and salvation of immortal souls. For this cause, the overflowing 
treasury of Redemption has been entrusted to her disposal. Just as 
on the cross He retained not a drop of blood in His tortured body 
but had it drained entirely of that precious life-stream, so now He 
keeps from His mystical body nothing of the limitless wealth His 
blood has purchased. Little or much may be had for the asking. 


Since the Church is the product of the Savior’s blood, it is not sur- 
prising to find that they possess many characteristics in common, 
something akin to an hereditary likeness. For instance, there is a 
striking similarity between the facts that the precious blood was shed 
for the whole race of Adam, and that the Church is universal in 
her mission, excluding no race or nation from her apostolic activity. 
“The Church is not one society or-one church alongside many others; 
nor is she just a church among men; she is the church of men, the 
church of mankind. It is this claim that gives her action its perse- 
vering determination and its grandeur.” °° 

Again, just as the precious blood is an all-sufficient instrument of 
our Redemption, so the Church is the ark of salvation. For the very 
reason that the blood of Christ is universal in its effects, it is also 
unrivalled in its efficacy. ‘The Church likewise is at once catholic 
and exclusive; on the one hand, she is destined to embrace all man- 





32 Jbid., pp. 27-28. 
83 Karl Adam, The Spirit of Catholicism, p. 167. 
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kind in her sanctifying activity; on the other, she is the one and only 
Bride of Christ. 


The Church and the precious blood have also an identity of in- 
terests, as is evident from all that has preceded. They maintain a 
similar relationship to God, to souls, and to the world. ‘To God, they 
offer adoration, praise, and reparation. ‘To souls they bring forgive- 
ness, grace, and salvation. To the world they give liberation from 
the dominion of Satan and elevation to the supernatural order. How- 
ever, there are certain phases of the Church’s life and activity in 
which she more closely reflects and relives the mystery of the pre- 
cious blood; namely, in the offering of the august Sacrifice of the 
Altar and in the sacrificial lives of her children. 


Just as truly as the sacrifice of the cross is re-enacted in every 
holy Mass, so likewise the Victim of the cross, Jesus Christ, pro- 
longs and renews His suffering life in His mystical members. For it 
is a supernatural law that the life of grace takes root and grows 
only in the shadow of the cross. Suffering, sacrifice, a species of 
death are necessary in order that divine life may expand in indi- 
vidual souls and in the Church at large. There are no other means by 
which to continue the work of Redemption than those by which it 
was begun, namely, the passion and death of Christ. 


“The wheat seed bursts in the earth, not because moisture disin- 
tegrates it, but because its fecundity distends it. . . . It is beneath 
the pressure of what it is that it is broken; the seed is not itself, 
it is not seed, except in causing itself to spring forth. Nisi granum 
frumenti . .. So with Jesus, the seed of divine wheat: He has never 
been so magnificently Himself, so fully Man-God, in actu ultimo et 
perfecto, as in bursting forth to attain His fullness, as in opening 
Himself out through obedience and love in order to go to the Father 
and to go to men.” *4 


This process, if we may call it so, inaugurated by the Son of God 
on Calvary, has become a law of the supernatural world; it is the 
law of Redemption. His passion and death are still actual and oper- 
ative, for they are constantly perpetuated in the lives of His mystical 
members. Otherwise, the active apostolate would be fruitless and un- 
availing. And so, in His insatiable desire to save souls, to enrich 





84Emile Mersch, S.J., Morality and the Mystical Body, p. 146. 
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them with the glorious fruits of His blood-shedding, the divine Re- 
deemer is ever seeking for those who will freely and generously 
associate themselves with His cross. All Christians are called to share 
in the priesthood of Christ and in His state as Victim by the mere 
fact of their membership in His mystical body through baptism. 
And therefore, as Pius XII teaches, “‘it is our duty so to transform our 
hearts that every trace of sin may be completely blotted out, while 
whatever promotes supernatural life through Christ, may be zealous- 
ly fostered and strengthened even to the extent that, in union with 
the Immaculate Victim, we become a victim acceptable to the eter- 
nal Father.” *° 

However, there are souls who are consumed by a more ardent 
love for their Redeemer — souls fired by a burning zeal for sinners 
and impelled by a self-sacrificing generosity — to whom He commun- 
icates more fully and intimately of His spirit as a Victim of love for 
God and men. But this communication between Jesus and His co- 
victim is not accomplished by mere desires and promises, by fleet- 
ing emotions, nor even by embracing a certain vocation in life. 
Long and arduous labor, by which the soul is transformed into the 
state of victim, is required for it to participate intimately in the sacri- 
fice of Christ. 

In reality this state of victimhood is nothing more than a deep- 
ening, strengthening, and purifying of whatever in the soul is essen- 
tially Christian and supernatural. It is a spirit which animates the 
virtues, rather than a particular or additional virtue in itself. In short, 
it is the quintessence of the Christian life and the Christian spirit. 

In this process we may distinguish two aspects or phases, which 
are themselves inseparable and simultaneous. There is first the “neg- 
ative” gesture, which involves renunciation, mortification, and sacri- 
fice; and this is completed by a positive movement of dedication, 
which leads to union and transformation. In other words, the vic- 
tim life is truly a “pass-over,” of which the paschal sacrifice was also 
the type. It is a passage, an ascent from vanity to truth, from ob- 
scurity to light, from death to life, from the natural to the super- 
natural, from our human selves to a divine life in God through Christ. 


It remains true, however, that in this world the essential element 
of sacrifice is the most conspicuous and valid test of the victim life, 


35 Mediator Dei, AAS, XXXIX (1947), 582. 
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because it was paramount in the life of our Redeemer. The abso- 
lutely vicarious character of His sacrifice is also communicated to 
the sufferings of His victim members. These cease to be simply puri- 
fying and sanctifying for the individual; they become in a true sense 
“redemptive,” and in a certain measure they produce the same ef- 
fects as the infinite oblation of Jesus. In what manner? Because 
through the power of love, their sufferings form one and the same 
sacrifice with His; supernaturally, they have neither value nor exist- 
ence apart from His redemptive sacrifice. 

Thus, we find ourselves once more at the foot of the cross on 
Calvary; there where everything meets to be reconciled and _ re- 
united, there where everything issues forth to purify a sin-stained 
creation. Again, His dripping blood becomes the seal of unity, the 
pledge of fruitfulness, the measure of love. 


A Hicu Priest, Hoty, INNocENtT, UNDEFILED 


Finally, let us examine the devotion to the precious blood in 
relation to Jesus Christ Himself. What does it reveal to us about 
Him? In all truthfulness, we may claim that this devotion shows Him 
to us in all His divine majesty and grandeur, in all His human ten- 
derness and beauty, in His full stature as Son of God and Son of 
Man, Savior of the world, mystical Head of the Church, twice- 
crowned King of angels and of men. It places Jesus at the very sum- 
mit of creation, as the supreme high-priestly Mediator between the 
triune God and the entire universe, both spiritual and material. 

We recall that the devotion to the precious blood stems from the 
mystery of the priesthood of Jesus Christ. Now what constitutes the 
priesthood of the Savior, what is its source? According to St. Thom- 
as and the majority of theologians, it flows from the hypostatic union; 
it follows from the very fact that He is the God-man, from the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation, It is the wholly ineffable and gratuitous grace 
of the union of His human nature with the Word which makes 
Christ in His humanity the High Priest of creation. He is Priest by 
being what He is, i.e., God made man. “The Man-God, that is the 
whole thing: what he is, is the resumé of all He does. What else is 
He but the assumption of a human nature in a divine person, the 
unheard of condescension of a God who has wished to be only one 
with man, the most total of flights towards God in the most com- 
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plete of descents of God towards man, that is to say, what else is 
He but the priesthood itself, the priesthood perfectly and divinely 
realized?” *¢ 

This fact also guarantees the infinite worth of His sacrifice, as we 
have already explained.*? Because He was Himself the Victim, His 
sacrifice is infinite in every dimension. “Others have had some par- 
ticipation of the priesthood: He has it in its entirety, or rather, He 
does not so much have it as be it. He is all the priesthood, the priest- 
hood supereminent and personified, because He is the double obla- 
tion both of man to God and of God to man, and He is these two 
oblations so totally that they meet in His unity.” °° 

It is the priesthood of Christ which places Him at the very apex 
of the created universe, both visible and invisible. In His priesthood 
we find the summation of His entire work and Person. Assuredly, 
there are no more attractive and appealing portraits of our dear 
Lord than as the Good Shepherd in unwearied search of the lost 
sheep; or the humble carpenter toilfully earning His daily living; 
or the indefatigable, wayside preacher, patiently instructing human 
ignorance on the way to salvation. Yet these are only certain aspects 
of His mission and His personality. They do not reveal Him, whole 
and entire, for what He is. As Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange appositely ob- 
serves: “To be priest and universal mediator, the offerer of a sacri- 
fice of infinite value, means more than to be head of mankind. In 
the state of innocence Adam was mankind’s head, but he had no 
power as priest and mediator to offer a sacrifice of infinite worth.” ® 

Because of the sublime mystery of this personal union of His hv- 
manity with the Word, Christ is the supremely real bond which mar- 
velously reunites the most widely separated opposites; the fallen 
race of men and the ever-blessed Trinity. This may be called His 
substantial mediatorship which, like His priesthood, consists in His 
being simply what He is: the Word made flesh. For as St. Thomas 
explains, “we may consider two things in a mediator: first, that he 
is a mean; secondly, that he unites others. Now it is of the nature of 
a mean to be distant from each extreme: while it unites by com- 


36 Emile Mersch, S.J., of. cit., p. 140. 

87 Cf. “The Precious Blood: Doctrine and Devotion,” Cross and Crown, Ill 
(1951), p.. 135. 

38 Emile Mersch, S.J., op. cit., p. 141. 

388 The Love of God and the Cross of Jesus, II, p. 309. 
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municating to one that which belongs to the other.” *° In His own 
Person, Jesus Christ elevates the human race — and in it the whole 
visible creation — to the closest proximity and most intimate union 
with His heavenly Father. On the other hand, He extends to crea- 
tures and embraces them in that union with the Godhead which He 
enjoys by natural right. By His Incarnation, we are incorporated in 
Him as a truly divine race, we share in the Son’s relationship to the 
Father and in the divine prerogatives which He enjoys. 

Such are the effects of His substantial mediatorship; but it is not 
thereby exhausted. In fact, it is supplemented and perfected by an 
active mediatorship of which it is the basis, and which consists, ac- 
cording to the Angelic Doctor, in “communicating to men both pre- 
cepts and gifts, and offering satisfaction and prayers to God for 
men.” #1 In other words, there is a twofold activity: first, an activ- 
ity of God with regard to men; and second, an activity or response 
of men towards God. 

As regards the former, since Christ came as the personal repre- 
sentative of the Godhead, emerging from the bosom of the Father, 
His mission is most exalted and extraordinary. Himself anointed with 
the fullness of the divinity, He was appointed to be the mediator- 
prophet of supernatural truth, the mediator-priest of supernatural 
life, the mediator-king of a supernatural kingdom. In other words, 
He is to communicate to men out of His own infinite riches. 

But Jesus Christ is also the representative of men, and of crea- 
tion in general, before the majesty of His Father. In this capacity, 
according to St. Thomas, “He must offer satisfactions and prayers 
to God for men.” He must render to the divine Majesty adequate 
worship in the name of mankind, and He must also qualify men 
themselves to join Him in His acts of adoration, praise, thanksgiving, 
and reparation. Consequently His functions as Mediator are really 
summed up in His priesthood; the two offices coincide. For it was by 
His sacrifice on the Cross that this twofold mediatorial activity was 
chiefly exercised and perfectly realized. There, His office as priestly 
Mediator became an actuality; He became the focal point of crea- 
tion, the center of gravity of the supernatural world, by attracting 
all creatures to Himself, through the irresistible force of love, in 
order to lift them up to participation in the trinitarian life. His out- 


40 Summa theol., IIIa, q. 26, a. 2. 41 Loc. cit. 
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poured blood seals an indissoluble covenant between God and men, 
“He who was Himself the Bridge,’ writes the mystic of Siena, 
“moistened the mortar for its building with His blood. That is, His 
blood was united with the mortar of divinity and with the fire of 
love.” 4? 

Now, as we have said, devotion to the precious blood concen- 
trates especially, though not exclusively, on Jesus in the very act of 
redeeming us, in the offering of His supreme sacrifice on Calvary 
and its daily renewal on our altars. Jesus immolated, Jesus Victim, 
Jesus crucified, is the central figure to whom is offered our homage. 
To appreciate what this means we must appreciate His sacrifice: 
we must understand simply and unconditionally that it is the great- 
est thing that has ever happened or could ever happen in this cre- 
ated universe. 

“What the Incarnation does in the order of finite natures, this obla- 
tion does in the order of finite activities: the center, the summit, the 
whole; it is the full expression of the Incarnation, the perfect and 
actual entering into possession of all humanity by the God who be- 
came man. As all creation is summed up in the Man-God, so all 
created action is summed up in the Act, the absolute and preeminent 
Act, the Act in which the Man-God acts to the maximum as Man- 
God.” *% 

It is in this act of blood-shedding unto death that Jesus realizes 
all His potentialities, attaining the full stature of His incomparable 
destiny. He can never surpass this supreme manifestation of what 
He is. What, then, does the precious blood contribute to the two- 
fold activity of Christ, as the Mediator-Pontiff of humanity? As an 
offering of infinite worship to God, the precious blood renders His 
sacrifice concrete and total. His blood-shedding makes His oblation 
the most realistic and complete expression of His interior disposi- 
tions, uniting His soul and His body in a perfect holocaust for the 
supreme glorification of the Blessed Trinity. As a sacrifice of expia- 
tion and impetration on behalf of men, the precious blood is the 
guarantee of God’s forgiveness and favor, an undeniable argument 
convincing us of the divine mercy and liberality in our regard. 
And, strange to say, man needs to be convinced! He is reluctant to 


42 St. Catherine of Siena, op. cit., p. 69. 
43 Emile Mersch, S.J., op. cit., p. 147. 
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believe in the “unfathomable riches of Christ.” And since he will not 
accept the testimony of His word, God had pledged Himself in the 
blood of His Son. 

Dominus regnavit a ligno, sings the Church in her liturgy. Unlike 
the kings of earth, He reigns not by right of inheritance, nor by 
martial conquest, nor yet by the divine and incontestable rights of 
creation; for His subjects had denied and repudiated them. No, 
His kingdom was won by blood, and His royalty is inseparably linked 
to a diadem of thorns. Surely we may claim that the devotion to 
His precious blood reveals Him in the maximum expression of His 
love and of His power! 

“To him who has loved us, and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood, and made us to be a kingdom, and priests to God his 
Father —to him belong glory and dominion forever and _ ever. 
Amen.” *4 





Literary Style of St. Teresa 


E. Allison Peers 


LTHOUGH this title may sound dull and uninteresting to any- 

one familiar with the works of St. Teresa of Avila, the subject 

certainly is not. Living at a time when women hardly ever wrote 

and writing just in the way she talked, St. Teresa has come to be 
considered one of the outstanding writers of her age. 

Her syntax is emotional and she has few artifices. On the other 
hand, she has many habits not usually found in literature. This 
explains one feature of ‘Teresian syntax which may seem paradoxical: 
the numerous long, involved sentences on the one hand, and the 
numerous short, staccato sentences on the other. That is characteris- 
tic of all effective conversation. With much to say, one tends to 
lose one’s sense of form; with a few emphatic points to make, one’s 
sentences become short and emphatic and particular points have to 
be brought out by gestures. 

The following staccato sentence is pure conversation: “Either you 
believe this or you do not: if you do, why do you wear yourselves 
to death with worry?”* So also with this verbatim report of an 
actual dialogue, in which one seems almost to detect the cadence 
of her voice: 


1 Way of Perfection, p. 120. Page references refer to the Sheed and Ward edi- 
tion (1949) of The Complete Works of Saint Teresa of Jesus, translated and 
edited by E. Allison Peers, or to The Letters of Saint Teresa of Jesus, trans- 
lated and edited by E. Allison Peers (London: Burns Oates & Washbourne 
Ltd., 1951). 
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I said to him: “Does he know about these Briefs?” He said: “Better 
than I do.” I said: “Well I am certain of this about him, he will not 


9 


do anything which he knows is an offense against God.” * 


Ellipsis, a striking characteristic of Teresian syntax, is much com- 
moner in speech than in writing. When ideas rush to the surface of 
the mind, a motion of the hand will do duty for a clause and an 
inflection of the voice will save many words. In conversation, a sen- 
tence can be rounded off by a shrug of the shoulders. St. Teresa 
tends to write as though her readers could seize those inflections and 
this makes her writing more vivid than readily comprehensible. To 
translate, one has to choose the most probable meaning from among 
several and then find a rendering comparable in tone. 


Here is an example taken from my preface to St. Teresa’s Com- 
plete W orks,? in which the first translation is literal and the second 
supplies the words necessary to the sense. The passage refers to nuns 
afflicted with melancholy and in need of discipline: 


I mean in some; for I have seen that, when there is whom to fear, 
they become docile and can. 


I mean that it is so in some; for I have seen them become docile 
in the presence of someone whom they fear, and so I know that they 
can become so if they like.* 


This is an extreme case of brevity which is not easy to interpret, 
even in its context. When we have no context, the meaning can only 
be guessed, as in this fragment of a letter of which no more is extant: 


Know that I am not what I used to be in governing. All goes with 
love. I do not know if that is caused by their not doing me why or by 
(my) having understood that it goes better thus.® 


Given the fact that the letter of which this is part was directed to 
Madre Maria Bautista, who was apt to be inflexible in her govern- 
ment, I take the sense to be: 


You know, I no longer govern in the way I used to. Love does every- 
thing. I am not sure if that is because no one gives me cause to reprove 
her, or because I have discovered that things go better in that way. 


* Letters, p. 214. 4 Foundations, p. 39. 
3 Cf. I, p. xviii. 5 Letters, p. 657. 
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As a rule, St. Teresa’s elliptical sentences are quite comprehensible 
in the Spanish; in many of them the meaning flashes to the mind 
long before the mind has disentangled the construction of the sen- 
tence. She quite frequently inverts the order of her words, generally 
for purposes of emphasis, using all the licence which the flexibility 
of the Spanish language gives. Fortunately for their intelligibility, 
most of these inversions occur in short sentences of which the sense 
is clear, rather than in long or elliptical ones. Translated literally 
into English, they sound unfamiliar, even crude; but in the original 
they often give a sentence an added point of emphasis. This is also 
true of antithesis, a figure as common in St. Teresa’s prose as in 
the verse of her day. Antitheses are apt to occur in terse, finely bal- 
anced passages and are partly inspired by her instinctive sense of 
artistry : 

On the one hand, I was being called by God; on the other, I was 
following the world. I found great pleasure in all the things of God; 
and (yet) I was bound to those of the world. It seems that I wanted 
to reconcile these two contraries, each such an enemy to the other— 
the life of the spirit and the pleasures and joys and pastimes of the 
senses.® 


In the early chapters of the Life antitheses are particularly fre. 
quent. Examples can be cited at random; both from this work and 
others: 


The devil went away with loss, I remained with gain.” 

I was so wicked and they were good.® 

God grant that they may not take for virtue what is sin.® 

To fall, I had many friends who would help me; to rise, I found 
myself .. . alone.?° 

Oh, how much we gain if we have no desire to gain what seems to 
us best and so have no fear of losing.” 

Looking at His greatness, let us come back to our baseness; looking 
at His purity, we shall see our foulness; meditating on His humility, we 
shall see how far we are from being humble.!? 


6 Life, p. 45. 10 Op. cit., p. 48. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 37-8. 11 Way of Perfection, p. 72. 
Pp 

8 Op. cit., p. 38. 12 Interior Castle, p. 209. 

9 Op. cit., p. 39. 
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The best life that a soul can live is a life which this sorrow (for sin) 
turns into death.8 

I live, yet no true life I know, 

And living thus expectantly, 

I die because I do not die. 


Inherent in the theme of her works, too, are the paradoxes which, 
asin Osuna, St. John of the Cross, and other Spanish Mystics, often 
startle the reader. As described in the Life, the soul in the third 
degree of prayer is “rejoicing in that agony with ineffable joy. .. . 
This state is a glorious folly, a heavenly madness . . . a delectable 
disquiet.’ The soul utters ‘‘a thousand holy follies” in the bliss of its 
“delectable pain.” 

These are the principal characteristics of St. Teresa’s literary 
style, taken as a whole. We shall now examine each of her principal 
works in turn and in chronological order. 


THE LIFE 


St. Teresa’s first book, her Life, is the most interesting of her works 
from the standpoint of style, since it reveals her as a learner in the 
art and becoming proficient with amazing rapidity. When she began 
this work, at the age of about forty-seven, she had probably never 
written anything longer than a letter, and the style of the first chap- 
ter suggests that she found writing difficult. It is abundant with 
short clipped sentences, like jottings in a note-book. Later she was 
to give vividness to her narrative by an effective use of the short 
sentence, but she seems to have had no such intention here. 


The first two chapters are full of these short, jerky sentences. By 
the third, Teresa is getting into her stride and uses them only occa- 
sionally, alternating them with long ones. In the fourth chapter they 
have practically disappeared. At the beginning and end of the fifth 
chapter, they return, but they are less brusque and more in keeping 
with the context. By the sixth chapter, Teresa’s natural sense of artis- 
try is asserting itself and she begins to use the short sentence for 
vividness. See how the effect of the description of her illness is en- 
hanced by the rapping out of her symptoms: 


—_—_ 


18 Exclamations, p. 494. 14 Poems, pp. 279-81. 
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The tongue bitten to pieces....I felt I was all out of joint, with 
the greatest confusion in the head. All doubled up like a ball, the result 
of the torment of those days, as unable to move arm, foot, hand, or 
head, as though I were dead, unless others moved me. I could move, | 
think, only one finger of the right hand. (For anyone) to come to 
(see) me, there was no way, for I was in such distress that I could 
not endure it.?® 


From that time onward she gains an ever-increasing mastery of 
the art of the short sentence. She uses it not only for vividness but, 
in attempting to describe her own experiences, for clarity, or for ham. 
mering out her counsels, or for emphasis: 


This was no kind of vision; I think they call it mystical theology. 
The soul is suspended so that it seems quite outside itself. The will 
loves; the memory, I think, is almost lost; the understanding, I think, 
does not reason, though not lost, as I say, it does not work.’ 


Let us believe it is all for our greater good; let His Majesty guide 
whither He wills; we are not now ours, but His.!* 


In this state I think it is well... for the soul to abandon itself wholly 
into the arms of God. If He is pleased to take it to Heaven, let it go; 
if to hell, it is not distressed. . . . If its life is to come to an end for 
ever, that is its desire; if it is to live a thousand years, that is its desire 
also. Let His Majesty treat it as His own; it no longer belongs to it 
self; it is given wholly to the Lord; it can cease to worry altogether." 


Occasionally she flings at the reader a series of sharp rhetorical 
questions, punctuated with exclamations: 


God bless me! Why is this soul still on earth? How is it not on the 
summit of perfection? What is this? What is impeding one who does 
so much for God? Oh, he is punctilious about his reputation!?® 


The gradual mastery of the short sentence is the most striking 
characteristic of the Life, which presents a straightforward narrative, 
diversified by reflective passages, apostrophes, and lyrical outbursts 
Very rarely is the author either consciously or unconsciously literary. 
Even her frequent lapses into the historical present, dramatic though 


15 Life, p. 32. 18 Op. cit., p. 101. 
16 Op. cit., p. 38. 19 Op. cit., p. 213. 
17 Op. cit., p. 68. 
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they sound to us, were probably only the transference to paper of a 
habit much more common in Spanish conversation than in English. 


Nor, on the other hand, has she developed in the Life all the 
features which were to make her literary style unique. There are few 
of her characteristic repetitions and ellipses, few even of such long 
and awkward parenthetical'clauses as we find later. The task she had 
set for herself was a clearly defined one: to give a “true and clear 
description of everything I remember” *° and, save for a few digres- 
sions for which she would apologize, she told it plainly. She was to 
write very differently when she had a different theme.”* 


Way OF PERFECTION 


Three years after completing the first draft of her Life, St. Teresa 
began the Way of Perfection “to help the souls of my sisters to make 
great progress in the service of the Lord.” “I do not know,” she con- 
fessed, “what I am going to say.” All she had in mind was “to sug- 
gest a few remedies for a number of small temptations which come 
from the devil.” ?? She could have no idea that nearly half her book 
would consist of a commentary on the Lord’s Prayer. She starts as 
though she were talking to some little group of her daughters, us- 
ing short, pointed phrases and emphasizing her points by repeating 
the same word. One can almost see the finger stabbing the air as 
one reads: 


Oh, my sisters in Christ! . . . This is your vocation; this must be 
your business; these must be your desires; these your tears; these your 
petitions,” 


Do you think, my daughters, that it is easy to have to do with the 
world, to live in the world, to engage in the affairs of the world, to 
adapt yourselves . . . to the habits of the world, and yet inwardly to 


20 Op. cit., p. 204. 


21The Spiritual Relations, of which the first and the last of the six most 
important are separated in date by twenty-one years, are omitted from this 
survey as being neither continuous, like the letters, nor, like the other works, 
a complete whole. 

22 Way of Perfection, pp. 1-2. 

°3 Op. cit., p. 4. 
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be strangers to the world, and enemies of the world, like persons who 
are in exile? 24 

Here all must be friends with each other, love each other, be fond 
of each other and help each other. 


Then, as in the Life, the style changes. Not, this time, because the 
author is learning how to write more effectively, but because she is 
passing from such homely themes as remedies for temptations to the 
wider theme of mental prayer. The motions of the finger give place 
to more ample gestures. The sentences and paragraphs grow longer; 
the style becomes more flowing. There are fewer long apostrophes 
than in the Life, though many short ones are found all through the 
book. So, too, are exclamations and appeals to her daughters: 


And supposing, my Lord, that there are others who are like myself, 
but have not realized this? . . . Oh, God help me, sisters! If we only 
knew what honor really is and what is meant by losing it! . . . O Lord, 
Lord, art Thou our Example and our Master? Yes, indeed. And where. 
in did Thy honor consist, O Lord, who hast honored us? . . . For the 
love of God, sisters! We have lost our way. . . . Grant us, my God, 
to understand how little we understand ourselves.”® 


Do you suppose they (the hermits) were made of iron? No, they were 
as frail as we are. . . . What does it matter if we die? How often have 
our bodies mocked us! Should we not occasionally mock them? *7 


Rather more than halfway through the book, St. Teresa begins 
her exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, “perhaps the most beautiful,” 
comments Hoornaert, “that has ever been written.” 7° Almost imme- 
diately her style becomes completely transformed and so marked is 
this change that it can be appreciated even in translation. It wil 
suffice to compare the twenty-fifth chapter with the twenty-sixth. 
The former contrasts vocal with mental prayer and in the most 
matter-of-fact way refers the reader to the Life for further details 
The twenty-sixth chapter, however, opens with a fervent appeal to 
the nuns to take our Lord as their companion: 


24 Op. cit., p. 11. 

25 Op. cit., p. 17. 

26 Op. cit., pp. 155-7. 

27 Op. cit., p. 48. 

28 Saint Teresa in her Writings (London: 1931), p. 259. 
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If you are happy, look upon your risen Lord, and the very thought 
of how He rose from the sepulchre will gladden you. How bright and 
how beautiful was He then! How majestic! How victorious! How joy- 
ae 


If you are suffering trials, or are sad, look upon Him on His way to 
the Garden. What sore distress He must have borne in His soul! .. . 
Or look upon Him bound to the Column, full of pain, His flesh all 
torn to pieces by His great love for you. . . . Or look upon Him bend- 
ing under the weight of the Cross and not even allowed to take breath: 
He will look upon you with His lovely and compassionate eyes, full of 
tears, and in comforting your grief will forget His own.*® 


Not all the remaining chapters are in this vein; even this chapter 
ends on a less exalted note: “It is also a great help to have a good 
book, written in the vernacular, simply as an aid to recollection.” *° 
But, on comparing the two parts as a whole, the second stands out 
as much more literary than the first, not only in language, but in 
thythm. St. Teresa reaches a height which in the Life she seldom 
approaches. For the first time she is carried away by her theme: “How 
I have enlarged on this,” she says in the penultimate chapter. “Yet 
not as much as I should like, for it is a delightful thing to talk of 


such love. What will it be to possess it?” This same theme was to 
carry her away, for a much longer period, in the Interior Castle. 


THE ExcLAMATIONS AND CONCEPTIONS 


St. Teresa’s next two works were probably two opuscules which 
cannot be dated with certainty: Exclamations of the Soul to God 
(21569) and Conceptions of the Love of God (?1571-3). The 
former, a collection of seventeen post-Communion meditations, 
stands out from everything else that St. Teresa wrote. It seems al- 
most irreverent to analyze such spontaneous outpourings, “white-hot 
embers,” as Padre Silverio says, “from the fire of the Saint’s love.” 
In none of her works is she so much a poet as in the rhythmical 
lyricism of this splendid prose: 


O life, life! How canst thou sustain thyself when thou art absent 
from thy Life? In such great loneliness, how dost thou employ thyself ?#1 


9 Way of Perfection, pp. 107-8. 31 Exclamations, p. 402. 
% Op. cit., pp. 109-10. 
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As the title of the opuscule suggests, it is thickly studded with 
ejaculations, often interrogatory in form, which convey to the reader 
something of the author’s intense and hardly articulate emotion: 


O long life! O generous life! O life not lived! O what complete, what 
helpless solitude! Then when, Lord, when? How long? What shall | 
do, my God, what shall I do? Shall I perchance desire not to desire 
Thee? *? 


Here, my God, must be manifested Thy power, here Thy mercy. . . , 
I ask Thee . . . to love one who lovest Thee not, to open to one who 
calls Thee not.** 


O true Lover! With how much pity, with how much sweetness, with 
how much joy, with how much indulgence . . . dost Thou heal these 
wounds? #4 


Though the theme of the Conceptions of the Love of God hasa 
close affinity with that treated later in the Interior Castle, the tone 
and style suggest rather the Way of Perfection. It is an exposition of 
“some of the texts from the Songs of Solomon” written for her daugh- 
ters. The short, pointed phrases, the apostrophes to God, the excla- 
mations, the appeals, all these are so frequent and conform so closely 
to type that illustrations are hardly necessary. Let a single one suffice: 


God help me! What are we nuns doing in our convent? For what 
did we leave the world? For what purpose did we come (here)? In 
what can we better employ ourselves than in making dwelling-places 
in our souls for our Spouse, and coming to Him in time to be able 
to ask Him for the kiss of His mouth? *5 


An indication of the colloquial level of the early part of the work, 
which would incline a reader to rate it low stylistically, is the large 
number of diminutives used. The pang felt by a spiritual person at 
every little thing (cosita) which is contrary to his calling is like 
the sharp prick of a tiny thorn (espinita), however minute (peque- 
nita). Souls have their minor conflicts (guerrillas) and find a thou- 
sand little causes of stumbling (tropiecillos) and a thousand little 
occasions of sin (ocasioncillas) .*° 


32 Op. cit., pp. 406-7. 35 Conceptions, pp. 366-7. 
33 Op. cit., p. 409. 36 Op. cit., pp. 365; 366. 
34 Op. cit., p. 417. 
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About half-way through the book — from the fourth chapter, 
which treats of the prayer of quiet — the tone rises. Anecdotes, col- 
loquialisms, and diminutives almost disappear; apostrophes increase 
innumber and become larger, images are employed and pressed home 
with effect, and in the chapters on the prayer of union there are 
passages of real eloquence and great beauty. It would be self-in- 
dulgence to quote from the fifth and sixth chapters where, in the 
original Spanish, an exquisite rhythm enhances other qualities which 
will be evident even in translation. 


Book OF THE FOUNDATIONS 


The Book of the Foundations, begun in August, 1573, and com- 
pleted late in 1576, is the most matter-of-fact of St. Teresa’s works. 
It treats mainly of the practical business of the Reform, containing 
a far higher proportion of straightforward narrative than the Life 
and, unlike the Life, saying little either of the author’s own spiritual 
experiences or of spiritual experience in general. It abounds in di- 
gressions, ranging from a paragraph or two of reflections to anecdotal 
biographies which extend over chapters. Since it is a volume of remi- 
niscences, no reader objects to these digressions, especially as the anec- 
dotes of the writer’s own experiences and her comments on human 
nature are packed with wisdom and humor. The book rambles hap- 
pily and we ramble happily with it, not least because we find it 
easy to read. 


Not only is the style matter-of-fact, but as a rule it is purely natur- 
al; suggestive, one would say, of a letter home. In keeping with its 
general character, the book has very few long apostrophes and very 
few emphatic repetitions, for the author is not exhorting or teach- 
ing, but narrating. On the other hand, there are probably more di- 
minutives in the Foundations than in all the other works put to- 
gether. They include the well-known phrase applied to the first Re- 
formed convents, “these little dovecotes” (palomarcitos), the equally 
familiar “little porch of Bethlehem” (portalito de Belén), applied to 
the chapel of the convent at Duruelo, and the description of the 
discalced nuns as “‘little lambs” (ovejitos). 
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INTERIOR CASTLE 


The Interior Castle, a treatise on the mystical life which is at once 
comprehensive and sublime, was written in something like twelve 
weeks and with an intensity which many of St. Teresa’s contempor- 
aries have described as supernatural. It would be understandable if 
such a book had no stylistic merits at all, if the words had flowed in 
torrents from her pen in long, formless sentences so that it was hard 
to read, and this because of the sublimity of its content. It is true 
that the first chapter begins with a far from well balanced sentence 
of sixty-three words and that there are more and longer parenthetical 
sentences in this book than in the Life or the Way of Perfection, 
but the total number is not large and although they perplex the 
translator, the average reader is not often puzzled by them. 

The unexpected and remarkable truth is that, of all St. Teresa’s 
works, despite the rapidity and intensity with which it was written 
and despite her absorption in her high argument, the Interior Castle 
is by far the best, both in construction and in style. Its plan is simple, 
clearly developed, and never obscured by the comparatively few di- 
gressions. In style and in content it is a work of great maturity. It 


combines three types of writing: the autobiographical (for much of 
it, like the Life, describes St. Teresa’s own spiritual experiences); 
the exhortatory (for she finds time, as in the Way of Perfection, 
to give counsels to her daughters); and the expository, where she 
outlines the mystical way. It combines all that is best in her other 
works and in those three manners. 


The Interior Castle presents an amazing variety. St. Teresa’s art 
has by now become so instinctive that she passes without the slight- 
est effort from one manner to another. The long apostrophes are 
few but there are many short ones, often no more than ejaculations, 
without interrupting the trend of thought. Short and long sentences 
are intermingled with great skill, as are short rhetorical questions 
and exclamations: 

O Jesus! Will anyone say that he has no desire for so great a good, 
especially when he has got over the most troublesome (part of the way 
to it)? No, no one. We all say we desire it; but, if the Lord is to 
take complete possession of the soul, more than that is necessary.37 


37 Interior Castle, p. 221. 
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What do you think His will is, daughters? That we should be alto- 
gether perfect, so as to be one with Him and with the Father, as in 
His Majesty’s prayer. See how far we are from attaining this! ** 

Of the imagery of the Interior Castle there is far more to be said 
than can find a place in a brief survey. The statistics which state 
that with the possible exception of the Exclamations, this work is the 
richest in imagery, say very little. They convey no idea, for example, 
of the contrasts in imagery, of the quick succession in which figure 
after figure is fired, as it were, at the reader in the hope of explain- 
ing the inexplicable; of the effect produced by the Saint’s more home- 
ly and unconventional comparisons; of the skill in the presentation 
of sustained images befitting a work which is itself one long image; 
of the masterly development — exciting, yet restrained — of the 
justly famous similitude of the silkworm and of the impress which 
it leaves on the latter part of the book by means of the image of the 
butterfly. The Interior Castle is, in short, a treatise of quite excep- 
tional pictorial quality. 


There are other characteristics of the book which enhance its 
beauty. Not only the images, but the numerous anecdotes and modes 
of address have made it perhaps the most popular of wholly mystical 


books. But St. Teresa never loses sight of her daughters, for whom 
the book was primarily written. She addresses them directly and asks 
them direct and pointed questions; she puts objections into their 
mouths and admits them to her personal intimacy. She forgets what 
she has just been saying; she is not “clever enough” to explain her 
meaning; she has a poor memory. Could ever a treatise so sublime 
have so homely a background? 


THE LETTERS 


The two most striking features of the letters of St. Teresa are their 
number and their scope. According to the most recent computation, 
there are 458 of them, including a small portion of fragments, cover- 
ing a period of slightly more than forty-one years. The recipients 
vary from members of the Saint’s own family and friars and nuns 
of the Reform to bishops, aristocrats, the General of the Carmelites, 
and the King of Spain. We should therefore expect them to vary 


a 


88 Op. cit., p. 261. 
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greatly in style as, in fact, they do. The modes of subscription range 
from “Your Lordship’s unworthy servant” to a blunt “Yours”; the 
superscriptions abound in superlatives and in one letter of barely 
more than a page, addressed to the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, 
the phrase, “your most illustrious Lordship,” occurs no less than fif- 
teen times. In addressing the great of this world, St. Teresa took 
some pains not only over deference, but over clarity. It is not here, 
however, that she is at her most characteristic, but in the very large 
majority of the letters written to close acquaintances, relatives, and 
individual friends. 

So little difference is there between ‘Teresa the author and Teresa 
the letter-writer that it is easy to trace the evolution of her style 
in her letters as in the Life, the Way of Perfection, and the Interior 
Castle. If we begin reading the collection at the beginning, we get 
the impression of a long, rambling narrative, made up of enormous 
sentences full of loosely strung phrases and clauses. One would think 
that the writer had no sense of style at all. 

From time to time, when ideas were crowding into her brain and 
perhaps a courier was waiting for her bundle of letters, she tended 
to revert to long, formless, and even ungrammatical sentences which, 
did the translator not put them into some kind of order, would be 
to the English reader’s despair. But after she had grown accustomed 
to writing, her epistolary style evolved more slowly and its most char- 
acteristic feature became the same use of short sentences and the al- 
ternation of short sentences with long ones as we have found in the 
objective works. ‘The short sentences are in the main vivacious, some- 
times elliptical, and always marked by great word economy. 

So your Ladyship must be brave; think what the Lord suffered at 
this season. Life is short; our trials last but a moment.®® 


Once done, done for good. For a few days, all is outcry; but punish 
some and the rest will be quiet. Women are like that—timorous crea- 
tures, most of them.*° 


Much has been written about St. Teresa’s elliptical manner which, 
marked though it is in some of her objective works, is naturally most 
marked of all in her letters. The exact meaning of her most compl 
cated passages has puzzled even Spanish Carmelites from her own 


39 Letters, p. 63. 40 Op. cit., pp. 371-2. 
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Castile. Her love for elliptical sentences, as well as for inversion used 
in conjunction with ellipsis, increased as the years passed. A language 
in which almost any word can occupy almost any position in a sen- 
tence affords ample opportunities for inversion and Teresa took full 
advantage of them. The reader who knows the letters only in trans- 
lation will begin to understand why in the original they are occa- 
sionally difficult. The reader who attacks them in Spanish may at 
first find the inversions irritating but once accustomed to them, he 
will find that they add greatly to the letters’ variety and vivacity. 


Another happy product of St. Teresa’s skill in word economy is the 
brief, incisive phrase, pregnant with meaning, and fully appreciable 
only in the original Spanish. Andar remenedada (to go about 
patched) loses force when we render it “to go about in a patched 
habit.” ““To go off with hands to head” (con la manos en la cabeza) 
is a vivid image for despair, especially when used of the devil, as it 
is here. Even Spaniards find it difficult to interpret en todos veo un 
si no (in all of which I see a yes-no), a phrase intelligible only in 
its context. 


These are the outstanding characteristics of the letters of St. Tere- 


sa. Long sentences, involved sentences, and parentheses (though not 
as a rule long ones) are fairly frequent. But such obscurities as we 
find are due to length rather than brevity. There are curious lapses 
of memory not surprising in a correspondent who never reread what 
she wrote. All such traits bring her nearer to us than any conventional 
letter writer could possibly come. 


CONCLUSION 


In her writings, St. Teresa gives us abundance both of material 
and of variety. She can appeal to every type of reader, whatever 
his moods. In the Life she aptly intersperses descriptions of her spirit- 
ual experiences with more objective autobiography, so that from the 
first we know her both from within and from without. In the Way 
of Perfection she passes from exhortation and teaching to exposition, 
adopting throughout an emphatic and decisive manner of presenta- 
tion very different from the more discursive tone of the Life. The 
Exclamations, fervid, rhythmical, and lyrical, brings us nearer than 
any other of her works to her inmost soul. The Conceptions and the 
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Way of Perfection are more alike in style than any other two of her 
writings, though parts of the Relations closely resemble parts of the 
Life. The Foundations, with its leisurely pace and its inconsequent 
manner, will attract the reader, interested chiefly in the history of 
the Discalced Carmelite Reform and the character of the foundress, 
The most mature of St. ‘Teresa’s works, both in content and in style, 
and at the same time the most varied, is the Jnterior Castle. It re- 
calls in places the finest and most spiritual pages of the Life, the 
fervor and eloquence of which it carries to a much higher power; 
its exhortatory passages sometimes equal and sometimes surpass those 
of the Way of Perfection. Its sublimest passages far outshine those 
of the Exclamations. I do not hesitate to say that I think it one of 
the greatest mystical works in Christian literature. 





The Apostle in the Mystery 
of the Church 


Louis Lochet, S.S. 


HE general perspectives set forth in our previous article may 
LT appear far removed from the immediate task of apostolic ac- 
tion but in reality they direct it even in its details; they are the very 
structure of it. They cannot claim to form a complete theology of 
the apostolate, but they suffice to suggest what ought to be the in- 
terior dispositions of an apostle in the Church. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


The sense of the Church. The first disposition of the apostle is 
faith; he has faith in the Church. Beyond what he sees of her, a 
supernatural light manifests to him her invisible operation. He be- 
lieves in this design, he engages in this action, he has confidence in 
the Church. Through all the temporal history of the Church, he sees 
the instrument of universal salvation. It is this which gives meaning 
and scope to his action. The Church becomes for him an object of 
faith. Her action is mysterious, it has repercussions in the invisible. 
It is this which sustains his courage and at the same time gives him’ 
orientation. He knows that his real influence in the world surpasses 
his apparent efficacy; it matches the first enthusiasm of his setting 
out to win the salvation of the world, but he knows also that his 
personal action achieves this marvelous influence only by its inclusion 
in the Church. It is exactly this that makes his action an apostolate. 
The man who has a strong personality may well have influence on 
others and found a work or a movement as great as his genius and 
his activity. To reduce the apostolate more or less to this sort of action 
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of personal ingenuity is to misunderstand it entirely. It is an under- 
taking of superhuman dimensions, it is a matter of saving the world. 
One can do it only by submitting to the action of God, by entering 
into His plan, that is to say by working for the sacrament of universal 
salvation in the Church. This work, and it alone, has apostolic range 
and efficacy. One becomes an apostle not on the day when one seeks 
to have influence, but on the day when he places this influence at 
the service of the Church. There is no apostle except by the Church 
and for the Church. 

This profound conviction gives birth to the fundamental disposi- 
tions of the soul of the apostle. First of all, nothing is more dear to 
him than his adherence to the Church. It is the foundation of all he 
is, the end of all he does. He is apostle by his faith in the mystery of 
the Church, faith manifested and accomplished by his visible inclu- 
sion in its structure. He works to establish in the world a visible and 
efficacious sign of the unity and catholicity of salvation. This sign 
can be achieved only in dependence on the hierarchy. Outside hier- 
archial order, there is no longer either visible unity or catholicity, no 
longer the sacrament of salvation, no longer the Church, no longer 
the apostle. Hierarchic submission is the very structure of apostolic 
action. It is not simply a question of discipline of coordination of 
effort; it is a question of existence. He who seeks to realize his per- 
sonal plans outside hierarchic submission has not understood what 
the apostolate is; he has not known its mystery. He hopes perhaps to 
make something greater and more intelligent; he achieves instead 
something smaller because he creates the human rather than the di- 
vine. He is in danger of perceiving too late that “the foolishness of 
God is wiser than the wisdom of men.””? 

This understanding of the Church orientates apostolic aspiration. 
It is not a matter of conceiving and realizing a personal plan, of 
wishing to promote the success of our work, our movement, our parish 
and that by ourselves. It is a matter of entering into the plans of the 
Church and of promoting her success. Sometimes the apostle ought 
to sacrifice all actual results to the preparation of the future success 
of the Church. The missionary in Musselman lands, for example, 
who is sure of spending all his life without appreciable visible re- 
sults, does not even wish to obtain immediate success that would 


1Cf. I Cor. 1:25. 
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compromise the future. By this very renouncement he is fully apostle. 
He works for the Church. 

This way of seeing makes it possible to feel, in a more vital man- 
ner, the solidarity which binds the apostles in the common work. 
No one can undertake anything alone. It is the work of men bound 
one to another and, so to speak, of their very bond; it is a work 
of continuity, organic. Nothing in the organism is negligible; each 
serves all in the common task. The various members work together, 
one way or another, for the support of the hierarchy and of the 
sacramental order, and by that very fact they work toward the sal- 
vation of all. The law of apostolic achievement, moreover, is not to 
seek to harvest and count the fruits of personal success; he who sows 
is not the one who reaps, but all will rejoice together in the work 
achieved together. “One sows, another reaps, and he who reaps re- 
ceives a wage and gathers fruit unto life everlasting, so that the 
sower and the reaper may rejoice together.’ 

The sacramental sense. Another practical consequence of these gen- 
eral perspectives is the importance of the sacramental order. The prin- 
cipal object of apostolic work is to establish in the world the sacra- 
ment of universal salvation. This sacrament is established by the 
Church’s hierarchic structure and by the inclusion of the faithful 
of all nations in its hierarchic organization. This inclusion operates 
visibly by the reception of the sacraments. One cannot then mini- 
mize without error the importance of the sacramental order in apos- 
tolic activity. The latter leads necessarily to the sacraments and to 
the establishment of the sacrament which is the Church. 

This orientation has a double value. First, it has a fundamentally 
social value. Salvation operates socially by the establishment of the 
sign of universal salvation which is the Church. To act in the Church 
by the addition of new elements is to give to one’s action a universal 
scope, the only one which answers the requirements of the Christian 
apostolate. 

The sacramental life has, further, a personal importance for the 
salvation of those whom we attract to it. Their salvation is assured 
only by their faith in the saving plan which God realizes in the 
Church, by a certain incorporation to its mystery. Doubtless this in- 
corporation can consist for some in a desire authentically supernatu- 


*John 4:36-7. 
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ral, even though invisible and sometimes only implicit. There remains 
the fact that, if he is sincere, the apostle tends to express himself in 
exterior gestures wherever possible. That is why reception of the sac- 
raments remains the most certain sign of adherence to the Church 
and of personal participation in the mystery of salvation. Doubtless 
it is not yet the very reality of salvation, but a preparatory sign, 
because one cannot say that he who receives the sacraments is by 
that very fact assured of being saved. But he is not in the same 
category as one who does not receive, because the worthy reception 
of the sacraments is an efficacious means of grace. We can say that 
only those who receive the sacraments are visibly on the way that 
leads to salvation for themselves and in the structure that works the 
salvation of the world. 

This conviction serves constantly to recall to the apostle that his 
action should continually be directed to the participation of all those 
with whom he comes in contact in the sacramental mysteries of the 
Church. Obviously, he recalls at the same time that these rites do 
not have magic powers, they presuppose in those who approach them 
a living faith which makes them grasp their meaning, failing which, 
these acts will lose their religious value and become formalism or 
superstition. That is why, even though he is determined to lead others 
to the sacraments, the apostle is at the same time prudent and will 
know how to be severe at times in order to admit to them only 
those who will approach them in a religious spirit. But even that 
itself is a source of action. It tends precisely to show forth faith in 
Christ, not in order to stop there and dispense with entrance into 
the Church and the reception of the sacraments, but to prepare for 
them. The preparation can be long, but it always remains directed 
toward this end. The important thing is to keep each thing in place. 
No faith without religious practice, nor the practice without the faith, 
but faith in order to prepare for the sacramental life. 

It is desirable moreover that the faithful share this respect for the 
sacraments. They must not only obey the exhortation of their priests 
to take seriously the sacred character of marriage promises, first 
Communion, and baptism, and realize the necessity for religious prep- 
aration and personal reflection, but they should also show themselves 
actively interested in those who enter by way of the sacraments into 
the higher realms of the life and responsibility of the Church. Would 
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not the judgment of the people on the seriousness of candidates for 
the priesthood or baptism be a function of the faithful for which 
one can find example in the early Christian communities? We Chris- 
tians ought to be responsible for the dignity of the ecclesiastical 
community and the social value of its sacraments. 

This attitude toward the sacraments not only demands a certain 
manner of outward action but also inspires an interior disposition, 
the very atmosphere of all apostolic life. It is a matter of avoiding 
two excesses. On the one hand, to avoid the sadness and almost des- 
pairing anxiety of one who judges the result of his action only by 
the deceptive statistics of sacramental practice. And also to avoid the 
false security and the lazy assurance of one who would believe that 
salvation is given just as well outside the sacraments and without 
visible membership in the Church. The apostle will discover the 
happy medium between these two attitudes, one of which leads to 
excessive rigor and discouragement and the other to excessive facility 
and presumption, considering his action in relation to the whole 
mystery of the Church. He will, however, be more eager to promote 
the sacramental life if he knows not only that this contact with the 
sacraments is the most sure sign of the salvation of those who ap- 
proach, but also that it bears within itself fruits of salvation for all 
humanity. His concern for sacramental action is not based on des- 
pair of serving those who avoid it, but on the hope of including them 
in the strong mesh of this saving net. It is with perhaps a small 
flock that he celebrates the divine liturgy, but with them, in the 
Church, thinking of all those who are not there, he offers himself 
and Christ for the salvation of those who assist and of the whole 
world: “for our salvation and that of the whole world.” 


Missionary spirit and the meaning of the cross. Admitting the 
above observations, one grasps simultaneously the necessity for the 
missionary spirit and its exact meaning. The Church must form a 
sign of salvation which will visibly embrace groups of known human- 
ity in order invisibly to reach their unknown depths. Ever since the 
time of St. Paul, the Church tends ceaselessly toward this perfect 
catholicity, because she understands that when the world is caught 
entire in the saving net of the sacraments, then God, effecting in 
reality the mysterious meaning of that sign, will achieve the oneness 
of salvation prepared for all peoples. It is the whole Church, and 
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not only some of her members who specialize in the task of pene- 
tration, that is by her very nature in constant labor to embrace the 
entire world; all her members and all her activities tend that way. 
It is impossible to be Christian if at the same time one is not a mis- 
sionary. 

The enterprise is gigantic, or more exactly, superhuman. It is a 
struggle and a way; it is a conquest and the foundation of the king- 
dom. This kingdom, however, is not to be confused with a single 
political party, a single civil society; that is why it puzzles so many, 
it does not conform to their mold. The apostle who places himself 
simply at the service of a party, a class, or a nation, lets the meaning 
of his message be degraded and contributes to the misunderstanding 
of the nature of the Church. The Church can well carry to every- 
one the benefits of civilization, she can assuage the miseries of all 
classes, she can offer the cure of all social disorders, but the benefits 
that she bears within herself are transcendent in comparison to all 
those human advantages. She is served by all human progress, not 
at its service; she obtains all advances and then aims higher. That 
is why the militant who would confine his activity to promoting a 
better social order or to procuring temporal well-being without refer- 
ring all to the establishment of the Church by faith in Christ and the 
sacramental life is no longer engaged in the apostolate. 

Finally, it must be added that if the purpose of the Church is not 
to establish a new political order nor to procure temporal benefits, 
but to establish the kingdom of God in which one deals with eternal 
benefits, she may use only supernatural means to attain to this super- 
natural end. It is not a human project which she can accomplish 
with human powers. Her law of life is to accomplish something of 
the superhuman in the renunciation of the human means. Her pover- 
ty is her strength, because it illumines the power of God in her. This 
does not mean that the Church cannot employ in her action the 
riches and resources of this world and all the inventions of modern 
technology. Unlike human enterprises which count on these forces 
to bring about success, however, the Church does not count on them 
— she uses them as if she did not use them. Even while using them 
she considers all the riches of this world as poverty in relation to 
the end to be obtained, all power as weakness. But this poverty and 
this weakness do not discourage her because they assure her of the 
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help of God. To appear thus despoiled and, as it were, disarmed in 
the face of the enormous political powers of the world does not 
frighten her, because her shield is invisible, it is the power of God. 
That is why there will always be in the Church the well-balanced, 
twofold manifestation of the universal use of human resources in the 
service of the kingdom and the continual renunciation of all human 
means in order that her transcendence may clearly appear. Every 
apostle, each religious family, will have to integrate these two aspects 
and, being called to manifest more particularly one or the other, will 
receive definite orientation for its spirituality. Poverty is for all; some 
insist on poverty of usage, others on poverty of renunciation. Still 
it remains true that never will the apostle attain the success of his 
apostolate by means of an unstable political power, nor by any human 
force whatsoever, but by God alone. Knowing this will keep him free 
from disillusionment and also from deviation and compromise. 

It is necessary to go further; not only can the apostle not count for 
success on the resources of the powers of this world, but he cannot 
count even on his personal resources. It is that which creates the 
supernatural appeal of his action. In human activities a project is 
worked out by the ways one finds to do it, the energy one puts into 
the work to carry it through; it is the harmonious unfolding of this 
plan, this hope and this rest that is the foundation and the joy of 
action. On the supernaturat plane all this is not destroyed, because 
grace does not destroy nature, but perfects it. If the apostle uses all 
his ingenuity and sets in motion all his powers, he is not so much 
using a wealth which God needs as a poverty which God wishes 
very much to be saved for a transcendent end. The source of the 
apostle’s effectiveness is not so much in himself as in God; more pre- 
cisely, in the gift, supernaturalized by grace, that he makes to God 
of his own deficiency in order to call forth the effusion of His mercy. 

The communication of divine life, wrote Cardinal Suhard, is the 
origin as well as the end of all the apostolate. Transcendent reality 
situated beyond the grasp of man dedicated to self is offered to the 
apostle, whose basic attitude ought to be one of humble welcome.® 

That is why apostolic activity conceals a mystery from the eyes of 
men and from the apostle himself. There is always disproportion be- 
tween what he desires, what he does, and what he hopes for. His out- 


8Cf. Essor ou décline de l’Eglise, p. 46. 
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look and his calculations always surpass his resources. He counts on 
God. His life is a project which surpasses his action. In this consists 
the transcendence of his true vocation, of what he is called to do in 
the world, of his destiny in relation to the position he occupies and 
all activities he takes part in. He is not degraded by humble employ- 
ment, because he can have a great life and great influence in little 
tasks. He is not puffed up by important assignments because great 
as is his human work, it is nothing but a drop of water in the im- 
mensity of purposes he pursues. His center is elsewhere, or rather, 
at the same time within and without. His influence grows not so much 
by the increasing magnitude of his undertaking as by a penetration 
towards this inward center in which he offers all he does and all he 
suffers as an appeal for grace. That is why the progress of apostolic 
action is not so much in a more and more powerful and facile use 
of human means as in a more and more total giving, a donation 
and a surrender of all our resources to the processes of divine action, 
in the activation of the infinitely small by the infinitely large. At its 
close, apostolic action tends to be less an agitation and more a radia- 
tion, it more closely unites itself to the source, it more closely re- 
sembles the peaceful and calm action of God. Through all time it 
moves towards eternal life. 


But this progressive perfecting of too human help in action is not 
accomplished without ourselves. We must have occasion to show in 
our actions this supernatural point of view which leaves the result of 
the enterprise to God by placing more value upon the offering of it 
than upon the effect. Obedience gives us these occasions. It is doubt- 
less one of the ends of hierarchic submission thus to purify our 
action by making it very much less the realization of our own per- 
sonal plans than the total offering of ourselves and our projects to 
the will of God represented by our superiors. That is why the apostle 
who has truly a sense of the properly supernatural dynamism of his 
action prefers little tasks under obedience to grand works outside 
of it. 

This fundamental law of the supernatural efficacy of the aposto- 
late, which is sustained not by human means but by the grace of 
God, is, as it were, inscribed in the very structure of the Church by 
the contemplative state. Whoever has not the slightest sense of the 
contemplative life is missing something in the apostolate. The con- 
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templatives are not the drones in the Church, they are not without 
influence. They recall visibly to all, by despoiling themselves of ex- 
terior activity, that the most intimate secret of the apostolate is the 
offering. By their total renunciation of the joys of action, they convey 
to the apostles the power of detachment necessary to maintain their 
activity in its supernatural purity. By their example, they teach the 
apostle not to count too much on human powers, nor even on his own. 
By their state of life, they are witnesses to the definite steps by which 
the apostolate will be accomplished as a pure radiation of intimacy 
in the love of God. Like virgins in the plan of love, they are in the 
plan of action precursors of ciernity. 

On the other hand, by the concrete example of their devotedness, 
the apostles recall continually to the contemplatives the real demands 
of the gift of self. They help them hold to the nobility of a vocation 
which would be inferior to action if it were nothing more than a 
flight from activity and a search for tranquillity, which can be 
achieved only by surpassing activity through generosity of renun- 
ciation. Thus these two states complete each other in the Church and 
manifest the two complementary and apparently contradictory as- 
pects of apostolic action: to set all human resources in motion, but 
ultimately to depend only on God. 

To whatever other vocation one is called, one can not escape the 
necessity of renouncing a natural taste for action, personal projects, 
and success. One can not evade the mystery of the cross. In this light, 
far from fleeing it, one accepts it as the supreme means of realizing 
the greatest ambitions. In this is the paradox of supernatural action 
achieved. The renunciation of all human help and all individual 
success opens the way to the divine force which attains the universal. 
The sense of the cross is part of the missionary spirit. In the strip- 
ping and the immobility which consummates the gift of self, the Cru- 
cified acts upon the universe and obtains all riches in the measure 
of the gift of God. “If I be lifted up, I will draw all men to Myself.’’* 

Imperturbable confidence. There is, then, in apostolic action an in- 
cessant effort to act in order to maintain itself on its true level. We 
are moved by immense desires and transfixed by the sad experience 
of our personal powerlessness and the apparent powerlessness of the 
Church to realize those desires. On whom then shall we count, since 


‘John 12:32. 
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all human help fails us? Who will fill the abyss between our desires 
and their realization? Who will give to our action its vitality and its 
joy? God alone. If we are stronger than all the powers of this world 
and of hell leagued against us, it is because our weakness rests on 
God by faith: “This is the victory which overcomes the world: our 
faith.”® 


Does this mean that it is not necessary to act? On the contrary; 
but with the understanding that what gives action its supernatural 
efficacy is precisely an unconquerable manifestation of confidence, 
Action is a form of hope, not in words, but in deeds; it is an in- 
trepid hope in which man really risks his having and his being on the 
word of God. If one may so express it, he gambles his very life in 
betting on the fidelity of God: total risk within a total security. It 
is precisely this that pleases God and that in the end he repays. It 
must be that at last the world will see that all those fools were right! 


Precisely because it is apostolic confidence which is sovereignly ef- 
ficacious in the world, God is pleased to require it. One would say 
that all His action on his Church and in His saints tends only to 
deepen it. Human means escape their grasp, while even the work ac- 
complished seems to crumble; yet through all reverses and all defec- 
tions, they rest assured of the fidelity of God. This is sufficient for 
them. They proclaim in total obscurity their imperturbable confi 
dence. One might say that God is pleased to test it, to provoke it, 
to see how far it will go. They enter, so to speak, into this divine 
game. It is a challenge, and they accept it. They are not to be con- 


founded. 


At this price, the apostle discovers the secret of peace and super- 
natural assurance. In moments of tension he enjoys an equilibrium 
which can arise only from confidence in God. This higher view of 
the manner of effectiveness in the apostolate makes it possible for 
one to accept in it without wincing, submission to the orders of 
superiors and harmony with those who work on the same plane, even 
at the price of certain constraints. Sacrifices are finally consented to 
without diminishing hope for the ends pursued, because in this per- 
spective they too lead toward the end. 

The light illuminates our adherence to the Church. In her also our 


5Cf. I John 5:4. 
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confidence is put to the test. Far better to say she is wholly, by virtue 
of the sacrament of salvation which she administers, one immense 
gesture of confidence which awaits its fulfillment in God. Our faith 
and our action ratify this confidence of the Church. God purifies her 
in the course of the centuries and it seems that all the powers of this 
world are mobilized for the proof. But her hope goes on, confirmed 
by it. Her victory in time over each one of her particular enemies 
is to her only a new image and pledge of her final victory over the 
enemy of the human race. She rests upon faith. And just as the diffi- 
culties which sometimes impede the success of our action do not leave 
us discouraged, so also the persecutions which attack the Church and 
sometimes leave her enfeebled do not weaken our adherence. We 
know that God is served by this weakness, that He makes it the in- 
strument of His force. It is good for us to take cognizance of it at 
this time when the Church is attacked and menaced from so many 
sides. It is not only a resigned allegiance, an adherence held in spite 
of reverses, but it is a loving allegiance, an allegiance even in spite 
of the injuries inflicted on our mother, and the scars they leave on her. 
In her we are happy to follow Jesus from the tribunal to Calvary. 


Even more, our faith tells us beforehand that these very sufferings 
of the Church prepare and hasten her triumph. Has this not been 
foretold? “Therefore you have sorrow now, but I will see you. again 
and your heart will rejoice, and your joy no one shall take from 
you.”® There is a sort of extreme depth of defeat and humiliation, 
in which confidence is affirmed in a fashion so sure and so appeal- 
ing that it reaches the heart of the Father and provokes the decisive 
intervention of His mercy. It is the last cry of Jesus on the cross. 
It is the peak of apostolic life, when action is achieved in passion. It 
is the goal, too, of the whole life of the Church. Her history follows, 
it would seem, a double rhythm of growth and defeat. These two 
movements conduct her to her triumphant fulfillment. They are con- 
trary only in appearance. Her very growth prepares her for the meas- 
ure of the cross God has destined for her. It is when she has been 
extended through the entire world that she will be capable of being 


crucified through the entire world, and that she will finally save it 
all. 


SJohn 16:22. 
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Certain it is that God requires this intensity of confidence purified 
by proof, only to show in the end how well He knows how to re- 
ward it. He seems to demand much but he knows that it is nothing, 
the insignificant effort of a few moments, in comparison to the im- 
mense blessing and eternal joy that His fidelity has prepared for those 
who have confidence in Him. 


It is this triumph of His generosity which God prepares through 
all. Fundamentally, he demands so much only to justify Himself eter- 
nally for giving so much. He has made the world and directed history 
only in order to call forth the complete confidence of His saints and 
abundantly to fulfill their desire. He has raised up the saints, only 
through them to fill the world with His divine joy; twofold outpour- 
ing of mercy, in which the priesthood is engaged at the center of the 
divine plan and of God’s intentions for the Church. God demands 
more of some only to enrich them, while giving, through them, to a 
multitude of others. Once and for all Christ is chosen as unique 
Priest, of whom all is demanded, even His death on the cross, be- 
cause all must be remitted to Him for life everlasting. But the Church 
also, in Christ, is sacerdotal. She is chosen in the world to be separ- 
ated, offered, immolated, because God wishes to give her the heri- 
tage of nations in order to save them. The priests she consecrates 
to God merely manifest and realize sacramentally this sacerdotal con- 
stitution: the mystery of a humanity which, by the gift of itself to 
God, wins the gift of God to men. But every apostle sees the priest- 
hood of the Church accomplished in himself. He knows that if God 
demands more of him, it is in order to give him more, not only for 
himself but for a multitude of others. Because his confidence in God 
is shown by his active adherence to the mystery of the Church, he 
will receive the recompense of the Church: the salvation of the na- 
tions. In her and through her he knows that the final accomplishment 
of his apostolate will be measured not only by his own mere human 
effectiveness but by the generosity of God. Through all the decep- 
tions of time, he will rediscover in eternity the immensity of his first 
desire. God has cast him down only to fill him at the end. More- 
over, if he knows the riches that are destined for him within the 
Church, his adherence to her is no longer merely resigned, nor even 
only loving, but joyfully enthusiastic. 

It is therefore finally an atmosphere of total confidence, of full sub- 
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mission to all the urgings of the Church, of participation in all the 
pulsations of her life, in all her sufferings and all her hopes that 
should be the supernatural climate in which the apostolic soul will 
flourish through all trials, his action performed not only with strength 
and with peace, but in joy, because it comes from God, because it 
goes to God and rests in God. Who will prevent the soul from at- 
taining her end? “If God is for us, who will be against us?” 





Current Trends 


Jordan Aumann, OP. 


THEOLOGY DIGEST 


HE Jesuit Fathers of Saint Mary’s College in Kansas are doing 
a great service for the Church in America and particularly for 
priests and professors of religion by inaugurating a new theological 


magazine under the editorship of Rev. Gerald Van Ackeren, S.J. 
Unique in its class, the Theology Digest aims to present concise and 
accurate summations of selected articles that have appeared in other 
theological reviews in Europe and America. A great handicap to 
American theologians has been their inability to have at hand a rep- 
resentative number of theological journals which would enable them 
to keep abreast of the trends and problems in the field of theology 
and its allied subjects. In addition to the prohibitive expense in- 
volved, many theologians are thwarted by their ignorance of foreign 
languages. Yet the professional theologian will find it imperative to 
keep informed on new developments and significant discussions on 
theological questions. Moreover, sisters who have attended theologi- 
cal institutes and laymen who have been trained in theology have 
a strong incentive to continue their study of sacred truth and gain a 
more profound knowledge of theology. For these reasons, the Theol- 
ogy Digest is a most welcome addition to the theological journals in 
America and at the same time that we congratulate the Jesuit Fa- 
thers for their foresight, we wish them success far beyond their ex- 
pectations. 
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CURRENT TRENDS 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR PEERS 


The news of the death of Professor E. Allison Peers in Liverpool, 
England, on December 21 came as an unexpected and saddening blow 
to all who were acquainted with his gigantic labors to make Spanish 
mystics and spiritual classics better known among the English-speak- 
ing public. As professor of Spanish at the University of Liverpool, 
he taught and wrote profusely on general Spanish culture but his 
fame in the United States and among Catholics generally rests prin- 
cipally on his translations of the complete works of St. John of the 
Cross and St. Teresa of Avila and the minor Spanish spiritual writers. 
In his frequent visits to Spain he became closely associated with the 
Carmelites and Dominicans. He was a tireless worker and spent him- 
slf without stint. He was methodical, efficient, and sometimes in- 
clined to be abrupt with people who could not keep pace with him. 
Nevertheless, he possessed a rare degree of human insight and sym- 
pathy for students. Why he never entered the Catholic Church in 
spite of his close association with it for so many years must remain 
a puzzling question to many who knew him personally. 


Tue CARTHUSIANS IN AMERICA 


We are happy to call attention to a little brochure which has been 
published under the title, The Carthusian Foundation in America. 
With the upsurge of interest in the contemplative life and the amaz- 
ing increase of vocations to the various contemplative orders of men 
and women, it is heartening to see that at last the Carthusians have 
come to the United States. One of the most ancient orders in the 
Church, the Carthusian Order was founded by St. Bruno nearly 900 
years ago, in 1084. ‘Today there are eighteen Carthusian monasteries 
for monks and four convents for nuns situated in France, Italy, 
Spain, Switzerland, Germany, Jugoslavia, and England. The Carthu- 
sian foundation at Whitingham, Vermont, is not yet a monastery. 


The Carthusian Order is purely contemplative; prayer, solitude, and 
a mortified life being its characteristic features. The life is essentially 
solitary, the monks dwelling alone in hermitages which are connected 
by a cloister. The monk takes his two daily meals alone in his hermit- 
age and each hermitage has a small enclosed garden wherein the 
monk may walk or work in silence without being seen or heard by his 
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neighbor. On Sundays and certain feasts the monks take their meals 
together in the common refectory and once a week there is common 
recreation with permission to break silence. Whatever manual labor is 
done by the choir monks is more for reasons of relaxation and com- 
mon utility than a religious exercise peculiar to Carthusian life. The 
long fasts replace heavy manual labor in the fields and the solitary 
life precludes any prolonged engagement in material production of 
any importance. The sleep of the Carthusian is interrupted during 
the night for the chanting of the Divine Office in the church. A full 
night’s sleep is unknown. Under the white wool habit, the monk 
wears a hair shirt constantly. Minor distinctions in the religious garb 
distinguish the choir monk from the lay brother. 

In October of 1950 the Prior of the Carthusian Charterhouse of 
Jerez, Spain, was sent to America with an American Carthusian from 
Burgos, Spain, to explore the possibilities of making a Carthusian 
foundation in the United States. With the warm approval of the 
Bishop of Burlington, Most Reverend Edward F. Ryan, the founda- 
tion was made at Whitingham, Vermont. After the Spanish Prior 
returned to Europe to report to the Father General at the Grande 
Chartreuse, a monk and a lay brother were sent to Vermont from 


England and with a group of American candidates the first Carthu- 
sian community in the Western Hemisphere was formed. The smal] 
community is utterly dependent upon the generosity of benefactors 
for the construction of a monastery and novitiate where the Carthu 
sian life can be lived in all its austerity and vigor. All inquiries should 
be addressed to the Father Superior, Carthusian Foundation, Sky 
Farm, Whitingham, Vermont. 





Book Reviews 


A COMMENTARY OF THE GOSPELS 
By Ronald A. Knox 
Sheed and Ward, 284 pages, $3.75. 


Monsignor Ronald Knox has been preparing to write this book all 
his life in the sense that his life for the most part is centered in the 
Bible. In 1948 he completed his translation of the whole Bible, but 
along with his translation he had worked on and produced other bib- 
lical criticism, books of sermons, and the daily missal which uses his 
translation of the Sacred Scriptures. To readers who are familiar with 
the works of Father Knox and who have enjoyed his translation of the 
Bible, this commentary on the Gospels will be welcomed as a valuable 
addition to his other scriptural works. Needless to say his exposition 
and conclusions will not be welcomed by every one, as those familiar 
with the criticism of his translations will readily admit. 

This is a short commentary on the Gospels; in extent it is not much 
longer than the Gospels themselves. It is not a paraphrase nor a run- 
ning commentary on the text, but the text is blocked off into sections 
according to the sense or topic, and the sections are explained and 
interpreted in accordance with the views and conclusions of the author, 
which for the most part, of course, are the traditional conclusions and 
interpretations of most commentators. In fact, this commentary is so 
traditional, without being slavish and at the expense of the gospel 
record, that the author himself notes in the preface that this attitude in 
the “commentary will estrange some of its readers by showing a con- 
servative bias.”” However, in the commentary itself he is careful to point 
out where his judgment is formed on the evidence of the Gospels them- 
selves, and where it is guided by evidence in the light of tradition. 
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But why another commentary on the Gospels in English since there 
are so many others in English with greater detail and more profundity? 
The author in his preface lays down the principle which controlled the 
production of his work: “This commentary is written for the benefit of 
those who have no skill in Latin or Greek, but want to read the Bible 
for themselves without shirking the difficulties.” Therefore it is not in. 
tended for the specialist and one should not expect to find an exhaus- 
tive treatment of the text nor even of every difficulty in the text. But 
one should be able to anticipate a sufficient consideration of the text 
and a satisfying explanation of the difficulties in a particular text if 
it is enshrouded in obscurity. The object, then, of this commentary is to 
examine and explain briefly and candidly the difficulties that come to 
the mind of the ordinary reader. No attempt is made to examine or 
discuss some of the problems that nineteen centuries of biblical criti- 
cism have piled up. It is not a commentary to satisfy the mind of an 
historical critic. Nor will the ordinary reader always find his curiosity 
gratified about hundreds of questions of ordinary interest which he 
would like answered. It is not a biblical encyclopedia; but it does aim 
to elucidate the sacred text for any reader, credulous or critical, and 
this object is attained in most instances. 


Monsignor Knox begins his elucidation of the Gospels with an in- 
troductory note on the first three Gospels, the Synoptic Gospels, and 
the Synoptic problem. A commentator who writes about the first three 
Gospels must have his own approach to the difficult problem of their 
interdependence. Monsignor Knox briefly outlines a solution which ap- 
peals to him and uses it in his commentary, but he informs the reader 
he does his best not to impose it on anyone in his interpretation of the 
first three Gospels. He then considers these Gospels singularly, discuss 
ing their literary origin. In his discussion of Luke he notes that this 
Gospel is distinguished from the other Synoptists by a higher degree of 
feminine interest, which suggests that there was a womanly note in his 
sources, but he does not indicate that the womanly note, no doubt, 
is due to the Blessed Virgin, the Mother of Jesus; indeed the Mother’ 
touch is discernible in many sections of Luke’s narrative. Rightly he 
considers the fourth Gospel apart from the Synoptists. It is a Gospel 
apart and contains numberless facts of which the Synoptists give us no 
warning and which would have passed unnoticed, or, at least unre 
corded in the inspired record, if John had not written. But why 8 
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this Gospel so doctrinal or theological in character and content and yet 
so little theological in order and arrangement? Monsignor Knox finds 
the solution in the literary origin of the Gospel. According to him it 
isan “atmosphere of detached reminiscence that gives the Gospel its 
literary character.” Again, “it seems to be the reminiscences of a very 
old man, who has an old man’s tricks of narration” so that he passes 
on from one utterance to another by a mere association of memory, 
“instead of giving us a reasoned précis of the whole.” No doubt John 
was old when he wrote (even on the hypothesis that some disciple put 
the notes together) but his Gospel is much more than the reminis- 
cences or ramblings of an old man. 

In the commentary the author uses his own translation of the New 
Testament; a publisher’s note indicates that the page headings of the 
commentary have been made to correspond as closely as possible to 
those of his regular edition of the New Testament. Of course the trans- 
lation itself may be open to dispute, for now and then it seems to 
be more of an interpretation than a translation. On the whole the Gos- 
pels are clarified by the commentary. ‘Too often, however, the exposi- 
tion is not so lucid that one who runs may read; prolonged thought 
or meditation is required to arrive at an understanding. Sometimes the 
commentary supposes knowledge that the ordinary reader should not 
be expected to have. Again the dismissal of the beatitudes, or of. the 
paternoster, or the confession of Peter, etc., with hardly a word of ex- 
planation is annoying. Perhaps the ordinary reader expects too much. 


J. S. Consmning, O.P. 


UNLESS THEY BE SENT 
By Augustine Rock, O.P. 
Wm. C. Brown Company, 224 pages, $3.50. 


The Dominican Fathers of the Province of St. Albert the Great, in 
addition to their contribution to Thomistic spiritual theology through 
the publication of Cross AND Crown, are also keeping the principles 
of the Angelic Doctor and their application to modern times ever fresh 
through the doctrinal studies of The Aquinas Library. Three volumes 
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have already appeared, The Virtue of Humility, by Sebastian Carlson, 
O.P., Theology and Education, by Thomas C. Donlan, O.P., and 
The Metaphysical Principles of Love, by Michael Faraon, O.P. Nowa 
fourth, Unless They Be Sent, by Augustine Rock, O.P., is of special 
interest to priests. 

Every decade produces many books on preaching. Most of them are 
“crutch-books” written to do all but deliver the “busy priest’s’” sermon, 
while others develop sacred eloquence itself. They may be called sub- 
limated textbooks on public speaking. No doubt these two classes of 
books have some value and are justified. However, more often than 
not, they become unread ornaments in a priest’s study. 

Father Rock has given to the English speaking clergy a manual on 
preaching that is so unique and refreshing that it can be easily read 
and absorbed, and its effects quickly noted in the preacher’s approach 
to his mission. On the other hand, because its contents are a challenge 
to the priestly conscience, this book could be widely used for daily 
meditation. 

Unless They Be Sent indirectly and in an inspiring way exposes our 
basic thoughtlessness — I nearly said “ignorance” — of the true nature 
and purpose of public preaching. It develops this noble and essentially 
priestly office in the traditional Thomistic mode. The mode is all that 
is traditional. Its application to the subject of preaching is new and 
positive, unique to those of us who haven’t the scholarly bent, or the 
time to pour over the articles of the Summa and assemble St. Thomas 
ideas and principles on the preaching mission. 

Father Rock explores thoroughly the what, why, and how of preach- 
ing without a word on oratory other than to warn preachers that elo- 
quence must be subordinated to divine grace and doctrine. “Preach- 
ing,’ he says, “as a supernatural act seeking a supernatural end, should 
be perfected in a supernatural mode.” He stresses the great need of 
preaching to teach rather than to amuse or impress the faithful. 

This reviewer is convinced that the average Catholic’s poor under: 
standing of the faith stems from the poor quality of the Sunday sermon. 
Father Rock’s little book should encourage all of us to be certain that 
with effort and careful thought our preaching mission can be blessed 
with apostolic effectiveness. This book is written for every priest who 
is concerned about his preaching, and which of us is not? 


ALFRED C. LONGLEY 
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THE SEVEN SWORDS 
By Gerald Vann, O.P. 
Sheed and Ward, 82 pages, $3.00. 


Father Vann’s reputation as a writer on spiritual topics is by now 
so honorably established that with each successive publication reviewers 
of his books are hard pressed to find new praises for him. In this re- 
view we shall first attempt to give the reader some idea of the content 
of The Seven Swords, and then propose our own critique of the whole. 

The opening essay entitled ‘““The Sinner Who Looks Like a Saint,” is 
a development of his “Problem of a Catholic Novelist,’ an article 
which appeared in the Walter Farrell Memorial Volume. It is a well- 
handled commentary on Peguy’s famous remark that “the sinner stands 
at the very heart of Christianity.” Proper precautions are properly 
stated, for Father Vann is not a superficial theologian. 

The first “‘sword”’ was ““Thy own soul a sword shall pierce.’’ Combin- 
ing in herself the opposite qualities of mother and maiden, the Blessed 
Virgin knew the fears, the loves, wisdom, trust, and courage of both. 
As we gaze upon her we see that the sword was always there, but so 
was the song (i.e., the Magnificat) and we can imitate Mary, rid our- 
selves of our fears. Sinners though we are or have been, a growing sense 
of sin means a growing love of God, joy in Him, closeness to Him, and 
inthe end, a recapturing of a primal innocence. 

“Arise, fly into Egypt,” the second sword, treats of the a of 
material things; these must be fled if one is to find God. What is rec- 
ommended, however, is not flight alone — for that is mere escapism — 
but first the flight to reassure one’s mastery over possessions, then the 
return to the world, as the Holy Family returned from Egypt to con- 
tinue on in God’s work. 

The finding in the Temple, the third sword, unexpectedly shows us 
that God has austere lessons to teach us. Jesus belonged not only to 
Mary but to Mary’s God, and it was God’s prior claims on Him that 
Jesus taught His Mother. Our selfishness, instinctive and habitual, is 
here given a rude jolt; we must learn to love others properly, and this 
means first to love God, then the others. We love so badly; we slay 
true love by our greed, our possessiveness, and our idolatry. The proper 
formula is to be, when in love, as Christ was in the Temple, that is, 
close to God the Father; secondly, let those we love be together with 
us near the Father. 
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Jesus while carrying His cross, met His Mother. They merely looked 
at one another, a wordless, private silence joined them — a concen. 
tration of gaze which makes us think of prayer. Mary longed to save 
her Son, yet she knew better than to try to hold Him back from His 
work, for human love helps only when it is within the framework of a 
vocation, when it expresses the will of God. Mary’s lesson to us who 
are too prone to self-pity and willing to make our devotion a thing of 
emotion and feelings, is that feelings have nothing to do with the 
matter; what counts is doing what God wishes. Progress in goodness is 
quite independent of feeling. 

Next came a word of seeming abandonment of Mary: “Woman, be- 
hold thy Son.” Mary’s vocation as mother of men grows constantly 
larger. As we gaze upon this scene we learn that when prayer seems 
most hopeless it may well be most fruitful. God can do wonders even 
with those “dry bones” of which Ezechiel speaks. But sloth has to be 
avoided, as well as will-paralysis, that lack of will to begin on what 
needs to be done, that modern phenomenon of a will-to-die. Prayer is 
the answer to sloth, because it is a concentrating of one’s gaze upon 
God, upon distant horizons against which we see, in prayer’s quietnes, 
the work God has planned for the world — through us. 

As Mary holds in her arms the body of her Son, we think of the 
powerlessness of God in the hands of men. Men have a terrifying power 
given to them, the power of freedom, of authority, of talents. We can 
make all these fruitful only by going down on our knees, by making 
ourselves powerless before God, so that the divine power will transform 
us and cure our pride. Corresponding to the age of material power 
in the world there is another which is nearer perhaps than we know, 
an age of the Spirit, in which men shall turn inward to contemplation. 

When Jesus was buried and the stone rolled into place, Mary wa 
indeed the Queen of the Seven Swords. Like her we must go down into 
the darkness of the tomb, stripped of all that is “self-ful’’, so that the 
Spirit may move over the waters of our chaos and re-create us to 
new life. 

From this rapid summary it is evident that Father Vann has no 
written a scriptural commentary on the seven dolors, but a theological 
and surprisingly practical little book. In fact, it is much less a book o 
theology than an application of theology to human living, and the 
things he brings up apply to a great many people. 

Ricwarp T. A. Murpny, OP. 
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Editorial 


It was April in Paris in 1855. An unseasonal snow was drifting 
down on the boulevards, floating into chimney pots, frolicking down 
the slopes of the Mount of the Martyrs. From the tiny window of 
her cell in her convent on Rue du Regard, Mother Thérése Couderc 
looked upon the peaceful scene. She was not deceived. There was 
little peace in Paris, or in the rest of the world. There was peace in 
her soul, in spite of her intense physical agony and her worries 
about her religious sisters. Suddenly the flames from her fireplace 
leaped up and suffused the corpus of the wall crucifix with an un- 
common brilliance. Mother Thérése hobbled back to her desk and 
wrote: 

“How can it be that the sacrifice of the Cross has not availed to the 
sanctification of all souls? In itself surely the sacrifice is sufficient, 
but souls do not correspond. The great and simple means of holiness 
is to surrender oneself to our good God. To surrender oneself — I 
admit I cannot explain it. It is to die to everything — to self —- to 
accept everything, to submit to everything. You think this utterly 
difficult? There is nothing so easy to put into practice — only a 
generous, sincere act: My God, I wish to be entirely thine; please 
accept my offering. That is all.” 

That is all! Self-surrender, complete immolation, victimhood. Here 
is the secret of the life and death, of the heroic sanctity of the Woman 
of the Mountains, the foundress of the Religious of Our Lady of 
the Cenacle, recently declared Blessed. That is all! Only one very 
close to God could fathom with inspired wisdom the sheer simplicity 
of Christ’s way to a perfect life, to sainthood. 


In a modest way this number of our review attempts to make 
practical application of Christ’s teaching on the inner life. St. Philip 
Neri once startled a group of retreatants with this advice: ‘Foolish 
is he who does not become a saint.” He meant this for everyone, 
religious or lay, without exception. Truly God does invite everyone 
to sanctity, to perfection. Christ said to all: “Be ye perfect as your 
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heavenly Father is perfect.” God could not command the impossible; 
so He offers us actual graces which are proportioned to the goal 
of saintliness set for us. 

The way to sanctity. Christ pointed that way for us. In His reply 
to the inquiring lawyer He said: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” 
In reality, progressive sanctification is the way of salvation, Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange admonishes; and he adds that since the precept 
of charity is without limit and obliges everyone of us, what we must 
seek beyond all else is continual growth in love. This is the language 
of the scholar who interprets the words which Christ spoke to Blessed 
Osanna: “Child, life and death consist in loving God.” 

Every interior soul proclaims that he loves God. But God demands 
that we prove our love; that we tell Him that we love him. There is 
no language that He can understand except that of sacrifice, self- 
surrender, victimhood. Each of us must demonstrate his charity by 
striving to become a pure, holy, immaculate victim. That is all — 
as Blessed Mother Thérése encourages us. 

Another Teresa, she who was to become St. Teresa of Avila phrased 
this formula for holiness thus: “I want to see God, and to see God 
we must die.” There is no reason why we little ones should be 
frightened by formidable human phrasings. Mysticism, transforming 
union, infused contemplation — these are the blundering expressions 
of our attempts to explain Christ’s simple way to sanctity. St. Francis 
de Sales stated bluntly that all of us should be ascetics and mystics. 
Mystical theology and prayer are for him one and the same thing. 
Speculative theology makes learned doctors; mystical theology makes 
saints, lovers of God. 


Joun LEonarD CALLAHAN, O.P. 








St. Bernard, Monk and Apostle 


Louis M. Merton, O.C.S.O. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article has appeared in French as the preface to a biog- 
raphy of St. Bernard, issued in honor of the Saint’s eighth centenary (1153- 
1953) by the Cistercian Order. Father Merton’s superiors desired him to make 
an exception to his present practice of not writing for magazines, in allowing 
this article to be published here. 


SAINT is a sign of God. His life bears witness to God’s fidelity to 
A promises made to man from the beginning. He tells us who God 
is by fulfilling God’s promises in himself and by being full of God. 
For that is what God has promised us: that we shall know Him by 
the gift of His own Spirit living in our hearts.’ 

The saint is therefore a “sacrament” of God’s mercy in the world, 
the pledge of heaven, the visible expression of God’s presence in the 
Church and of God’s power working in time to sanctify the world 
through the mystical body of His Christ. The very presence of the saint 
in the world affirms that Christ lives: that He is risen from the dead, 
that our faith is therefore not vain. The saint moreover reminds us 
that in yet a little while Christ will come again and take us to Him- 
self,” so that we may be where He is, live by His life, and never be 
separated from Him. The life of the saint is concrete evidence of the 
marriage of the godhead and human nature. That marriage, first 
celebrated when the Blessed Virgin said “ves” to the message of the 


1Ezech. 36: 24-28; Gen. 17:7 f; Exod. 6:7; II Cor. 6:16. 
2John 14:2 f. 
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great Archangel Gabriel, reaches out to prolong and extend itself 
through all mankind in those who, by the Spirit of God, are trans. 
formed and perfected from glory to glory in the image of His Son: 

The saint is a living sign of Christ, a replica of Christ; in a sense, 
the saint is Christ. * The saints are the joy of the world. They fulfill 
the prophecies of freshness, renewal, rebirth, and abundance which 
spring up everywhere in Isaias. They prolong the great work of re-crea- 
tion which took place when the fallen world rose from the tomb with 
Christ. Filled with the triumphant joy of Christ, living out perfectly 
the promises and grace of their baptism, the saints show forth most 
fully the supreme fecundity of those saving waters which pour forth 
from the font to turn the wilderness of a barren earth into a new para- 
dise. ° Living on a plane of full and supernatural wisdom, they are 
men of the Spirit, in whom the Holy Spirit Himself bears witness to 
God’s love for the world. He sings in their hearts Christ’s hymn of vic- 
tory over sin, the victory of life over death and of light over darkness, 
For love, and love alone, is the “new song” which is sung in heaven 
to the glory of Jesus our Redeemer. The prayers of the saints on earth 
are offered to God the Father like incense, by the blessed spirits stand- 
ing before His throne. Sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise, the 
saint is an irrefutable witness of the mystery of God with us, in His 
Son Jesus Christ. 

If this is true of all the saints, it is particularly true of St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux, whom we must never dishonor by a partial or fragmen- 
tary appreciation. Yet it is often difficult to see the vocation of the 
greatest saints in all its wholeness and all is simplicity. The greater and 
more popular the saints are, the better chance they have of being mis- 
interpreted both by those who like them and by those who do not. 
And it must be admitted that not all the saints appeal to all Catho- 
lics. Even today there are many who would pay St. Bernard little more 
than a grudging and perfunctory honor. The preacher of an unsuc- 
cessful crusade may perhaps seem unattractive to a century as tired of 
war as it is suspicious of “crusades.” The uncompromising defender of 
faith against the forerunners of rationalism may seem like an ob- 
scurantist in our age of science. The reformer of monasteries and of 
3 II Cor. 3:18; cf. Gen. 1:26; I Cor. 15:49. 


4TI Cor. 13:3. 
5 Isa. 35:1 f. 
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the clergy, the ardent Cistercian penitent who so ruined his flesh as 
to be hardly able to retain a morsel of food in his stomach and who 
only continued to live for fifty years by a kind of miracle — such a 
one may frighten us a little, preoccupied as we are with our own 
health and comfort. There will be many, even Catholics, in our own 
days, whose sympathies lie less with Bernard of Clairvaux than with 
Peter Abelard, whom the wild abbot is represented as having hounded 
toa dishonorable tomb. 

Called as he was to exercise a dominant influence in the political 
and religious life of his time, St. Bernard could hardly avoid being a 
man of his times. Nor could he help being a many-sided saint. He him- 
self complained ruefully of his vocation to be the chimaera of his age. 

Born in 1090, the son of a Burgundian nobleman, the gifted and 
ardently religious Bernard turned away from the cultivated world of 
twelfth century France to enter the new monastery of Citeaux in 1112. 
Citeaux represented one of many reactions against the conventional 
monastic life of the time. It was a “reform” of the Benedictine rule, 
areturn to the purity of the primitive Benedictine idea. Citeaux 
stressed poverty, manual labor, austerity, simplicity, separation from 
the world. In due time the writings of Bernard himself were to add to 
all this an emphatic call to contemplative union with God. Two years 
after his profession, Bernard went to found Clairvaux, and began the 
extraordinary expansion of the Cistercian Order, which by the time of 
his death numbered 343 monasteries in all parts of Europe. His in- 
fluence soon extended to other religious orders and began to pene- 
trate all levels of society. Before 1130, when he was called from his 
cloister to play a decisive part in settling the schism of Anacletus II, 
Bernard was already renowned as a miracle worker and a man of God, 
and could gain a respectful hearing from cardinals, kings, and popes, 
as well as from any bishop or baron in the land. He travelled from 
one end of Europe to the other, preached against heresy, quelled so- 
cial revolution, launched the second Crusade, and rose from what was 
practically his deathbed to make peace between warring cities. His 
sanctity had been acclaimed even before his death in 1153 and he was 
canonized in 1174. 

It is by no means a sufficient appraisal of St. Bernard to attribute 
to him merely the dissemination of a monastic ideal, or the contem- 
plative life, the reform of the clergy, the healing of schisms, the recon- 
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ciliation of heretics with the Church, or the preaching of a crusade, 
We cannot be content to praise him for all his works together. Nor is 
it enough to find an appropriate place for St. Bernard in the history of 
spirituality. We cannot dismiss him with the fantastic understatement 
which makes him, as it were, a discoverer of the “humanity of Christ.” 
Still less was he merely a propagator of a new devotion of the Holy 
Mother of God. All these things are true of St. Bernard in a fragmen- 
tary way, but not all of them together can give us the true St. Bernard. 

The foundation of many monasteries, the elaboration of a profound 
theology of divine love and contemplation, a charismatic apostolate 
that embraced his whole world, and roused Christendom to a new 
realization of the divine mercy manifested in Jesus, through Mary, 
were all, in St. Bernard, the accidental expressions of a vocation sub- 
stantially the same as that of St. Paul. He was a witness of God. He 
gave testimony of the resurrection of Christ. Bernard was sent by God 
“to complete the preaching of His word amongst you.” This was the 
secret that had been hidden from the ages and generations of the 
past; now He has revealed it to the saints, wishing to make known the 
manifold splendor of this secret . . . Christ among you, your hope of 
glory.” ° How else could he “complete” the preaching of the word 
than by manifesting in his whole life the mystery of the Cross? Like all 
the saints, Bernard was consumed with the desire to “exhibit every 
human being perfect in Christ Jesus.” * Driven by the charity of Christ 
and impelled by the inward pressure of His Holy Spirit, St. Bernard 
could say with St. Paul that: “It is for this that I labor, for this that 
I strive so anxiously; and with effect, so effectually does His power 
manifest itself in me.” * Every great saint is also a great apostle. The 
exigencies of the divine power make it impossible for them to be any- 
thing else. Even when they remain hidden in the cloister, the voca- 
tion of saints remains, in its essence, apostolic,® for it is nothing else 


6 Col. 1:27. 

7 Ibid., v. 28. 

8 Ibid., v. 29. 

® Pius XII reminds cloistered nuns of this truth in Sponsa Christi (AAS, 
XLIII [1951], 14). “Let them realize,’ he says, “that their vocation is fully 
and in its entirety apostolic, always and everywhere reaching forth to all things 
which in any way whatever have a regard either to the honor of their Spouse or 
the salvation of souls.” This is exactly the spirit of St. Bernard (Cf. Serm. 41 
in Cant. nn. 5-6). 

The English translations in the footnotes have been supplied by the editors. 
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but the radiation of Christ, by the grace of the Holy Spirit. The saints 
are beacons in the darkness of a world of sin. They proclaim that the 
Word has come unto His own and His own receive Him not — but 
as many as receive Him can be born of God and become sons of God. 

Yet we cannot account for St. Bernard by pointing to his apostolate 
any more than we can do so by extolling his contemplation. It is not 
even sufficient to discern the perfect union of action and contempla- 
tion in this apostolic soul wedded to the Word of God in the flame 
of His Spirit, and raised up in ecstacy to the bosom of the Father.’° 

Bernard of Clairvaux, crucified with Christ, lived in Christ and 
Christ lived in him. Bernard not only preached the gospel which he 
lived, but was, both by his preaching and his life, a living fulfillment 
of the gospel. That which was perfected in him was done as a sign 
and a promise for all those who were able to receive his message. For 
Bernard, like all the saints, was a weak thing of the world caught up 
by the Spirit of God and transformed in Christ. He became to the 
world the folly of God —- the power of God that destroys the wisdom 
of the wise. Bernard, it is true, had been born of a family that could 
be accounted great in his Burgundy. But he made himself small and 
contemptible in the eyes of the world by embracing the humility of 
Citeaux. He did not realize what God had in store for him and his 
subsequent career seemed to him, at times, to be the contradiction of 
his original vocation: but God had drawn him out of the world that 
he might be all the more perfect an instrument of the power and wis- 
dom of God in the world. In Bernard, then, “God had chosen what the 
world holds base and contemptible nay, had chosen what is nothing 
so as to bring to nothing that which is now in being; no human crea- 
ture was to have any ground for boasting, in the presence of God.” ™ 

Bernard was amazed at the paradox of his nothingness and of his 
greatness in Christ. He came to know that his nothingness was in 
fact his greatness, because Christ, and not Bernard, was great in Ber- 


10“TDo you see that it is they whom the Son first humbled by word and ex- 
ample, upon whom in turn the Holy Spirit has poured forth charity, that the 
Father at last has received in glory? . . . They therefore whom the Son calls by 
humility to the first heaven, these the Spirit gathers by charity in the second, 
and the Father lifts to the third by contemplation. . . . It is purity by which we 
are raised to invisible things, that snatches us up to the third.” De gradibus hu- 
militatis, nn. 20, 23, 19; PL, 182, 953,955,952. 


11] Cor. 1:28. 
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nard. The Bernard who was loved and acclaimed by men saw, with 
astonishment and satisfaction, that he did not exist.” “Neither is it ] 
who am loved, when I am so loved: but I know not what it is that 
is loved instead of me, something which I am not; . . . without doubt, 
whatever is thought to be, and is not, is nothing!”!” What is man, 
then asks the Saint, if God be not known to him? Yet the extraordi- 
nary thing about this nothingness whom men admired as “Bernard” 
was that he was a nothing who had discovered God, an empty mirror 
in which God had cast some reflection of His own divine glory. The 
knowledge of God — the experience of God in that loving knowledge 
which is the wisdom of the saints — is the thing that makes the 
nothingness of man finally begin to be. “The knowledge of God is 
the reason man is anything.” 

“Likeness,” “vision,” and “charity” are, practically speaking, all one 
for Bernard of Clairvaux.’* The charity of the saint, which is his 
sanctity, is nothing else but God’s sanctity mirrored in the saint. God’s 
love for Himself, mirrored in a fallen and redeemed creature, be- 
comes God’s mercy for man. And so the love of the saint for God is 
at the same time God’s love for Himself, God’s love for the saint, and 
God’s love for all mankind. 

Like every other saint, then, Bernard is a man whe, plunging to 
the depths of his human nothingness comes back to us resplendent 
with the divine mercy. There is nothing left for us to see and praise 
in him but God. 

God transforms souls in Himself in order to satisfy the infinite 
exigencies of His mercy. The soul that is fullest of God’s mercy gives 
God the fullest glory. To see anything else in the saints is to see the 
accidental. Of course, we must admit the necessity of seeing the acci- 
dents of sanctity as well as its substance. But let us first of all insist 
on the substance, in order that the accidents may not be taken for what 
they are not. The mystery of Christ is known to us in the lives of the 
persons for whom to live is Christ and to die is gain. We cannot find 
Him in them except by studying the details of their history; but it is 
He above all that we must see in their history. 





12 Fpist. xviii, n. 1; PL, 182, 121. 

sO R. 2s 9,182,121. 

14 Such conformity weds the soul to the Word; .. . it (the soul) shows itself 
like to Him in the will, loving as it is loved.” Serm. 83 in Cant., n. 3; PL, 183, 
1182. 
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Bernard of Clairvaux was plainly conscious of the fact that his own 
life was to serve as evidence of the outpouring of God’s mercy upon 
the world. Perplexed as he sometimes was at the apostolic mission 
which drew him forth from the cloister into the world, he clearly un- 
Jerstood the nature of that mission. He well knew that the zeal of 
the apostle, sent to preach the word of God, does not end with intel- 
lectual instruction, the handing-down of truths to be believed. It is 
essentially charismatic and prophetical. It is like the flame of sanctity 
that burned the lips of Isaias in his vision of God *° flaming forth in a 
fire of love and truth, radiant with prophetic vision coruscating with 
miracles and other charisms, imparting the substance of its own life 
to other men and making them share in something of the apostle’s 
own vision of eternity."® 

This outpouring of divine grace through the apostle sent by God 
is a manifestation of the inexhaustible fecundity of love and mercy 
within God Himself — a fecundity which cannot contain itself but 
must pour itself out into the hearts of men in order to inebriate 
them with the wisdom of sanctity.'” 

St. Bernard saw that the joy of Pentecost must continue throughout 
all time until the consummation God’s plans for the world, when 
the redeemed would at last be ushered, body and soul, into the mar- 
riage feast of the Lamb. The wine of the Holy Spirit would always be 
with us as a foretaste and reminder of what is to come. The Spirit 
Himself is the “new wine” which flows in the streets of the heavenly 

15Tsa., chap. 6. 

16 This is beautifully expressed in the ninth responsory of the night office of 
St. Bernard’s feast (Cistercian Breviary, August 20th): ‘“O olive tree, bearing 
fruit in the house of God! O, oil of gladness, fomenting with good deeds, shin- 
ing with wonders! Make us sharers of that light and sweetness which Thou dost 
enjoy! Thou hast entered into the powers of the Lord and now art more 
powerful to accomplish by prayer. Make us, etc.” 

St. Bernard himself describes the apostolic vocation as follows: ‘Such love 
loves ardently; it befits the friend of the Spouse; with it the faithful and wise 
servant whom the Lord has appointed over his family must be on fire. It fills up, 
it is boiling hot, it bubbles over. Quiet at last it pours out, rushing forth and 
breaking out and saying: ‘Who is weak and I am not weak? Who is scandalized 
and I am not on fire?’ Let it preach, let it bear fruit, let it renew signs and let it 
change wonders. There is no place for vanity to mingle where charity has laid 
hold of all.’? Serm. 18 in Cant., n. 6; PL, 183, 862. 


17“The Fount of life in itself full . . . has multiplied His mercy and, pouring 
out in His manifold mercies, has visited the world and inebriated it.’ Serm. 18 


in Cant., n. 4; PL, 183, 861. 
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Jerusalem. He is poured out upon us in exchange for the Bread of 
Angels, Jesus, who has been taken from earth to heaven at the As. 
cension.’® Yet Christ continues by His Holy Spirit, to live in the 
world and to work among us. The Spirit indeed effects that “neces. 
sary presence of Christ’? ’® by which the Church continues His work 
of redemption applying the fruits of His Cross to men. 


Dizzy with the new wine of this doctrine, St. Bernard knew that he 
was Called to make others share in the divine delights. Blazing with a 
holy impatience, his humility armed itself against the pride of the 
worldly wise, and strove to rouse them from their banquet of ashes, 
the apples of Sodom, upon which they feasted in their blind curiosity.” 
He would call men from the husks of swine to the school of Christ 
where they would not merely learn about God but would come to 
know God Himself in the ineffable love of Christ. Bernard would not 
merely instruct them, but as a minister of Christ he would give them 
the Holy Ghost. ‘Then they would experience in all truth the fact that 
the charity of Christ is poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Spirit 
who is given to us. If He is given, then He is ours. Why then should 
we not show our gratitude by recognizing this tremendous Gift and 
using it? “It is granted us for use, for a wonder, for salvation, for 
help, for comfort, for fervor.” ** Best of all is this last aspect of the 
outpouring of the Spirit. Few there are who know His divine fervor, 
which glories in tribulations, rejoices in insult and humiliation, and 
who are inebriated with the sweet bitterness of the Cross.” 


In this fervor of spirit the soul thirsts for more than liberty, more 
than any reward or any inheritance. It thirsts for God Himself.” 
And it is to souls athirst for-God that St. Bernard loves above all to 


18 Serm. 3, Pentecost., n. 2: PL, 183, 330. 
19 Serm. 7, Advent., n. PL, 183, 55. 


20 « 


We read that there have been some whose supreme desire and only care 
were to investigate the manner and order of things done . . . content with the 
most sparse and wretched food. They indeed call themselves philosophers; by us 
they are called, and more rightly, vain and curious men.” Serm. 3 Pentecost, 
n. 53: PL, 163,331. 

“1 [bid., n. 8; PL, 183, 331. 

22 Ibid.; PL, 183, 334. 

23 “She loves who seeks a kiss. She seeks not freedom, not reward, not an in- 
heritance, not at last even learning, but a kiss.” Serm. 7 in Cant., n. 2; PL, 
183, 807. For the meaning of kiss see Serm. 8 in Cant., PL, 183, 810 ff. 
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address himself. He found them most of all in his own Cistercian 
monasteries where he would cast aside all formalities and speak to his 
spiritual sons from the depths of his own heart, exclaiming: ‘Today 
let us read in the book of experience!’ ** Such familiarity was only 
possible when he was dealing with souls who could verify, from their 
own intimate experience, something of the ineffable doctrine which 
only those can understand who have seen and heard and looked upon 
and handled with their hands the word of life.*° 

Speaking with the authority of his own experience, St. Bernard 
promised all men a quick and easy way in which to run to God: the 
way of apostolic renunciation which is found in the monastery. This is 
the straight road to the heavenly Jerusalem and those who travel on 
it run with ease because they have cast away every burden. This is the 
vita fortissima in which we find Christ by giving Him all we have and 
imitating the first Apostles." Indeed, there were some at Clairvaux 
who had left “more than boats and fishing nets,” to rejoice that they 
had found Jesus.** 

The monastic vocation is not only “apostolic” by virtue of its re- 
nunciation, it is “angelic” by that chastity which makes the monk live 
like the blessed souls in paradise, and it is also “prophetic” by the 
faith and hope which keep the heart of the monk living in expecta- 
tion of things to come — the vita venturi saeculi. But St. Bernard. in- 
sists that the perfection of the monastic life, which is situated in these 
three things ** derives above all from the presence of Christ in the 
monastic community and in the hearts of the monks. It is indeed this 
living presence, this life-giving activity of Christ in us that makes our 
renunciation and monastic virginity possible. Above all, our hope of 
heaven is in fact the actual and present possession of the Word who 
is Himself the light of heaven, the glory of the Father, and the One 
on whom the angels desire to look. The very desire of the monk for 
Christ is produced by the secret action of the Spirit of Christ already 
dwelling in his heart. “I take it as a most certain proof and as an in- 
dubitable argument that you have Him whom you thus seek, and that 


“4 The opening words of Serm 3 in Cant.; PL, 183, 794. 
*5Cf. I John 1:1. 

26 Serm. 22 de diversis; PL, 595 ff. 

“7 Serm. 37 de diversis, n. 7; PL, 183, 642. 

°8 Serm. 37 de diversis, nn. 5-8; PL, 183, 641. 
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He who so powerfully draws you to Himself is already dwelling with- 


in you. 

It is in this sense, then, that the monastic life is contemplative: not 
merely that the monk is segregated from the world, not merely that he 
is cloistered, that he abstains from certain active works and dedicates 
his existence to “the exercises of the contemplative life’? — the office, 
lectio divina, and penance. ‘The monastic vocation is contemplative 
because it makes possible the fullness of the Christian vocation to 
divine union in so far as that union can be achieved on earth. It is a 
life in which we take time to realize the fact that the Spirit of God is 
poured out in our hearts in order that we may know the things that 
are given to us from God.*° It is a life in which we learn by experience 
that God has given us His Son and that Christ lives by His Holy 
Spirit in the Church. 

It is true that not all in the monastery are called to be contempla- 
tives in the strict sense of the word: not all will receive the gifts of 
contemplative prayer or the leisure in which to enjoy it with Mary. 
But those who have received the vocation of spouse of the Word, in 
the sense of a call to mystical union, will advance with a confidence 
born of humility and beg God for that “kiss of His mouth” which is 
nothing else than the Holy Spirit, the love of the Father and the Son, 
in whom the Son reveals both Himself and the Father. *' In this se- 
cret and mysterious embrace the soul penetrates, in the Spirit of God, 
into the abyss of the mystery of God which is the mystery of infinite 
goodness and mercy. The Spirit, in whom the Father and the Son are 
known to us, is the Spirit of love. Our knowledge of God, in this union, 
is a knowledge which is also love. “That vision is charity.” *° It is the 
very love which the Father manifests in the Son, drawing Him forth 
from the depths of His own godhead, and which the Father and Son 
manifest to us in turn, making “one spirit’ with themselves. This 
“embrace” of the divine Spirit is the awakening in us of the experience 
29 St. Bernard again says: “Not from man, I say, is that form of conversa- 
tion. Or seek we other evidence of that Christ who dwells in you than that you 
seek Christ in this manner?” Ibid., n. 4; PL., 183, 641. 

30T Cor. 2:12. Cf. St. Bernard, Serm. 37 de diversis, n. 5; PL, 183, 641. 

31 “Therefore with desire she seeks to be given the kiss, that is, that Spirit in 
which the Son is revealed to her and the Father also.” Serm. 8 in Cant., n. 2: 


PL, 183, 811. 
32 Serm. 82 in Cant., n. 8; PL, 183, 1180. 
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that we are sons of God and brides of the Word. “In the spirit of the 
Son, know thyself to be daughter of the Father, spouse yet sister of 
the Son.”*** 

In revealing His goodness, God reveals His mercy and His conde- 
sension to men. ‘The way to this ineffable loving knowledge of the 
“one true God and Jesus Christ whom He has sent” ** is through 
faith in Christ crucified. But the mystery of the Cross is the mystery 
of divine humility and therefore it can never be penetrated by those 
who, in the presumption of their own spirit, have raised themselves up 
to a false contemplation which insolently pries into the majesty of 
God without loving His goodness. The only contemplation that knows 
Him is one which casts itself down in adoration and gratitude before 
the mystery of a mercy for which the great ones of the world have 
never felt any need.*” 

Because he had been privileged with this embrace of the Holy Spirit, 
St. Bernard saw clearer than anyone else in his time that all the 
plenitude of God’s love for us is contained in the mystery of the In- 
carnation. All the love and goodness of God are made manifest in 
Jesus. But St. Bernard contemplates Jesus, by preference in the arms 
of Mary. And therefore he sees that after all the whole mystery of 
divine mercy is contained in our Blessed Lady who is the Mediatrix 
of all grace. She is the way by which we can ascend to Him.** More 
precisely: since the presence of the Word among us is effected by 
the Spirit of Love and verified in us by the intensity of our desire 
for Him, the incarnation of the divine Word is due entirely to the 
desire for Him which the Holy Spirit enkindled in the Immaculate 
Heart of the Most Blessed Virgin Mary. The hunger and thirst of 
Mary for the incarnation of the Word are the cause of our own hunger 
and thirst for Him.** Mary is the Mother of Jesus in His mystical as 

38 Serm. 8 in Cant; PL, 183, 814. 

34 John 17:3. 

35 “Hence it is evident that they did not know Him perfectly whom they loved 
not at all. For if they had known Him wholly, they would not have failed to 
recognize the goodness by which He wished to be born in the flesh and to die 
for their redemption.” Serm. 8 in Cant., n. 5; PL, 183, 812. 

36 “Let us take care, likewise, dearly beloved, through her to rise to Him who 
came down to us through her; through her to come into His grace, who 
through her came into our wretchedness.” Serm. 2 Advent.; PL, 183, 43. 

“7 This is the climax and conclusion of the homilies on the Missus est. It is 
the theme of Homily IV (PL, 183, 78-86). In this sermon, number eight ex- 
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well as in His physical body —- the Mother of Jesus in our hearts as 
well as in His own flesh. That is to say that Mary causes in us some- 
thing of her own love and her own desire of God: a love and a desire 
which are the direct result of the living presence of God in our souls, 
He is present to us through the intercession of Our Lady. Clearly, 
then, Mary will hold a central position in St. Bernard’s theology which 
is a theology of love because it is not only a doctrine but a hunger 
and thirst for the living God. Remember: we cannot thirst for God 
unless we have already tasted Him. We cannot hunger for Him unless 
He is already present in our hearts. The “taste” for His living pres- 
ence is true wisdom. This taste was lost and corrupted by sin. It was 
restored to us by the fiat of Our Lady, and it is in this sense that we 
are “re-formed to wisdom” by the new Eve. We recover our divine 
likeness and our capacity for a connatural love of God, only through 
Mary.*® 

When all this has been said, we can conclude where we began: St. 
Bernard remains a sign of God because like all the saints he has been 
filled with the revelation of the living God. The lance of Longinus 
and the nails of the executioners on Calvary made windows through 
which Bernard looked into heaven, and through these windows by 
virtue of a light which strikes not the eye but the depths of the heart, 
St. Bernard plumbed the depths of the “great sacrament of God's 


presses the ardent desire of the whole world for the Incarnation, through Mary, 
in which St. Bernard becomes the spokesman for all mankind and with ardent 
humility urges Our Lady to consent to the message of the angel, since our salva- 
tion depends on her. Then finally in the last section, Mary herself responds and 
emphasizes the fact that her fiaf is nothing merely negative, an abandonment to 
something she cannot possibly understand, but a positive desire for something 
of which she clearly apprehends the consequences both for the world and for 
herself. Her answer is the most perfect expression of the desire of a created soul 
for God and is rewarded by the most perfect union with God possible to any 
created nature short of the hypostatic union itself (See col. 86). Writing in an 
admirable article on Citeaux et Notre Dame (‘“Maria” Du Manoir, II, 593), a 
“monk of Sept Fons” brings this out clearly and remarks: ‘All true mysticism, 
being famished for God, hungers for the flesh of the Word, the living and 
necessary bread which gives life to the world and contains God. . . . Bernard 
had only to let his own heart speak passionately, taken as it was by the Word made 
flesh, to show us with what love and with what holy appetite the Mother of 
Jesus desired and received Jesus.” 

38 “Behold wisdom filled anew the heart and body of a woman, that we who 


through a woman were deformed to foolishness might through a woman be re 
formed to wisdom.” Serm. 85 in Cant., n. 8; PL, 183, 1192. 
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love for us.”*? The voice of Bernard still calls us to share with him 
the “blessings of sweetness” which he tasted in that light. The power 
and authority and the innocence of his voice teach us to thirst as 
he did for the multitude of God’s mercies. If we attend to him, we will 
find, as he did, the treasure of God’s love, hidden in the cleft of the 
rock. And we will enter with him, through that wide wound, into the 
heart which is the sanctuary of God.*° 


39 Serm. 71 in Cant., n. 4; PL, 183, 1072; cf. I Tim. 3:16. 

In Thee, O Lord, what but treasures of loving kindness, riches of good- 
ness . . . has God revealed to us through His Spirit and, indeed, has led us 
into His holy places through the opened clefts.” Jbid.; PL, 183, 1073. 





Youth and Religton 


Methodius Hudeczek, O.P. 


M AN’s religious development from infancy to adulthood falls 
roughly into three general divisions: childhood (from infancy 
to the age of twelve), puberty (to the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen), and adolescence (to the age of twenty-five). Let us first turn 
our attention to the initial phase. 


CHILDHOOD 


According to the observations of a number of psychologists, a 
certain inclination toward religion reveals itself even in a_ very 
young child, and therefore they conclude that this tendency is ap- 
parently inborn. Charlotte Buehler states this belief quite clearly: 
“The source of their spiritual leanings and religious life must have 
been rooted in their instincts. Otherwise why would parents un- 
hesitatingly begin to pray with their little tots and undertake a kind 
of religious instruction which presupposes that the child already 
possesses an affinity for the divine?” * This also accounts for a vari- 
ety of religious feelings or sentiments which are immediately pro- 
voked by instruction on a religious subject. Such a response would 
certainly be inexplicable if one did not take for granted that the 
child has an innate predisposition to religion. 

A further indication is to be found in the child’s readiness to ac- 
cept superstitious beliefs. At least a relationship seems obvious to 


1 Kindheit und Jugend (1931), p. 181. 
264 
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Mueller-Freienfels, who writes: ““Many superstitions known to prim- 
itive peoples are to be found in the life cycle of a child. A child 
may consult the sun in the morning and then determine the day’s 
activities accordingly. He likes to carry goodluck charms. As a lad I 
ued to carry a completely useless table knife, because for many 
years I thought it brought me good luck. Lucky numbers also at- 
tract children and influence their decisions. In much the same way 
they undertake sacrifices. I knew a boy that went without his break- 
fast for several weeks because he hoped by this means to obtain a 
favor for himself. Children associate good luck and bad luck with 
certain places; for example, my son always avoided a certain street 
when he went walking because he had received a severe scolding 
there and never got over the feeling of fear and misgiving associated 
with that place.” * 

It would be interesting to ascertain to what extent fairy stories 
or the suggestions of childhood companions encourage superstitious 
practices. In any case, the above instances indicate that concepts 
of certain supernatural phenomena do exist in the child and exert 
an influence when circumstances permit. One may question wheth- 
er these are to be considered religious manifestations in a strict 
sense. At any rate they are closely related to the same impulses 
and concepts of human dependence that constitute a favorable en- 
vironment in which to direct the child to an understanding of a 
Supreme Being. 

On the other hand, one can argue that all religious inclinations 
sem from the first instruction given the child about God and that 
any other religious manifestations are only an extension of that in- 
stance. Yet this explanation is too superficial to justify the facts. 
The child is no automaton who mechanically repeats only what 
he has been taught. From his earliest days, he increasingly assumes 
his own individuality, has his own way of life. In this life of his, 
external influences are like stimuli which awaken an internal re- 
sponse or, we might say, a natural tendency. If the child hears a 
truth about God, then some sympathetic reaction is aroused in him, 
an impulse based on an innate disposition, so that he accepts the 


information with the most natural assurance as a foregone con- 
clusion. Then this fact later becomes perfected and even takes on 


*Kindheit und Jugend (1937), p. 176. 
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a new meaning, quite apart from the child’s initial instruction, when 
external circumstances are favorable. 

The spiritual or religious inclination is innate, but the actual ex- 
ternal influences serve almost exclusively as the foundation of the re- 
ligious development of the child. Hence, it is extremely impor- 
tant that the religious education of the child begin early. The ef. 
fects produced in his early years are remarkably enduring because 
a child is highly impressionable. Starting from his own tabula rasa 
the little one collects especially from his parents and relatives all 
the concepts he needs for his internal and external welfare. His 
speech, manner, and ideas all reflect those of the persons with 
whom he has closest contact. This influence lasts throughout the 
years of his elementary school training, until he reaches the age of 
ten, or thereabouts, when he is apt to exhibit a certain opposition 
to authority and reject the teachings of others. At this point the 
child begins to demand increased certitude in religious matters. 
The age of puberty has begun. . 

However, the child also has his own interior life, even regarding 
religious matters. He has a well-established power of imagination 
and range of feelings, together with basic concepts for understand- 
ing life. 

In his imagination the child represents religious matters corpo- 
really and concretely. To him, God is an old, gray haired man with 
a long white beard, while the three divine Persons, when they are 
explained to him, are comparable in his mind to three separate 
gods. He probably has no conception of the term “spiritual.” He 
envisions God’s strength and power as similar to that of his own 
father, but proportionately magnified. ‘The places and people of the 
Scriptures are for him like those of his own surroundings; for ex- 
ample, he visualizes biblical characters dressed like his parents. 

The feelings that a child has for his God are, on the one hand, 
those of fear and reverence, and on the other hand, those of love 
and trust. The child is not indifferent toward religious matters. Al 
though his emotional development is not comparable to that of an 
adult, still he experiences genuine sentiments. At first his feelings 
may only be responses to exterior impulses, but very soon they be- 
gin to reflect the earnest attitude which the child is adopting to- 
ward an invisible God. And this becomes doubly apparent if some 
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deeply moving tragedy affects the life of the child, such as the 
death of his mother, or even a frightening episode like a terrible 
storm. 

As we have explained above, the child can not be considered as a 
purely passive creature reacting to external stimuli. That would im- 
ply that his inner life is limited exclusively to the use of the imagi- 
nation and such elementary emotions as are aroused by the effect 
of external stimuli upon his senses. Rather is it true that we note 
an intellectual awakening in the boy that goes hand in hand with 
his mental development in general. At the early period of child- 
hood nothing is clearly measurable, but as early as the third year 
certain phenomena are easily discernible. The child differentiates 
between truth and falsehood, sometimes rejecting the untrue with 
reasons why it is not true. Thus he begins to evince to a slight de- 
gree a kind of conclusive thinking. 

Real deductive thinking begins at about the sixth year. At first 
he argues from the general to the particular; later he can argue 
from the particular to the general as well. We should remark, how- 
ever, that all this seems to be more instinctive than conscious. The 
child is not as yet aware of logical and conclusive procedures. Wil- 
liam Stern asserts that children, even before their sixth year, exe- 
cute true judgments and manifest a type of thinking that involves 
abstractions and conclusions.* But one should be cautious about 
exaggerating this statement. Before his eleventh year the child will 
generally reach no conclusions based on his own insight into pre- 
mises, since he more readily bases them on knowledge acquired 
elsewhere. As a result, they are analogical conclusions rather than 
his own logical deductions. Nevertheless there are definite activi- 
ties of the mind in which the child engages at an early age and as 
the years run their course, these activities become more and more 
predominant. Whereas the thinking of an adult is characterized by 
a logical analysis of the subject at hand, the child’s thinking is 
regulated almost entirely by emotion and feeling. He seldom recog- 
nizes logical thought processes before his eleventh year. As a conse- 
quence, his opinions and judgments tend to be very unreliable and 
in explaining anything he often deviates seriously from the objec- 
tive facts of the case. 


* Die Intelligenzpruefungen an Jugendlichen und Kindern (1916). 
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Closely connected with intelligence is the development of the ulti- 
mate principle of thought, that of causality. What can we assert 
regarding the child’s understanding of causality? Thorough investi- 
gation shows that after the third year most children display at 
least a vague recognition of causality. It is still in a rudimentary state, 
of course, but it is plainly distinct from his use of the imagi- 
nation. Neither does it result from ideas conceived purely empirical- 
ly but his growth naturally includes mental expansion. Henceforth 
he replaces his mere association of ideas by thought processes which 
require a causal deduction to explain the striking or novel events 
in his life. As yet he is not employing the general law of causality 
but the recognition, as we say, of the “individual causality” of some 
unusual happening. It is likewise true that the general notion 
of causality appears early in a child’s experience, not because 
it is forced upon him by external circumstances, but simply because 
he experiences a need that prompts him to improve his thinking. 

At this point the child is usually confronted with some problem 
that requires him to find the cause of something and in his attempt 
to reach a satisfactory conclusion, he delves further to discover 
what caused the immediate cause. The problem becomes more 
acute if the child has learned that God is the Creator of all things. 
His curiosity regarding causes, can be satisfied when it is a ques- 
tion of individual things and particular events, but what about 
God’s causality? W. Stern tells about a five-and-a-half-year-old child 
who was able independently to discover the notion of causa sui: 
“Several days previously the story of the creation of the world had 
been related to the boy. Without asking further questions, he began 
to grapple with many problematical points. One evening he burst 
forth suddenly with the words: ‘How wonderful it is that God can 
create Himself.’”’ * The eminent child psychologist, Charlotte Beuh- 
ler, likewise asserts: ‘““The needs of the child bring on intellectual 
exercises that lead him to God.® In the realm of religion his 
greatest intellectual activity is expended on questions. As a result, 
the child advances toward God chiefly by means of his own queries. 
These are positive evidence of his spiritual development.” 

Let us summarize. The child arrives at a recognition of God 


4 Psychologie der fruehen Kindheit (1930), p. 354. 
5 Kindheit und Jugend (1931), p. 343. 
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through his own effort. Parental instruction and the consequent 
questioning it evokes are undoubtedly the most vital and impor- 
tant factors in the child’s spiritual growth. “Not the fact that the 
child seeks religious beliefs at all, but the nature of the doctrines 
he finally accepts will depend in large part on the influence of the 
environment in which he lives.” ° 

His concept of God is anthropomorphic and, because of the pre- 
dominant influence of his imagination, definitely material: Neither 
does he question whether the various divine attributes which he 
ascribes to God are compatible or not. At this period he is very 
open to suggestion and in all good faith and trust accepts author- 
ity absolutely, even if it is opposed to any personal notions he may 
have held previously. 

From parental instruction, he learns that God is the “uncaused 
Cause.’” However, since the child is so impressionable, it is all too 
easy to mislead him and to inculcate ideas opposed to his original 
true idea of God. The most dangerous thing is that the authority 
of adults carries so much weight in the tender years of childhood. 
Consequently, if the child is brought up in a non-Catholic environ- 
ment or if his parents are unbelievers, his first germ of knowledge 
about God is almost inevitably eradicated and his future religious 
thought is diverted into those channels which carry him astray. 

The child possesses genuine feelings about God. Therefore his 
external religious actions, although greatly determined by his en- 
vironment, still reflect his interior religious inclinations. One can- 
not doubt, then, that the child possesses religious leanings that 
manifest themselves even in his earliest years —- according to most 
psychologists, at about the age of three. Although these inclinations 
are sketchy and often unlike those of adults, the child grasps the 
essence of religion proportionate to his limited experience. He 
knows that a relation exists between God and him and he feels 
emotional responses that direct him toward God in conformity with 
his knowledge. 


PUBERTY 


Adolescence begins with puberty. Depending on a child’s environ- 


°F, Frisch und H. Hetzer, “Die religiése Entwicklung des Jugendlichen,” Arch. 
ges. Psych. (1928), p. 442. 
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ment, the beginning of puberty is usually set at his twelfth or thir. 
teenth year. Its duration is likewise variable, but usually the six. 
teenth or seventeenth year is given as the conclusion of the age of 
puberty. One must distinguish between the physical and mental 
aspects of puberty, since the latter may well appear a year earlier. 
Then, too, puberty does not progress in the same way in boys as in 
girls. Finally it must be kept in mind that one cannot draw a sharp 
line between these phases of growth, because characteristics of the 
preceding period are carried over to the following period of devel. 
opment or vice-versa.” 

Properly speaking, puberty is a period of maturing and it begins 
with a so-called negative phase. The adolescent is apt to assume an 
inimical attitude toward adults. He is further characterized by rest- 
lessness, listlessness, and discomforts of soul and body which may 
well find expression in such personality traits as stubbornness, reck- 
lessness, moodiness, and indolence. His docility and quiet accept- 
ance of authority are no longer constant; he becomes aware of his 
own self-importance, and a new era of life makes itself felt in him. 


The characteristic note of the growing child in the period of 
puberty is his lack of coordination of mind, soul, and body. His 
different functions are maturing at different times; therefore, his 
thoughts, desires, and sentiments are often at odds with each other 
and cause incongruous results. Moreover, all his physical forces are 
adjusting themselves to the process of maturation and consequently 
there are disturbances in the blood circulation, for example, and 
seizures of weariness. Buehler aptly describes the psychological state 
of a boy in the period of puberty: 


At this time the boy feels frustrated and alone, and his inner discon- 
tent outweighs his better judgment to the extent that he indulges in 
misdemeanors, in uncouth and resentful conduct, and then proceeds to 
unload his grievances upon the world about him. . . . He realizes that 
his conduct is disagreeable and ridiculous, that his behavior is unreason- 
ably moody. He wishes to be otherwise, but his body does not obey his 
mind and will. So he storms and rages, condemns and ridicules, brags 
and competes, even as he realizes how exaggerated and unbearable his 
behavior is. His rapidly growing limbs give him a lanky, disproportionate 
look, and he realizes he is awkward and rough in his gestures. His rest- 


7A. Gemelli, O.F.M., La psicologia della eta evolutiva (1945), p. 123. 
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lessness is disagreeable enough in itself, but his misery is increased by 
the knowledge that his unpredictable actions disturb others, too. He re- 
acts to this by adopting an attitude of obstinacy as a defense measure, 
or if his naturally mild personality does not resort to stubbornness, then 
he succumbs to lethargy and discouragement. . . . He hates himself but 
he is also melancholy about life in general. Despondency and sulkiness 
take possession of him. . . . He often seeks solace and change in some 
secret activity, perhaps something forbidden or clandestine, but at least 
he thereby escapes his miserable, everyday, routine griefs.® 


It is not surprising, then, that during this time he rebels against 
the authority of parents or teachers and exaggerates his own opin- 
ions and judgments. Yet his lack of experience is all too evident 
even to him, so that in spite of his external braggadocio, he is in- 
wardly tortured by his own inadequacies. 

Along with authority, he readily abandons faith and tradition. 
He now requires proof for everything, he wants to be convinced, 
he criticizes things wholesale. The violence of his mental gropings 
makes him appear to be an enemy of tradition, faith, and even his- 
tory. After many disappointments at his own mental limitations and 
erroneous judgments, he is finally forced of necessity to believe in 
something, for he now realizes that he cannot reject the opinions of 
everyone. 


Now for the first time the growing boy is faced with a conflict 
between faith and knowledge, a typical problem in the age of pub- 
erty. With might and main he struggles to cast off all childish 
naiveté but he cannot abandon utterly the deep-rooted influences 
of tradition and authority. Therefore his negative attitude expresses 
his resentment at his inability to cope with this problem and con- 
quer it by his own unaided strength. 


In addition to the above characteristics, we likewise find him 
overly susceptible in matters of sentiment or feeling. His emotion- 
al world is uniquely his own. It is truly a great factor in the de- 
velopment of his spiritual life. He welcomes any new sensations or 
experiences that arouse his emotions and sentiment. “It is astonish- 
ing,’ says Buehler, “to what extent youth allows his intellect and 
will to be controlled by his feelings. At any stage in the develop- 


‘Des Seelenleben des Jugendlichen (1927), p. 24. 
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ment of his intellectual life, he may rashly fall prey to a momen. 
tary enthusiasm, love, or a temptation to envy or idle ambition.” ! 

Besides these general characteristics of the adolescent boy, we 
should discuss imagination, feeling, and will as the principal ele. 
ments of his psychological experiences. As a child acquires a more 
complete knowledge of time and space relationships, his imagination 
grows by leaps and bounds to absorb these ideas and incorporate 
them into bigger and better phantasies. His soul expands in the joy 
of discovering new worlds, the thirst for adventure, and the in- 
creased interest in historical happenings. His newly acquired interest in 
heroes causes him to reflect upon their actions and abilities in- 
stead of merely being absorbed in his own activities. He now draws 
comparisons. Again, his own limitations are cruelly obvious, and to 
escape the drabness of life, he gladly lives in an imaginary world 
of heroes. 

Do not think for one minute, however, that the lad has relin- 
quished his fanatical quest for truth. Quite the contrary; for even 
in his imaginary world everything must be able to be actualized. 
Strange as it may seem, the events in this imaginative sphere must 
take place with utmost realism. A Robinson Crusoe who practiced 
magic would have no following among boys of this age. All these 
extraordinary fancies are only an expression of the prodigious 
strength and force of the growing process. Ebner-Eschenbach™ 
mentions girls of great virtue who yearn for an opportunity to sacri- 
fice themselves for a cause, or boys filled with presumptuous, fool- 
hardy courage, visualising themselves as bold commanders-in-chief, 
sensational adventurers, -or daredevil aviators. The adolescent 
dreams of accomplishing something spectacular, something above 
and beyond the commonplace. His sense of values and his future 
aims are expressed in terms of power, achievement, honor, clever- 
ness, and public admiration. Such hopes and dreams affect the 
lives of girls as well as boys. They have an effect on their religious 
attitudes, too, although religion has a lesser appeal at this stage. 
His imaginary world is more exciting and absorbing in proportion 
as it presents obstacles to be overcome and goals to attain. It is 
only natural, then, that when real life becomes monotonous or ex- 


9 Op. cit., p. 98. 
10 Meine Kindheit (1922). 
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acts undue sacrifice, the boy resorts to daydreaming as a delightful 
escape. 

As regards his emotional needs, the desire for sympathetic un- 
derstanding plays a vital role. He wishes someone utterly trust- 
worthy who corresponds to an ideal in his mind of someone who 
really appreciates him. The boy may become completely enraptured 
by such a person if he finds his ideals personified in him. Personal 
values represent a new world that just begins to dawn upon the boy 
at this stage. This fact is significant as a pedagogical help of singu- 
lar importance to those responsible for the education of boys at 
the level of puberty. “It is never feasible to expect a boy to desire 
an abstract goal merely for the sake of virtue.” ** You can motivate 
his will only by an emotional approach, one that concentrates on a 
vitally concrete ideal. 

This fact also accounts for his inner insecurity and dissatisfac- 
tion. For while the changes of puberty hold sway, there is little 
chance that any uniting force will coordinate a boy’s experiences and 
give them logical direction as, for instance, would be accomplished 
by an intense emotional experience in the life of an adult. The emo- 
tional life of a boy is usually too chaotic, too disorderly for that. 
It strikes out in different directions without rhyme or reason. For 
a time he is consumed with vanity and conceit, but he can just as 
suddenly be transformed into remorseful humility and servile devo- 
tion toward one whom he idolizes. Courageous self-sacrifice alter- 
nates with crass egotism; stubbornness, with cooperation; zeal, with in- 
difference. The enthusiasms and infatuations of this period are 
vacillating and unpredictable, more full of aspiration than attain- 
ment, and so it is to be expected that the will exerts itself mostly 
on distant projects and is irresolute and blundering in things of 
the present. Unfortunately the adolescent may attribute all his fick- 
leness and waverings to his inexperience and personal weakness. A 
good friend and counsellor would therefore be invaluable at this 
point to strengthen him, lest he follow the line of least resistance 
into the path of evil. 

Not until now is his will put to its full test in youth. He now has 
opportunities to choose from several possibilities and feel the ef- 
fects of his choice. In sudden surges of energy, he experiences an 


—_ 


1 Buehler, op. cit., p. 98. 
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unbounded desire to test his strength. As a result, he sometimes 
engages in a foolish waste of energy. He exploits his powers first 
in one direction, then in another. Convictions to which he had 
formerly given assent are suddenly rejected. He readily discards 
and forsakes all the traditionally accepted mores of his environment, 
all the standards and social customs which have been generally ac- 
cepted by reputable people. In endeavoring to progress beyond his 
childish attitudes, he wishes to discard his environment for some- 
thing new. But to what new thrilling thing shall he dedicate 
himself? Momentarily he expends his energy unwisely and absurd- 
ly because of lack of specific direction for his overwhelming vigor. 
Without being conscious of it, he substitutes one craving for an- 
other, one infatuation for another, and as quickly as he discards 
one authority, he seeks a new one. In each case, however, the new 
thing is a matter of his own choice. He is enamored with his 
freedom of choice and tempestuously changes the ideals that deter- 
mine his choice. The most unfortunate feature about his condi- 
tion is that his real will does not always act in harmony with his 
choice. Although he craves heroic actions on all levels, his actual 
way of life is frequently quite contrary to what he desires. 

Let us now proceed to examine the religious behavior of the ado- 
lescent. At first his religious state is just as confused as his mental 
state. His impulsiveness and emotional urges go counter to his will 
and reason. The natural result is contradictory behavior in which 
religious practice is not in conformity with spiritual conviction. 

In general, however, his spiritual concepts are taking shape. He 
is aware of a need for God and discusses religious questions more 
objectively. In like manner he reaches out beyond the narrow lim- 
its of his family circle in search of new persons on whom to be- 
stow his affection and admiration. But as he grows older, he sets 
up a more critical standard of judgment, and this new set of re- 
quirements conflicts with his need for friends. As always, hope and 
despair alternate and seem to reflect a religious disquiet. His spir- 
itual development, similar to his mental progress, does not advance 
smoothly, but rather in spasmodic, irregular motions, with constant 
interruptions from opposing forces. Not until the end of this pe- 
riod does a new phase of stability and reassuring security calm 
his restless vacillation and spiritual fluctuation. 
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As a part of his negative behavior pattern in the days of pub- 
erty, one may note a tendency to atheism, but it need not be a cause 
for alarm. It should be interpreted, as observation has proved, as a 
desire merely to outgrow his childish idea of God which now does 
not seem compatible with his newly awakened critical approach. He 
does not really wish to reject totally his belief in the supernatural. 


A boy of sixteen writes: “My heart sincerely wishes to believe 
that there is a God, but my mind repels the idea.” And another 
boy of the same age says: “May God continue to grant me com- 
mon sense. And when I say the word ‘God,’ I am conscious of 
wishing to believe in Him. Yes, I am a monist, a materialist, but 
surely in word only, for down deep I must really believe in God. 
This very helplessness in spiritual matters, which I seem to have, 
forces me to believe. And yet, I do not say my evening prayers 
any more as I did formerly and I have actually ceased to practice 
my religion.” 


Among the different aspects to be noted here, the primary one 
is the clash between the intellect and the heart. Such an attitude 
of aloofness toward God is also quite in keeping with the egotism 


and insolence of the age of puberty. The growing boy tends to 
brood and to be doubtful; he wants to investigate but he reaches 
no conclusion. He thinks about the problem of God’s existence 
but not with that proper objectivity which characterizes the adult 
approach. 

It is important that the boy become aware of the significance of 
his own individuality. Then he can reflect on the life of his soul 
and is more likely to comprehend clearly the value and obligations 
of religion. The growing boy has a general idea of what life is all 
about, whereas the child had hardly the vaguest notion. Never- 
theless, the former’s increased knowledge does not prevent his 
forming a decidedly egocentric concept of God. He would like to 
make the Creator serve him in promoting his personal success. God 
is expected to help the boy attain his dreams, fulfill his wishes, 
and generally sustain him with his own strength, or the world 
about him fails to cooperate with his schemes. The existence of God 
loses its urgency if the boy has no immediate crises, but a sudden 
emergency may again bring the boy to say a prayer for help. 

It is again evident that a boy’s spiritual life is closely bound to 
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his mental development, and both are affected by his restlessnes 
and irresoluteness. At times the intellect races ahead and anticipates 
the future curiously and knowingly. At other times the will rashly 
and imprudently surrenders the struggle. The lad almost always 
veers temporarily into some sudden extreme. He vaguely realizes 
that he lacks balance, that he is torn in two directions as though 
he had two or even more souls in his breast. 

Glancing back over what has been said we can draw two con- 
clusions: first, that if the teen-age boy rejects religion, it is prob- 
ably because he has suffered disappointment when his hopes were not 
fulfilled and his prayers seemed to go unheard; because he consid- 
ers religion suitable only for the weak and those who wish to escape 
the world, but not for the courageous; because he has been misled 
through lack of experience by non-religious acquaintances and sur- 
roundings; or because, in his inability to reconcile faith and reason, 
he discards matters of faith as irrational. Secondly, if the boy ae- 
cepts and practices his religion consistently it is usually because 
he is subjected to good religious example and influence; or because 
he has arrived at definite convictions as a result of serious inner 


strife; or because he has become so exhausted by his constant 
doubts and restless brooding that he accepts his faith in order to 
gain peace of mind. 


ADOLESCENCE 


Gradually the storm and stress of puberty develop into the phase 
that is generally knowr as adolescence proper. It is understand- 
able here, too, that the duration differs with the individual. As a 
rule we say it extends to the twenty-fifth year, although some psy- 
chologists prefer to end it at an earlier age. 

This phase of development is mainly characterized by a desire to 
obtain security and peace of soul. The lad feels more and more 
deeply the seriousness of life and along with that the necessity to 
make something definite of himself in the days ahead. Whereas the 
boy in puberty was content to revel in fancies of his imagination, 
the adolescent who has by now had a genuine taste of life, wishes 
to set up for himself concrete goals and arrange his activities in a 
practical fashion so that he may succeed in their attainment. His 
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interests and work are directed towards his proper adjustment in 
society aS a guarantee of external security. 

His present development indicates greater coordination in his spir- 
itual life. The former lack of inner harmony from which he suf- 
fered has now been supplied, so that his soul functions as an or- 
ganic whole and shows greater constancy, depth, and concord. His 
emotional waverings have given place to sharper objective decis- 
sions; instead of an aimless desire for experience for its own sake, 
he now regulates his life towards a definite goal. His thinking, 
willing, and acting are effectively channeled. 

It is natural that he should wish to conquer his former doubts 
in spiritual spheres, too. A variety of motives may be responsible 
for this. Personal spiritual insight may lead him to the firm con- 
viction that religion has objective justification and an undeni- 
able claim for acceptance. Those with less spiritual insight, how- 
ever, are likely to settle their former doubts by rash conclusions. In 
their desire to be free to concentrate on material achievements, 
they may refuse to investigate religious matters. Instead of resolv- 
ing the doubt, they may close their minds to the subject. Besides 
those that accept or reject religion, there are some who merely 
view it with indifference. If a lad seriously attempts to arrive at a 
decision, he usually chooses to adhere to the beliefs in which he 
was brought up, for it has come to be habitual for him to accept 
the doctrines of his childhood. If no such habits were ever estab- 
lished, he is apt at this time to accept the opinions of those in his 
milieu whom he admires and whose opinions he values. In most 
such cases where he has adopted a religion only on the basis of 
tradition or through social contacts, his religion is purely super- 
ficial and lacks the qualities of a deep, genuine faith. 


Let us examine more closely the psychological structure of reli- 
gion in this phase of his development. Above all, it is significant 
that the soul functions more harmoniously and more confidently be- 
cause its religious acts stem from inner conviction. Thoughts of 
God and spiritual aspirations are able to assume an important role, 
now that the adolescent has outgrown his dreaminess and desires 
for escape. Although the youth is often uncommunicative about his 
religious concepts, he recognizes the value of spiritual objectives and 
attempts to perform spiritual acts. He appreciates their analogous 
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and symbolic character, but since he is not yet fully mature, he js 
likely to be somewhat embarrassed in the performance of religious 
practices. 

Among those who are faithful to the practice of their religion 
through personal conviction some feel an intense attraction toward 
perfection and holiness, not known in their younger days. In some 
cases the boy experiences the desire to dedicate himself to religious 
life as a vocation. As the thought permeates his thinking and plan. 
ning, he may well reach a new height of religious experience. 

Objectively his mental attitude reflects, at least embryonically, the 
same elements that characterize adult religious concepts. The im- 
perfections in his spiritual life are chiefly the result of his inex. 
perience and his egocentric point of view. Subjectively, however, 
the differences are very great, depending on whether the boy ac- 
quired a true concept of God or not. Experiments show that a 
great number of adolescents reject religion, even scorn it or positive- 
ly hate it. There are many reasons for this. In some cases the rea- 
son lies in the fact that the adolescent retained an infantile view of 
religion or agreed to it only from convenience or environmental 
pressure. Again, it may be that his present material aspirations are 
not compatible with the tenets of his faith and he is reluctant to 
change his morals because to do so would be to interfere with his 
social or temporal success. The latter absorb him so completely 
that he feels he has no time for religious practices. In all these 
reasons it may be assumed that the true essence of religion has not 
yet dawned upon the adolescent, in spite of his physical and 
mental development, so that he either views religion as incompat- 
ible with his everyday activities or he flatly refuses to see the pos 
sibility for reconciling the two. 


His days are filled with affairs which he now considers of great- 
er value, because they seem stepping-stones to a prosperous careet 
or an enjoyable future, such as money, praise, fame, sports, womel, 
or the favor of his employer. He is more interested in these things 
than in spiritual gains. But we should be guilty of rash judgment i 
we were to condemn the adolescent at this point. If we search mor 
deeply into his thinking, we find much that is commendable in this 
phase of his development. Those who despair of him would do wel 
to examine the favorable reports of various youth groups where the 
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spiritual benefits are tremendously impressive. As long as a boy has 
not been completely submerged in the material, one can find 
him a thirst for the spiritual, a desire for a link with the eternal, 
and a new concept of the life of God here on earth. 

In conclusion, the chief characteristic of the spiritual life of the 
child is his impressionability. Aside from a short period that occurs 
when the child is about four, he is quite accustomed to take obe- 
dience for granted. Only for a brief spell does he betray any feel- 
ings of rebellion. Yet it is only normal for him to be constantly 
subject to inner change in accordance with his age. In the begin- 
ning, religious matters are viewed somewhat materially. God is to 
him the uncaused cause, but more by association than reason. Grad- 
ually he becomes more aware of himself as a unique personality 
and he is conscious of his own importance. A stormy period of 
puberty follows, in which the foundations of adult life are consci- 
ously established. Gradually the various elements of spiritual de- 
velopment come under his control, such as his ability to analyze 
religious experience. In the adolescent the endeavor to attain ma- 
terial advantages in life often outweighs the duties of religion, so 
that religion is rarely given its rightful place in his life. But the 
idealism latent in the person of the adolescent is a tremendous 
factor as a point of contact with the spiritual. 





Teen-age Spirituality 


Paul Hinnebusch, O,P. 


F priests and religious who assist teen-agers in forming their 
I spiritual life are to succeed in their work, they must be thoroughly 
acquainted both with their own type of spirituality and with that 
of the young people with whom they deal. They must both know 
the principles which all spiritualities have in common, and must be 
able to apply these norms to the particular types of spirituality 
with which they are concerned. The priest or religious must not 
try to make the layman a carbon copy of himself by forcing him to 
use the means of sanctity in the same way he uses them himself. 


A spirituality may be defined as a way of living the supernatur- 
al spiritual life. Just as every human being lives the same human 
life which is common to the whole species, in spite of the multitude 
of racial, social, political, and cultural differences, so too in every 
spirituality in spite of accidental differences, the same supernatural 
life of sanctifying grace is lived. The common goal of all spiritual- 
ities is to live as vigorously as possible this supernatural life of 
grace, which is a share in the divine life of God. All demand that 
we live as adopted children of God in the image of Jesus Christ 
and that we try to conform ourselves ever more perfectly to Him. 
All require us to strive to be “perfect as also the heavenly Father 
is perfect,’ 1 and to be “imitators of God as very dear children.” * 


1 Matt. 5:48. 
2 Eph. 5:1. 
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All give us a share in the life of Christ for all are ways of living 
the supernatural life of grace in His mystical body. 

We come now to the differences in spiritualities. Although all who 
belong to the mystical body live the same supernatural life of 
grace each remains a distinct member of Christ, and each fulfills 
a different function. As in the human body the soul gives the 
same life to all the organs, though each manifests that life in a dif- 
ferent way, so too in the mystical body the Holy Spirit gives the 
same divine life to all the members, but each lives that life in a 
slightly different way since he has a different function to perform. 
Again, the human soul uses the different organs of the body to per- 
form different vital functions; the Holy Spirit, likewise, uses the 
different members of the mystical body to perform in them and 
with their cooperation different divine works which are a continua- 
tion and completion of the work of Christ. 

To determine, therefore, the specifying characteristics of a type of 
spirituality, we must determine the function it fulfills in the mystical 
body of Christ. A person’s role in the mystical body will deter- 
mine the way he will use the common means of sanctity, such as 
the Mass, the sacraments, prayer, examination of conscience, and 
whether or not he will need very special means, such as holy orders 
in the case of the priest, the sacrament of matrimony in the case 
of the married, or the three vows in the case of a religious. 

Since in this article we are concerned chiefly with teen-age spirit- 
uality, these things may well be expressed in terms of vocation, 
since vocation is the supreme concern of a spiritually minded teen- 
ager. Indeed, every Christian’s spirituality can be stated in terms of 
vocation, since every Christian has a call to live a supernatural life 
in the mystical body of Christ, and to fulfill some function in 
that body. “You are called unto the fellowship of his Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord,” says St. Paul.* “You are called to be Jesus 
Christ’s own.” * 

Every Christian has the general vocation “to be made conform- 
able to the image of his Son that he might be the firstborn among 
many brethren’’;® all “‘are called to be saints.”® A person’s special 


$I Cor. 1:9. 
*Rom. 1:6 (Translation from the original Greek by Father Spencer). 
“Rom. 8:29. 6 Rom. 8:28. 
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vocation is a call from God to fulfill a specific function in the mys- 
tical body as he lives the supernatural life in the image of Christ. 
It is his way of living the supernatural life, his function in the 
mystical body. ‘Thus, married people are called “to the bringing 
forth of children for the Church, fellow-citizens with the saints and 
the domestics of God, so that a people might be born and brought 
up for the worship and religion of the true God and our Savior 
Jesus Christ.” ‘ It follows, then, that a person’s spirituality or way 
of living the supernatural life must be specified by his vocation or 
particular function in the mystical body. For this reason, among 
the religious communities we can distinguish many types of spiritu- 
ality, for the different orders and congregations were founded to 
fulfill the various needs of the mystical body; we speak of Jesuit, 
Franciscan, Carmelite, Benedictine, Dominican spiritualities; we 
speak of active and contemplative spiritualities. Since each type fills 
a special need in the Church, recent Supreme Pontiffs have directed 
religious to follow as closely as possible the spiritualities envisioned 
by their founders even as they endeavor to adjust themselves to the 
needs of our times. 

Likewise among layfolk spiritualities differ with their vocation in 
the mystical body and the circumstances in which it must be ful- 
filled. There will be variations in the spirituality of the married and 
the unmarried, the adolescent and the child. The task each is to 
fulfill in the mystical body will determine how he is to use the com- 
mon means of sanctity, and whether or not he requires special 
means. Thus, no two spiritualities will require that penance be done 
in quite the same way or degree; the amount of time devoted 
to prayer will vary greatly; the types of prayer used will differ; 
some will not receive sacraments as often as others; methods of 
meditation will not be the same. The circumstances in which a per- 
son finds himself as he fulfills his vocation will determine these 
things to a great extent. Thus, a married couple with the need 
of being busy about many things as they provide for their fam- 
ily physically, intellectually, spiritually, and socially, will be greatly lim- 
ited in the amount of time they can devote to prayer and medita- 
tion and perhaps to attendance at Mass and the reception of the 


7 Leo XIII, Arcanum divinae sapientiae, ASS, XII (1880), 385. 
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sacraments. This is generally true of every type of lay spirituality. 
The circumstances of the layman’s busy life necessarily limit him in 
his use of these great means of sanctity. The religious by his vows 
has freed himself from the necessity of solicitude for the things of 
the world, and therefore he can use to better advantage means of 
sanctity such as meditation, prayer, daily Mass. Since prayer and the 
sacraments are such valuable aids to sanctity, they should be used 
as much as possible; but religious should not make the mistake of 
urging them upon layfolk to the same extent that they are used in 
their own lives. Some lay people who have tried to carry too heavy 
a spiritual schedule of prayer and penance have been thereby forced 
to neglect other more fundamental duties. Thus married women 
have sometimes been known to neglect their marital duties to their 
husbands on the plea that they needed time for higher sanctity 
through prayer. 


A CARDINAL POINT OF SPIRITUALITY 


Since circumstances of lay life almost always greatly limit the use 
of prayer, meditation, daily Mass, and the sacraments, lay spiritual- 
ity is best centered around one cardinal point: the sanctification of 
our daily work and of our many necessary activities. Lay people, like 
religious, must learn to realize that it is their supernatural voca- 
tion as Christians to sanctify everything in their lives. Their whole 
being and all they are and do must be raised to a supernatural 
level. “Our citizenship is in heaven,” says St. Paul.” We must be 
naturalized (or shall we say supernaturalized) as citizens of the 
kingdom of God. This call to supernatural citizenship does not 
mean that the natural life must be destroyed or abandoned but it 
does mean that everything pertaining to it must be supernaturalized 
or sanctified. Cooking, sewing, bricklaying, ditchdigging, office 
work, politics, eating, drinking, recreation, the use of sex in mar- 
riage: all these things though natural in themselves must be sancti- 
fied by being raised to a supernatural level. 

The key to such sanctification of one’s work and activities is to 
do the duty at each moment, for supernatural motives. This pre- 
supposes that one is in the state of grace, for supernatural actions 


© Phil. 3:20. 
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presuppose the supernatural life of grace. Thus, married persons 
can attain sanctity not by a great multitude of prayers which 
would impede them in the performance of their obligations, but 
rather by performing these duties from the highest possible motives, 
The higher the motives in fulfilling these duties, the greater the 
sanctity. For example, the duty of performing the marriage act 
can be fulfilled for a variety of motives: for lust, for the relief of 
concupiscence, for love of one’s spouse, out of a sense of obligation 
due to the marriage contract, or out of a desire for children. All of 
these except the first can be supernaturalized. It would seem that 
the highest motive of all would be the desire of “bringing forth 
children for the Church, fellow-citizens with the saints, and domes. 
tics of God”’;® or as Tobias expressed it to almighty God in a pray- 
er, “only for the love of posterity in which thy name may be 
blessed for ever and ever.” *° 

One must look upon his work in life as a way of serving God, a 
way of serving Jesus Christ in His mystical body by serving the 
members of that body. Parents serve God best when they beget 
children from the desire of increasing the mystical body and the 
number of saints, and train their children accordingly. Any type of 
legitimate work can be sanctified by the desire of serving God and 
the Church in that particular endeavor. A politician sanctifies his 
politics by realizing that he can serve God only by conscientiously 
serving the people rather than his own private interests. A_profes- 
sional entertainer sanctifies his work when for love of God he en- 
deavors to provide true, wholesome relaxation to those who need 
it. A businessman sanctifies his work when he realizes that the pos- 
session of property entails social responsibilities of both justice and 
charity, and administers his business accordingly for love of God. 

Every Christian then has the vocation to serve God and the 
mystical body in the particular work and circumstances in which 
he finds himself. For sanctity, it is not enough merely to do one’s 
duty; duty must be done for supernatural motives. An employee could 
fulfill his duties to the perfect satisfaction of his employer for a 
sinful motive, such as greed. He sanctifies the fulfillment of his 
duties only if he does them for love of God, or out of some other 
supernaturally virtuous motive. 


9 Leo XIII, of. cit. 10 Tob. 8:9. 
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The cardinal point of lay spirituality must therefore be this: 
Sanctify everything you do by performing all the duties of your 
state in life for supernatural motives. Do the will of God as you 
see it at each moment of your life. 

The virtue of religion guarantees the fulfillment of the duty of 
the moment, for this virtue makes one look upon God with great 
reverence as supreme Lord and Master, to whom an account must 
be given for every moment of one’s life; religion gives one a firm 
sense of God’s claims upon our service, and therefore makes us 
eagerly willing to serve Him. The first act of the virtue of religion 
is devotion, which is defined as eager readiness to do the will of 
God. Success in always doing the duty of the moment presupposes 
a strong virtue of religion with its chief act of devotion. Devotion is 
nourished chiefly by love of God and by meditation. A certain 
amount of meditation is therefore indispensible in every spiritual- 
ity. Later we shall say more about meditation for lay people. 


Since doing the duty of the moment out of a sense of responsibil- 
ity to God is such a cardinal point of lay spirituality, it is neces- 
sary in speaking of teen-age spirituality to speak of duties of the 
moment as they are found in the teen-ager’s life. No one can be 
sanctified except by doing the duties of his vocation in life, and 
by doing these duties here and now as they come up. The teen- 
ager should be taught that his vocation is not something in the 
future; it is something which has already begun. The Christian vo- 
cation is one and the same for all—a call to live the supernatural 
life by serving God in the mystical body of Christ—and the living 
of that vocation begins at baptism. The teen-ager’s student days 
are but one part of that lifetime vocation. This part of his life’s vo- 
cation is sometimes called “student vocation”; *' if he fulfills it well 
he will be making the best possible preparation for the portions of 
his vocation which lie in the unknown future. 

The duties of the student vocation are varied: duties of obedience 


This term was probably coined by the YCS Catholic Action movement, 
which is currently trying to make students more conscious of their responsibili- 
ties to God. YCS and its methods will be discussed later in this paper. Many 
of the ideas in this paper were stimulated by the various discussions at the 
YCS Study Week held August 17-21, 1952 at St. Procopius College, Lisle, Il- 
linois, and the author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to the various 
speakers at that meeting. 
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to parents and teachers who guide him, domestic duties in the 
home, duties in the school, duties in the community; but all these 
obligations are centered about that of preparing self well for super- 
natural Christian living. A teen-age spirituality must necessarily in- 
clude an awareness of these various duties of the moment. A keen 
realization of student responsibilities will help to build up in the 
teen-ager a lasting sense of responsibility to God and the necessity 
of serving Him and the mystical body all the days of his life, 
whether it be in farming, medicine, politics, journalism, common 
labor, or entertainment, in marriage, the priesthood, or the religi- 
ous life. It will make him seek the best opportunities for such sery- 
ice. In planning his future life, he will not look for the profession 
or business in which he can get rich most quickly, but he will seek 
rather the way of life in which he can use to best advantage in 
Christ’s service the various gifts God has given him. 


THE WorkKS OF MERCY 


Because lay life is usually very active, sanctifying these many ac- 
tivities by doing the duty of the moment for supernatural motives 
is, as has been said, an all-important feature of lay spirituality. But 
the works of mercy must also be emphasized. Since a _ spirituality 
is a way of living the supernatural life of grace as children of God, 
it must never be forgotten that this supernatural divine life is lived 
in Jesus Christ as members of His mystical body. Supernatural liv- 
ing is never an exclusively individual affair. The works of mercy by 
which we influence other members of the mystical body are a vital 
function of supernatural living. Charity, or love of God for His 
own sake and love of neighbor for the sake of God, is the chief 
vital function of the supernatural life, which is a share in the 
very love of God by which He loves Himself and all His creatures. 
We share in this life and love of God not as mere individuals but 
as members of Christ in His mystical body; love of one another is 


therefore a necessary part of love of God, and a cornerstone of 
every spirituality. “For he that loveth not his brother whom he 
seeth, how can he love God whom he seeth. not?” !” Charity to- 


127 John 4:20. 
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wards neighbor and its works are therefore of great importance in 
every spirituality. 

Those who are training youth in their spirituality must see to it 
that they acquire this Christian social sense of interdependence 
and of our need one for another in the mystical body of Christ. 
The works of mercy are of such paramount importance in super- 
natural Christian living that Jesus tells us our final judgment will 
be based upon whether or not we have fulfilled them: “Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, possess you the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world; For I was hungry and you gave 
me to eat; I was thirsty and you gave me to drink . . . as long as 
you did it to one of these my least brethren you did it to me. . 
Depart from me, you cursed, into everlasting fire . . . For I was 
hungry and you gave me not to eat . . . As long as you did it not to 
one of these least, neither did you do it to me.” * 


THE MASS AND SACRAMENTS 


Lay spirituality (and every spirituality) must be centered about 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Our daily activities and duties are 
sanctified by being offered in union with the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. At Sunday Mass, and at daily Mass if possible, our whole 
life and being and all that we do during the week, are offered to 
God in union with the Holy Sacrifice of Jesus. The bread and wine 
offered to God in the Offertory symbolize the gifts of the people to 
God; and these gifts are the people themselves and their lives. They 
offer the Sacrifice as a sign that they belong entirely to God and 
are eager to serve Him. Just as the bread and wine they offer is 
changed into the body and blood of Jesus, so too their lives which 
they offer are changed by the power of that Sacrifice into truly 
supernatural lives acceptable to God. The Sacrifice wins them the 
grace to supernaturalize all their works and activities. The daily 
morning offering is a renewal of the offering of self which is made 
at Sunday Mass. In other words, in each Mass we should dedicate 
or rededicate ourselves entirely to God and His service; the Holy 
Sacrifice is offered as a sign of our devotion or eagerness to do the 
will of God; it so strengthens this devotion that it becomes the 
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driving force which makes our whole life a service of God. Devo- 
tion, the chief act of religion, thus carries its influence of religion 
into every act of the week. Sunday Mass dedicates the whole week 
to God’s service, and provides the grace to live out that dedication, 

The supernatural life is a sacramental life. We are born to this 
new life at baptism when we receive the spirit of adoption by 
which we call God, “Father.” But it is not enough to be merely 
born to this supernatural life; life demands growth, and growth in 
turn requires food and exercise. The chief food of supernatural life 
is the Holy Eucharist; the medicine for the ills and weaknesses 
and defects of that life is penance; the exercise is the practice of 
the supernatural virtues, and especially the works of charity. 


THE VIRTUES 


Naturally, anyone helping a teen-ager develop his spirituality will 
encourage him to make the most frequent and best use of the sac- 
raments which the circumstances of his life will permit; they are 
indispensible for vigorous supernatural living. But reception of the 
sacraments is not enough, even if it is frequent or daily. That is 
why the student must be taught to carry over the influence of the 
sacraments into every single action by doing the duty of the mo- 
ment, by continuous practice of the virtues. Food is not enough for 
growth; exercise is needed too. The sacraments give the food; acts 
of virtue and doing the duty of the moment provide the exercise 
which brings supernatural growth. If Christian living is sacrament- 
al, it does not end with the reception of the sacraments. There 
must be a continuous living of a sacramental supernatural life, for 
which the sacraments provide the spiritual energy. 

As the natural life of the human soul makes use of the organism 
of the body in carrying out its vital functions, so too the super- 
natural life given us in the sacraments exercises its vital functions 
through the supernatural organism of the supernatural virtues. The 
virtues are instruments for supernatural living. They are good hab- 
its which facilitate supernatural actions; hence, if we wish to live 
supernaturally we must make of them. 


In helping a student, then, acquire or develop his spiritual life 
we must teach him what the virtues are, how they facilitate Chris- 
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tian living and make supernatural activity a joy. Just as the skill- 
ful violinist enjoys exercising that talent, so too one who has a 
strong virtue finds real joy in its exercise. Exercise of the virtues is 
common to every spirituality. 

In doing the duty of the moment and thus sanctifying all one’s 
activities, every virtue comes into play. Different duties are ful- 
filled with the help of different virtues. The duty of worship, for 
example, is satisfied with the aid of the virtue of religion; the obli- 
gation of giving every man his due, with the assistance of justice; 
duties to parents, with the help of piety and obedience; and so 
on. Thus in every spirituality we ought to be conscious of the part 
played by the virtues in sanctifying our activities and aiding us to 
live on a supernatural, God-like level. 


'TEEN-AGE PROBLEMS 


If this article were to say nothing of special teen-age problems 
such as sex, kissing, dating, perhaps it would be accused of being 
unrealistic by those who claim that these are the only things teen- 
agers are interested in. As a matter of fact, such matters present 
real problems only for a minority of our youth. In the experience 
of this author there are more teen-agers of high school age definite- 
ly interested in acquiring a higher spirituality than there are who 
are seriously battling with problems of sex or modesty. Too many of 
our so-called experts on youth overemphasize these problems, and 
have no time left to deal with higher spirituality for our young 
people. ‘They concentrate their energies on dealing with the sex 
problems of the minority and neglect the truly spiritual-minded. Our 
purpose in this paper is to outline general norms for dealing with 
the spiritually minded, and for meeting their real hunger for a 
deeper spiritual life. 


Another error that is sometimes made in dealing with students 
is that of continually reminding them how wicked they are with- 
out any thought of encouraging them in good. A joke has been con- 
cocted to describe this negative approach: ““There was the high school 
girl who claimed that she was restricted in everything; everything she 
wanted to do was either immoral, illegal, or fattening.” 

Perhaps this approach springs from an honest desire to see our 
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high Christian ideals fulfilled, and is an attack against the increas- 
ing pagan influence in our life. But those who adopt such an atti- 
tude seem to forget that they are dealing with human beings, who 
sometimes fall short of their ideals, even when they are sincerely 
trying. Instead of harshly condemning the students for their fail- 
ures, these directors should rather encourage them in doing good, 
showing always a loving interest in them; they should model them- 
selves on the mercy of Christ towards sinners, and imitate His com- 
passion for weakness. The danger of this negative attitude lies in 
the fact that it discourages the really good students who are trying 
for higher spirituality without giving them any help, and it sours 
the weaker souls who could perhaps be won by a more humble and 
charitable approach on the part of their teachers. 

Many campaigners for Christian modesty in dress also take too 
negative an approach to the problem. They are concerned chiefly 
with drawing up detailed measurements to determine when a gown 
is modest and when it is not. They claim that dress must never 
call attention to sex; and yet by their detailed list of measurements 
they themselves overemphasize the matter. They make a big issue of 
something which is really a problem of only a few in Catholic 
schools, and too easily become condemnatory of all who do not fol- 
low their minute standards. They offend the truly virtuous by not 
crediting them with the prudence to decide these matters for them- 
selves, or with the help of their parents. 

After all, as Father Walter Farrell says: “The business of legislat- 
ing details of dress is extremely tricky; St. Thomas, with the pro- 
found wisdom that was his peculiar excellence, was much too wise 
to attempt it. He gives no measurements, names no high or low 
limit, hands down no pattern. What he does do is to give us gen- 
eral principles which form the basis of the reasonable in dress.” 
“The regulation of dress is not in the name of shame alone; but 
also in the name of dignity and beauty.” * 

If we wish, then, to give young people a real taste for spiritual- 
ity, we must avoid harping exclusively on what they must not do, 
and show them rather how the virtues are equipment for living as 
true children of God in the image of Jesus Christ. They should be 
taught to realize the marvelous dignity of the Christian who is 


14 4 Companion to the Summa (Sheed and Ward, New York) Vol. III, p. 483. 
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called by God to live not as a mere human being, much less as an 
animal, but on a supernatural, God-like level. “Know you not that 
your bodies are the members of Christ? Shall I then take the mem- 
bers of Christ and make them members of an harlot? . . . Or know 
you not that your members are the temple of the Holy Ghost, who 
is in you, Whom you have from God; and you are not your own? 
For you are bought with a great price. Glorify and bear God in 
your body.” *° 

In these words St. Paul emphasizes our supernatural dignity as 
an incentive for avoiding sin. A strong conviction of this dignity in- 
stilled into youth will make them eager to be modest, chaste, tem- 
perate, charitable, and just. If more effort were devoted to this 
positive side of making them appreciate the higher, supernatural 
life, less time would need to be spent attacking the vices of youth. 
Positive training in the virtues and a knowledge of what they are 
will give the teen-ager the encouraging sense that he is accomplish- 
ing something, and that spiritual life is really worthwhile, not merely 
a matter of avoiding sin. 


IMPEDIMENTS TO SPIRITUALITY 


In any spirituality a certain amount of time of necessity must be 
devoted to removing the impediments to supernatural living. If one 
is always to succeed in doing the duty of the moment for super- 
natural motives, the obstacles to these motives must be removed. 
The chief supernatural motives are those of charity and religion: 
love of God, and eagerness to fulfill our responsibilities to Him. In 
every human life there are three general types of impediments to 
the love and service of God: 1) the concupiscence of the eyes, or 
excessive love and desire for the riches and possessions of the world; 
2) the concupiscence of the flesh, or excessive love for the things of 
the body, its pleasure and ease and comfort; 3) the pride of life, 
or the inordinate love of one’s own will and the excessive desire 
to have things one’s own way. Every temptation to sin, which is 
withdrawal from the love and service of God, falls into one of 
these three great classes. 

There are likewise three general classes of remedies for these im- 


WT Cor. 6: 15, 19-20. 
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pediments to supernatural living: almsgiving, fasting, and prayer. 
Every type of spirituality, including that of teen-agers must use 
these remedies in a greater or less degree. They have as their pur- 
pose the detachment of our heart from the love of anything which 
stands in the way of the love of God. Under fasting we include all 
the ways of being hard on the body. Though the teen-ager may not 
fast in the strict sense of the word, he can mortify the body by de- 
nying it some sleep to get to daily Mass, by leaving a comfortable 
chair to do his duties, and the like. 


The spirituality of religious life is not content with the normal 
remedies for the impediments to supernatural living; in addition 
to almsgiving, fasting, and prayer, the religious uses the extraordi- 
nary and more effective remedies of the vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. By poverty he does not give away merely some of 
his possessions but he detaches himself completely from all he owns; 
by the vow of chastity, he mortifies the body, denying it completely 
its greatest pleasure; by the vow of obedience he conquers the tend- 
ency of self-will to interfere with spiritual life, by surrendering his 
will totally to God through the religious superior. 


Teen-agers should be shown how religious life thus permits a 
more vigorous supernatural life, a better and more heroic way of 
fulfilling the Christian vocation to be perfect even as the heaven- 
ly Father is perfect. Since they are all called to perfection, they 
have a right to know that this way of life provides the most ideal 
growing conditions for their life of grace. 


After all, the impediments to supernatural living are one of the 
chief reasons that the all-powerful sacraments do not produce great- 
er results in us. The vows of religion remove these impediments 
as completely as possible and therefore are a most effective means 
for supernatural living. With these impediments removed, religious 
have greater freedom for virtuous living and for apostolic work. 
Theirs is a higher form of life than the lay apostolate and no one 
should be denied the religious life even for the sake of the lay 
apostolate unless this is obviously God’s will. 

In these three vows we find the greatest difference between the 
spirituality of religious and that of laymen. Though the layman 
does not make use of the vows, still he must acquire as far as pos- 
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sible the spirit of the vows, which is the spirit of detachment from 
things which impede the love and service of God.'® 


THE LAYMAN’S SPIRITUAL SCHEDULE 


The freedom from the things of the world which the religious 
acquires through the vows makes it possible for him to have a 
very full schedule of prayer and meditation. He is free to be “so- 
licitous for the things that belong to the Lord, how he may please 
God.” ‘* The ordinary lay person cannot have such a full schedule 
of prayer because of the circumstances of his life in which so much 
time must be devoted to possessions, family, and breadwinning. 
Nevertheless he needs a spiritual schedule, and holy Mother the 
Church, as a matter of fact, has drawn up for him a minimum rule 
of life: Mass on Sundays and holydays, confession at least once a 
year, Holy Communion at Eastertime, and fasts at prescribed times. 
But the zealous lay person will wish to add to this minimum sched- 
ule. In helping a teen-ager to do so, we can recommend daily 
Mass, daily Communion if possible, frequent confession, daily Ros- 
ary, meditation, and spiritual reading. His schedule, of course must 
necessarily be very elastic; some items can be omitted occasionally 
for a good reason, though he should stick to his schedule as much 
as possible. Once the schedule has been drawn up, he should in- 
crease it only gradually, not adding new items until he has suc- 
ceeded in fulfilling the old ones. 


MEDITATION A NECESSITY 


Sanctification of all one’s actions by performing them from sup- 
ernatural motives is impossible without at least a minimum of pray- 
er and meditation. No one can act from supernatural motives in 
everything he does unless he frequently calls to mind the Christian 
convictions which inspire supernatural motives. When a person can- 
not meditate, someone must do this for him. In a good sermon, the 
priest meditates for the people, endeavoring to apply Christian 
principles to their lives. But since no two of his audience live in 


16 This point was discussed in Cross and Crown, December, 1949, pp. 453 
f., by Dorothy Dohen. 
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precisely the same circumstances, his sermon will bear no fruit un- 
less his hearers further meditate on his message to see precisely how 
it fits them personally. 

It is agreed that the lay person usually cannot give as much time 
to meditation as the religious, and need not use the same forms of 
meditation. Ordinarily, the Rosary is the type of meditation easiest 
for him. Another type within lay competence is liturgical medita- 
tion; that is, gleaning lessons for one’s personal life from the Epis- 
tle, Gospel, and other parts of the Mass. 


There is a very special reason why students must be taught to 
meditate. The principles of Christian living, the truths of faith and 
morals, the doctrine on grace and the virtues have always been 
taught in the religion classes of our schools, but more and more we 
hear the complaint that our students do not know how to apply 
these principles to their everyday living. The theory of Christian 
living is taught them, but they do not know how to put it into 
practice. Meditation is the missing link between theory and _prac- 
tice. 

The meditation of the teen-ager may be nothing more than good 
hard thinking on how to make Christianity work in his life, a 
thoughtful study of himself and his surroundings and especially of 
the obstacles in his path. Our students fail to put theory into 
practice chiefly because of the ever-changing circumstances in which 
they find themselves and because of the great obstacles provided by 
our secularistic age. Perhaps they learn how to apply Christian prin- 
ciples in their protected home and school surroundings, but as soon 
as they find themselves in the totally new circumstances of a pagan 
business world, factory, or place of entertainment, they are lost. 
What they need is the ability to do some practical thinking on how 
to put Christianity into their surroundings. Without this medita- 
tion, the Christian principles taught them in school may soon be 
shoved into disuse by pagan convictions arising from the words 
and example of their pagan associates, or from radio, television, 
movies, and magazines. These pagan influences must be counter- 
acted by true Christian meditation. 


Our students, therefore, must be trained in a type of medita- 
tion which will enable them to distinguish the evil from the good in 
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their pagan environment so that they can find a way of changing 
it into a Christian one. 


YCS: A Form or Lay SpirIruALIty 


There is a growing movement in the United States and Canada 
called “YCS” which provides an excellent way of giving this train- 
ing to students. “YCS,” which stands for “Young Christian Stu- 
dents,” is the Jocist movement as it is applied by American high 
school and college students in their own environment, using the 
Catholic Action techniques developed in Europe by Canon Cardijn. 
Because meditation is the link between the theory and practice of 
Christianity, it occupies a key position in any spirituality. Since the 
Jocist social and gospel inquiries are in reality a type of meditation 
we may say that the Jocist methods form a system of spirituality 
which is orientated towards the social apostolate. Meditation as we 
are now speaking of it is thinking out ways of applying Christian 
truth to our daily living, methods of putting Christian principles 
into action. However, Christian living is not a matter for individu- 
als alone. It is social living, since human beings, who are social by 
nature, have been elevated to the supernatural community of the 
mystical body of Christ. ‘The application of Christian principles, there- 
fore, requires social thinking. The social inquiry devised by Canon 
Cardijn is group meditation upon the problems of society. Pagan- 
ism has made great inroads in Europe and America because of a 
lack of Christian thinking or meditation on the solution of these 
modern problems. The social inquiry of Canon Cardijn is Christian 
social meditation. It is made up of three steps called “observe, 
judge, act.” In the first step the group engaged in the inquiry 
thoroughly studies through observation a particular problem in 
their surroundings. Realizing that Christian principles are not be- 
ing put into practice in this environment, they seek the causes and 
the remedy. They observe the obstacles to the applications of the 
principles and the attitudes of the people involved. They must know 
the situation thoroughly before they can change it in accordance 
with Christian principles. 


Once the situation is clearly known by the observers, they judge 
it in the light of Christian principles to see what can be done 
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about applying these norms. From this judgment, finally, flows the 
third step, “act,” which refers to the precise action that must be 
taken to remedy the situation. In the action which flows from this 
social meditation they change for the better not only themselves but 
also their environment. Thus their meditation is truly apostolic. 


The Jocists also carry out another form of group meditation in 
which the immediate fruits are more personal. This is done in the 
gospel and liturgy inquiries, group discussions or meditations in 
which the layfolk find applications for their personal lives in these 
fruitful sources. These meditations have the advantage that the ap- 
plications are made by the layfolk themselves, who are intimately 
acquainted with the circumstances and problems of their own daily 
living. 

A high school YCS cell can conduct very profitable inquiries on 
the various Christian virtues. During the past year the high school 
YCS of the midwest carried on a series of inquiries on student vo- 
cation and virtues, such as docility and studiousness. In YCS in- 
quiries, also, the works of mercy inevitably find an important place. 
If the aim of YCS is the Christianization of the student environ- 
ment, the importance of works of mercy must not be underesti- 
mated, since a Christian environment is one in which all mutually 
help and influence one another by these corporal and_ spiritual 
services. The domestic virtues are also likely subjects of inquiry for a 
YCS high school cell. A year or two ago with the assistance of 
the present writer, a group of high school girls made a series of in- 
quiries into these virtues: piety, or reverence for parents, brothers, 
and sisters, obedience, charity, patience, kindness in the home, eag- 
erness to help one another, cheerfulness, and the like. From child- 
hood days the girls had known the principles which govern the 
domestic virtues, but being human, they were far from perfect in 
living those principles. Their inquiry into the subject made them 
all the more conscious of their shortcomings and of the real need of 
living these principles. They judged the situation and quickly dis 
covered what practical action they could take to remedy it. They 
were delighted to report in a short while that they found them- 
selves more generous, helpful, and cheerful in the home. The ac 
tions they decided upon were simple, practical, down-to-earth, every- 
day little things well within their capacity, but they took delight 
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in doing these little things and felt that they were accomplishing 
something worthwhile. Actually, they were, for “sanctity is made up 
of trifles, though sanctity itself is no trifle.’ *® 


MEDITATION OF A HIGHER TYPE 


The type of student meditation which we have thus far consid- 
ered is concerned chiefly with the practical application of Christian 
principles to daily living. However, even high school students are 
capable of the higher type of meditation which achieves the primary 
purpose of mental prayer: union with God through the exercise of 
faith, hope, and charity.‘ Many of these students become quite 
proficient in this exercise, so no teacher or chaplain need hesitate 
to advise them to undertake it. The more perfectly they achieve 
the secondary purpose of meditation, the living of the Christian vir- 
tues, the easier it will be for them to reach its higher forms. For 
the more orderly and controlled are their lives through the prac- 
tice of virtue, the better will they be disposed for thinking of the 
things of God. The spiritual calm resulting from practice of virtue 
will prepare their minds and hearts for the union with God which 
is the primary purpose of meditation. There is no good reason why a 
teen-ager’s spiritual schedule should not provide time for such medi- 
tation, for it is within his reach. 


Tue RELIGIOUS AND THE TEEN-AGER 


Religious and lay spirituality have so much in common that a re- 
ligious who knows his own spirituality well will be capable of as- 
sisting lay people in theirs. To be really effective in helping others, 
the religious needs more than a theoretical knowledge of grace, the 
virtues, and the sacraments; he requires practical knowledge of 
them from personal experience. The more perfectly he lives his own 
type of spirituality, the more successful he will be in helping others 
live theirs; the more truly a religious he is, the more effectively he 
can help the layman. 


18 This was a favorite expression of the late Very Reverend Cyril Wahle, O.P., 
P.G., chaplain at St. Catherine’s Convent, Racine, Wisconsin. 


19The primary and secondary purposes of meditation are discussed in “Living 
the Rosary,” Cross and Crown, September, 1952, pp. 276-277. 
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Besides knowing well the common principles of spirituality, the 
religious must also know the differences between his own and the 
layman’s spirituality. Various circumstances of life call for diverse 
application of the same common principles. Therefore it is of great 
importance that the religious who directs the teen-ager should know 
the circumstances of his life and the special obstacles to spirituality 
which are offered by his environment at home, at recreation, at 
work. The failure on the part of religious to help lay people, is 
frequently owing to a failure to understand the circumstances of 
their lives. It is important, too, that the religious guide faithfully 
live his own spiritual life, for it is undeniable that the deeper one’s 
own spirituality, the deeper is his influence for good upon others. 
Just as we best serve the mystical body of Christ by fulfilling faithfully 
the particular function assigned to us in that body, so religious render 
the greatest help to the layman by perfectly living the religious life 
to which they were called. 





Character and Asceticism 


Noél Mailloux, O.P. 


0 correct one’s faults is the most difficult thing in the world. It is 
gene disconcerting to note how imperfections persist in sullying 
alife which is otherwise most disciplined and courageous. A scholar or 
artist, dedicated to a diligent and painstaking task, will rarely succeed 
in repressing feelings of vanity even though he recognizes the foolish- 
ness of such sentiments. A first-class administrator will regret, time 
and again, that he has slowed up the execution of some urgent work. 
A devout Christian, who makes the sacrifice of getting up every morn- 
ing to go to Mass, gives way to distracting thoughts during the few 
minutes he spends at church. 

Turning to the broader field of conscious attitudes, one cannot help 
mentioning certain failings which we easily disguise as virtues in order 
to excuse ourselves from remedying them. Under the name of pru- 
dence, pusillanimity tries to hide its fear of risks. The passive and 
timid subject sees in obedience a convenient excuse for currying favors. 
Economy furnishes avarice an excellent pretext for depriving one’s fam- 
ily of necessities. Justice becomes more rigid when there is an op- 
portunity to revenge oneself on an enemy or get rid of a feared adver- 
sary. Again, the welfare and protection of the common good have 
served only too often to disguise the activities of an ambitious oppor- 
tunist. 

These deviations do not merely indicate a self-indulgence which con- 
dones itself through fear of intense and sustained effort, but even when 
they fall short of unashamed vice and are accepted as part of the cau- 
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tion of an honest man, we must recognize that they give evidence of 
latent evil tendencies which are striving to assert themselves. To bring 
about a redress, it is not sufficient to rouse one’s inertia and start again 
with more determination; one will have to be prepared to wage war 
against long and stubborn resistance. 

Occasionally we catch a glimpse of the deformity of many human 
lives which are generally regarded as balanced and productive. We are 
amazed to see that an intelligence and will which are capable of 
manifesting so much vigor in one direction, can rapidly weaken and 
even become totally inoperative when pointed in another direction. At 
first sight it is difficult to understand how, among so many men whom 
we admire and love, there can coexist a seasoned maturity and a mani- 
fest puerility, an energy which surmounts the greatest obstacles and a 
weakness which borders on dejection, a decision which is clear and 
firm and a hesitation which involves many inconsistencies, a remark- 
able nobility and a meanness which is almost coarse. 

The apparent contradiction always astonishes and disappoints us, 
although we know very well that the only conduct free from such in- 
consistencies is that of the saints, who have attained a level of moral 
perfection which bears the mark of heroism. The deformity which we 
notice immediately in others and which we readily believe is negligi- 
ble in ourselves calls for an explanation. The psychologists who hold 
to an exclusively descriptive method have a ready answer: the traits of 
personality are merely specifically distinct bundles of elements which 
have been acquired and developed independently and unequally. As 
for the dynamic and functional psychologists, they are not at all dis- 
concerted by the diversity of manifestations, but they investigate how 
the individual safeguards his functional unity in spite of this diversity. 

Thus, on the border line between reason and sensuality, the func- 
tional psychologists find a peaceful zone which is exempt from tension 
and a troubled zone where conflict reigns. In the first zone there is 
no break of continuity between the two orders and the contact between 
reason and sensuality is solidly maintained. In this area there is stabil- 
ity, order, and truly creative efficiency. In the second zone, on the con- 
trary, reason and sensuality confront each other like two armies, each 
of which tries to overrun the territory defended by the other. At the 
line of contact, the predominant force constantly varies: here a rapid 
advance is made, there a forced retreat is noted, elsewhere a firm re- 
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sistance prevents invasion of the stronghold. But it is important to no- 
tice that, on one side or the other, a certain functional and dynamic 
unity is constantly preserved in spite of the vicissitudes of the conflict. 
However, whether the result be the triumph of reason or complete dis- 
organization of sensuality and the psychic apparatus, this unity rests 
inevitably on a compromise. 


These few considerations demonstrate how closely our spiritual prog- 
ress depends upon elements which control the use of our interior dy- 
namism. Therefore the moralist is necessarily interested in what the 
psychologist teaches of the nature, genesis, and inter-dependence of 
these elements. Likewise, it is important for him to estimate the in- 
fluence which free will is able to exercise on conduct in each particular 
case and to observe the more or less grievous consequences of its ab- 
sence. Finally, from a dynamic point of view, the moralist will observe 
the firm, ill-assured, or quite uncertain direction which conduct will 
take in accordance with the elements of personality, character, or neu- 
rosis, to which we have recourse in difficult moments. Such are the 
principal points which we propose to treat here, in order to facilitate 
amore concrete understanding of moral life and to point out those 
elements which hinder its development under ordinary and normal 
conditions. 


PERSONALITY, CHARACTER, AND NEUROSIS 


When we have occasion to live in the company of the same persons 
over a period of time, we sooner or later observe in them a behavior 
which manifests distinct traits which can be reduced to three sources: 
personality, character, and neurosis. ‘To the metaphysician who ap- 
proaches the problem of the human person and his characteristic prop- 
erties, the particular conditions of his evolution, his level of maturity, 
and the greater or less stability of his equilibrium, matter very little. 
In his eyes, the child and the adult, the unstable person and the man in 
full possession of his faculties, the sane and the insane, remain human 
beings, possessing the same essential qualities, and endowed with the 
same natural gifts. 


The psychologist, on the other hand, is immediately struck by the 
fact that Peter has more personality than Paul, and that the latter 
has a more rigid character than the former, or presents an actual or 
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chronic neurosis. He studies dynamism in action and seeks to under 
stand its functioning. He first occupies himself with tracing the mani- 
fest or hidden factors of actual conduct, but he does not stop there, 
for a superficial investigation will not reveal the turn that the life of 
an individual is likely to take. For this, it is necessary to evaluate cor- 
rectly all the forces in play and to observe their distribution in the 
internal mechanism. Since the quantity of energy which can be used 
is limited, the strength of these forces, as they are spent in one direction, 
is an essential factor for the prognosis of future reactions. In a word, 
if the psychologist seeks a complete interpretation of behavior or if he 
wishes to modify conduct, he cannot do so without reconstructing the 
whole evolution of which it is the unfolding. 

It is therefore important to determine the sources of behavior. Ina 
superficial examination, all behavior may seem identical, but a closer 
study will reveal profound differences in modalities of expression which 
are incompatible with one another. 

To establish our point, let us consider the case of a normal individu- 
al whose personality has attained its fullest development; that is, one 
whose reason and free will have acquired complete control of the 
psychic apparatus. Thanks to a conscious and assiduous effort various 
habits of art, science, or virtue, have gradually become organized and 
strengthened, thus giving the natural powers an increase of perfec- 
tion and vigor. Let us consider for a moment how such an individual 
will exercise his activity in a field of his choice. 

Perhaps he is taking part in a tennis tournament where he finds 
himself at grips with a strong opponent. Or possibly he is speeding in 
an automobile and he must make a sudden and dangerous turn. It 
is almost a certainty that he will perform the correct action with 
ease and exactitude, although it is the first time he has found him- 
self in such a situation. His extreme clarity of mind enables him to 
grasp the situation correctly and integrally, and to solve the problem 
it presents. Moreover, even if intense emotion excites him, he feels at 
each moment that it supports rather than troubles him. 

The same control and flexibility is evident in such a person when 
he is dealing with speculative problems. He attacks the difficulties im- 
mediately but he does not hesitate to offer new hypotheses which may 
lead to a definitive solution. Likewise, when confronted by a tempta- 
tion to be avoided or an act of virtue to be performed, he unhesitat- 
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ingly becomes the man of virtue who rejects every compromise with 
eviland for whom the most perfect choice is the only one possible. 

In short, the line of conduct of such a person is easy to foresee; it 
isthat which his reason points out to him and which he has deliberate- 
ly chosen. His autonomy is complete because nothing in him escapes 
awareness and choice. As to his psychic apparatus, it plays its role of 
instrumental cause with all the perfection with which nature has en- 
dowed it. Like any perfect instrument, it subordinates its efficacy to 
that of the agent who uses it, so that it blends its power with that of 
the agent in the realization of the most ambitious aspirations. Let us 
note immediately that the exercise of this role is not, as some insinu- 
ate, a servitude which paralyzes or destroys the psychic apparatus. 
Quite the contrary, it is a question here of elevation and a liberation 
which, on the functional level, allows it to participate in rational 
and free behavior. 


Let us now consider what takes place when character plays the pre- 
dominant role in behavior. Here it is not a question of orientations 
which perfect the natural powers so that they function without hesi- 
tation or constraint and ultimately reach their full perfection through 
adaptation, creation, or invention. Instead of that, we find rigid and 
fixed traits which channel the action in stereotyped and invariable 
ways. As a result, every new or unexpected situation threatens to pro- 
duce a more or less complete collapse. 

This is true whether it is a question of impulses which come to life 
and try to express themselves with more force than usual, or whether 
ideas arise which invite an unforeseen action. Far from envisaging 
the adequate solution which circumstances demand, one retreats to 
recipes taught or to conventional formulas. He refuses to have contact 
with the diverse elements of reality which are not quite familiar and 
which demand a certain adaptation of customary action. 

On the other hand, every emotion which threatens to assume pro- 
portions of somewhat exceptional dimensions or to lead in a yet un- 
explored direction, is immediately stifled and put under rigid control. 
Any new and untried plan of action will be elaborated without re- 
straint as long as no immediate realization is expected. In short, 
whether it takes the form of a sublimation, an evasion, or a reaction 
formation, a character trait generally appears as a defense mecha- 
nism rather than a judicious and efficacious use of our power of ac- 
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tion. That is why character can be compared to a suit of armor, which 
lacks flexibility and permits the accumulated energy which is ready for 
action to express itself only in a determined and restricted manner. 

From a strictly psychological point of view, the mental attitudes 
which result from such a type of behavior can allow for an adapta- 
tion which is satisfactory for the moment. But anyone who looks at 
things in terms of value can readily recognize in such attitudes, 
faults which are real or camouflaged as apparent good points, as is 
evident from the numerous examples given at the beginning of this 
article. On the other hand, tardiness of rational maturity has rend- 
ered such attitudes more or less connatural to the individual and they 
have become integrated without causing any real anxiety. It is easy 
to imagine what great sincerity, and determination are required to 
unmask them and overcome them. 


As for those whose conduct is enclosed within a neurotic structure, 
we have no time for delay here. For such individuals there can be no 
question of an authentic asceticism as long as they are not cured. Neu- 
rotics cannot efficaciously strive for perfect virtue any more than a 


lame person can engage successfully in a race. In their state of extreme 
weakness the most we can expect is that they will continue to advance 
without falling back and that they will not deliberately surrender to im- 
pulses they are powerless -to restrain. 


To sum up in a few words the state of the neurotic, he lacks a sup- 
ple and efficacious orientation of personality as well as rigid, unyield- 
ing traits of character. The repressed element or impulse makes a new 
breach in the territory of the Ego, which is powerless to profit from 
it or even to divert it in another direction so that it will not disturb 
the function of the whole. The Ego is submerged and disorganized, 
and it experiences all the anxiety and tension of being at grips with 
impulses which have come from outside and live within the mind as 
strangers. With insufficient means of defense at its disposal, the Ego 
strives to limit the extent of the disaster by protecting the zones least 
immediately threatened. 


FREEDOM AND ASCETICISM 


What is the reason for this great difficulty in our ascent towards that 
human perfection to which we aspire with all our spiritual forces and 
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which is a demand of our very nature? What is the mysterious factor 
that thwarts the free will’s spontaneous movement towards asceticism 
awakened at the beginning of adolescence, and that is later responsible 
for the indifference, distaste, or dread which frustrate our efforts to at- 
tain the virtuous ideal recognized and accepted by reason? These are 
questions to which depth psychology may provide an answer. 


The moralist, like the psychologist, knows quite well that man is 
born free because he is born intelligent. He possesses an aptitude 
which will find its full development only at the end of a long, cultur- 
al evolution. From the beginning, certainly, there is in the will a dy- 
namic orientation or a natural impulse towards universal goodness, 
and this inclination is the foundation of all moral duty. But if we con- 
sider the particular good of an individual man, we find ourselves in a 
state of complete indetermination, a state which is charged with the 
disturbing possibilities that lie at the root of anxiety. That is why we 
need the light of psychology to clarify the functional aspects of free- 
dom at the same time that we need a moral code that will give us as- 
surance and precision as to the norms for its expression. Both will help 
us to understand how, through the different stages of our evolution, 
we can surmount the original indetermination with the means at our 
disposal. 


At the beginning, of course, the power of reason is not yet sufficient- 
ly developed to furnish us with the universal frames of behavior which 
human actions require. Early determination must lean on imitation or 
identification; that is, on the acceptance of norms of behavior which 
have materialized in the conduct of others and have become crystal- 
lized through repetition. Thus do we free ourselves of that first inde- 
termination to good and evil, and because to be free is equivalent to 
being led by the attraction of goodness, we can consider ourselves as 
at least materially free. 


However, we soon realize that goodness of life offers a variety of 
manifestations and that we possess possibilities of personal development 
which do not permit us to remain within a fixed framework of moral 
good. In a word, we awaken to our individual capacities for higher 
achievements and we are determined to realize them. Therefore, if we 
want to be formally free, we must overcome a new form of indetermi- 
nation which lies at the threshold of moral autonomy. Moreover, 
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once auto-determination has been achieved, it must be maintained by 
constant and assiduous effort. 

The passage from simple self-training to authentic asceticism pre- 
supposes a step which is of capital importance and most difficult to 
achieve: the integral acceptation of freedom. Our stubborn indiffer- 
ence and the tendency to leave to a distant future the selfless exer- 
tion demanded, merely prolong the agonizing hestitation to recognize 
the issue. Perhaps, through the interplay of various impulses, we have 
successfully but with difficulty avoided complete chaos in the past, al- 
though the pattern of our behavior, while sufficient for general lines 
of action, cannot cope with the unexpected. Is it surprising that we 
should hesitate to take the risk of abandoning the security of a well- 
known method of action, however stereotyped and limited, and en- 
gage in a new venture? 

At last we are able to see what unconsciously causes us to delay and 
postpone the correction of our habitual faults. Thus, we fully agree 
with Dr. Juliette Boutonier when she writes: 


Anxiety may be the emotion of freedom, but only because it announces it, 
not because it achieves it. In fact, observation seems to prove that the 
man who has taken sides, who acts with freedom, ceases to feel anxious. 
It is before having conquered this freedom of action, at the moment in 
which he runs the risk, as we would say, of losing all he has, without 
having yet obtained what he wants, that man learns the meaning of anx- 
iety. Kierkegaard is not wrong, and if he has clarified the role of free- 
dom in the genesis of anxiety, he has not failed to underline the fact 
that it is the possibility of freedom and not freedom itself which pro- 
duces anxiety. There is an anxiety before freedom but there is also an 
anxiety after necessity. Anxiety, however, depends neither on necessity 
nor on freedom. It is between necessity and freedom, in that region of the 
possible and the undetermined wherein is found the basis for either 
neurosis or freedom of action and which cannot be understood apart 
from the fundamental indetermination of human instincts. 


It should be evident from the foregoing that our defects of char- 
acter are as strongly rooted in us as is our fear of anxiety. However, 
if these defects can be so controlled that they are in some way com- 
patible with the general outlines of a personality which is already 
formed, there is small chance of their becoming a source of discontent 
and preoccupation. Very frequently, the defect of character appears 
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as a rational and efficient medium of control over one’s impulses, be- 
cause the limitations which it imposes are too vaguely perceived to pre- 
vent one’s giving definitive consent to it. ‘Then, too, the will has very 
slight control over character defects, and yet the eradication of these 
defects is absolutely necessary for the integral manifestation of free- 
dom and self-determination. In other words, we consider it inaccu- 
rate to state that one can really correct his defects of character, for this 
would mean the refashioning of the entire character structure which 
has been formed since childhood and often defies all analysis. More- 
over, experience proves that such defects usually reappear sooner or 
later, even when they have been most vigorously attacked and when 
concentrated effort has been made to repress their external manifesta- 
tions. Victory will not be absolute. At best, it will be relative, being 
enjoyed only to the extent that personality develops and overcomes 
character traits. 


So much for the natural viewpoint. Speaking as Christians, we must 
acknowledge that freedom does not merely consist in being led by the 
attraction of the good, but by the love of God. When man reaches 
the boundary of rational and free self-determination, he experiences 
anxiety over a new indetermination, an anxiety which has been com- 
pared to the darkness of night, and whose depth has been revealed 
to us by the experiences of the mystics. From this new indetermina- 
tion we know that we can find release only through an identification 
with God’s will, by a freedom much more rigorous than our own, be- 
cause it is infallible and impeccable. And since the realization of this 
identification depends upon the divine will, the uncertainty of wait- 
ing is added to the fear of risk. But here psychology can only stam- 
mer and it may as well be silent. 


CHRISTIAN ANXIETY 


By way of conclusion, let us consider the various attitudes of man to- 
wards the ascetic ideal, not on the level of purely speculative convic- 
tions, but on that of the reality of life. Here we rely on the stark facts 
of clinical experience, however likely they may be to confound the 
over-optimistic charity of the confessor, spiritual director, or educator, 
who sometimes too readily presuppose sound reasoning, good will, and 
right intentions. 
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First, a word on the neurotic. Here is a man for whom, concretely, 
the ascetic ideal has no meaning. Living for the most part under the 
rule of compulsion, he does not feel free. He complains of pursuing a 
line of conduct over which he recognizes, with more or less lucidity, 
his utter lack of control. Let us recall the extreme example of the over- 
scrupulous. His fear of responsibility obviously reveals to what point 
he must be reassured as to his incapacity to act otherwise. He spends 
his time telling us over and over that he does not want what has 
happened, that his consent is alien to acts which actually escape him, 
that his conduct has, in some manner, the character of a reflex. His fear 
to be responsible for evil hinders him from wishing to be able to ac- 
complish good, and he avoids at any price the risk of freedom. An 
ever increasing sense of inferiority impels him to deny and even to de- 
stroy his real potentialities, since he does not exercise them and locks 
himself in a passivity which is more and more absolute. 

On the other hand, one who lives under the rule of self-determinism 
does not go so far. In the face of good or evil he feels free and accepts 
the essential responsibilities. But his freedom is always a little too 
short and extends only to the essentials. It rarely extends its influence 
to those multiple nuances which changing circumstances impose on 
every human action and which contribute to the achievement and per- 
fection of moral life. On the moral level, this type of man is content 
to follow a course of action where freedom is only half expressed, 
observing all the requirements of conventional and formalistic ameni- 
ties. At best, he will generally adopt the course of action he should 
follow, but he does not always follow it as he should. He is an unde- 
veloped being, for whom the art of formulating an authentically virtu- 
ous conduct where freedom is asserted to the limits of prudence, is as 
alien as is the art of sculpting a Moses to those who manufacture 
store window mannequins. 

It is important to mention another fact of experience, namely that 
the man of strong personality who lives under the regime of freedom 
is the only one who can accept the entire responsibility of his acts. If 
we point out to him an imperfection, however slight, in his way of act- 
ing, he does not attempt to excuse it. He alone who perceives and 
frankly admits his faults is truly free and capable of worth-while deci 
sions. Freedom is the point where psychology and moral science meet. 
The first furnishes man with the light which leads him to the thresh- 
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old of freedom; the second, provides him with precise indications on 
the manner of using it as well as possibilities for further development. 
But in the long run, psychologists and moralists will better accomplish 
their respective tasks if they remember that they cannot make a man 
accept or refuse the risk of freedom. We willingly subscribe to another 
conclusion of Juliette Boutonier: 


Freedom is at once the source and the remedy of all anxiety. We may say 
that if some freedom brings anxiety, much freedom cures it. There is an 
anxious anxiety, which is that of the man from whom freedom is but a 
source of catastrophes. But there is also the radiant anxiety of the man 
who has heard the call of life and answers it with all his being. This 
emotion, uncertain but joyous, we hesitate to call anxiety; but there is 
no other word with which to designate it unless we give back to the 
term hope the forgotten sense which made it worthy of becoming a theo- 
logical virtue. After all, there is no anxiety, perhaps, for the man who has 
found and fixed his fate on a vocation; but we believe rather that 
there is always a spot in the human soul for an anxiety which is no 
longer anxious, and which for this reason we no longer consider worthy 
of mention.” 


St. Thomas has insisted on the fact that man is under the spell of 
anxiety to the extent that his acts escape the deliberate determination 
of rational will. He has seen only too well that the need to acquire 
habits, that is, to insure the full flowering of our freedom in the sphere 
of usage or training, is based on the need to overcome a primitive 
state of indetermination. In a word, he has discerned in the hope that 
impels us to the conquest of the bonum arduum the highest manifes- 
tation of human aggressiveness in the service of love. We need but re- 
call his analysis of the certitude of hope to understand this “anxiety 
which is no longer anxious,” or better, “the radiant anxiety” of the 
man “who has found and fixed his destiny in a vocation” which consists 
in straining all his forces towards the good which is loved and desired. 
This anxiety, finally, is that of the man who is fully aware of the 
means at hand and who knows that they are proportionate to the 
goal he pursues. He is a man who is sure of attaining his purpose by 
making use of all his resources to the limit, but who at the same time 
feels himself at every moment capable of weakness and error. 





The Seeking of God 


Mother M. Albert, O.P. 


o seek is a law of life. To seek God is the spiritual life, the life of 
eae spirit. For, as St. Thomas points out,’ God is the final end 
of the human spirit even in the natural order, and still more so in the 
supernatural one: and every living being tends naturally towards that 
for which it is made. Desire is the movement of the soul towards the 
object of its love, and when that which it loves is hidden, this move- 
ment becomes a quest. “Seek Me, and you shall live.” It is not a 
matter of choice but a command: “Seek and you shall find. . . . Seek 
you the Lord where He is to be found’’; and to the command is at- 
tached a promise: “And you shall live.” That promise, made under 
the Old Covenant, was repeated by Him who delivered the New 
Covenant and ratified it in His blood. “Seek and you shall find; he 
that finds Me shall find life, for I am the Life. I live and you shall 
live.”** 

Our life, then, is a search, and by that search we shall find and en- 
ter into that Life which is the Life of all living, who made us for 
Himself and will not allow us to rest until that desire has been satis- 
fied, though never satiated, by finding, never to lose again, Him for 
whom it longs. 

Holy Scripture is full of this search. The Spouse in the Canticle — 
who typifies at once the Church as a whole, our Blessed Lady, and the 

1 Summa theol., Ia Ilae q. 3, a. 8. 


“Amos 5:4. 
3 Cf. Matt. 7:7; Luke 11:9; John 5:40, 14:6; etc. 
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individual soul sought her beloved “in the streets and the broad 
ways,” and besought the daughters of Jerusalem to help her in her 
quest. The Magi, representing the Gentile world, came from the East 
to Bethlehem seeking the new-born King of the Jews. John and An- 
drew followed Him whom the Baptist had pointed out as the “Lamb 
of God,’ whom the Voice from heaven proclaimed as the “Beloved 
Son,” until, turning, He asked them, “What seek ye?” Mary Magda- 
len sought Him even in the empty tomb. And the Wisdom of the 
Father, trying to make His people understand the nature of the new 
life He had come on earth to bring, compared it to a woman search- 
ing for a groat she had lost, to a merchant traveling far and wide in 
search of a pearl of great price, to a man laboriously digging up a 
field, on which he had expended his last farthing, in an effort to un- 
earth the treasure which he knew lay hidden there. 

“Seek Me.” It is a command, a pleading, even. It is something which 
we must do ourselves, something which we are free to do or not to do, 
and yet — and we must be very clear about this — the initiative is not 
ours. “Both the will to do it, and the accomplishment of that will, are 
something that God accomplishes in you to carry out His loving pur- 
pose.” * If the soul is seeking God, God is seeking the soul still more. It 
is only because God has first sought us that we are able even to begin 
to seek Him. Francis Thompson in The Hound of Heaven has de- 
scribed one soul’s experience of the divine searching. Our Lord Him- 
self likened it to a shepherd seeking his lost sheep, and He declared 
that this was the very purpose of His Incarnation: “The Son of Man 
is come to seek and to save that which was lost.”® 

It is mystery enough how God can desire to possess the love of the 
creature; but it is a still greater mystery how He must needs seek out 
the soul of man, finding His way, as it were, between the obstacles 
and screens set up by human malice or frailty. And yet that is how He 
has chosen to describe His pursuit of our souls, and our search for 
Him is but the inevitable consequence of His search for us. The soul, 
pursued by the Hound of Heaven, is driven away from every creature 
in which it has sought satisfaction, and at length learns from the di- 
vine Lover the reason for the emptiness it has experienced in all 
earthly things. 


4Phil, 2:13. 
> Luke 12:10. 
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But our search for God is not only a response to His search for us, 
it is something more: it is a sign that we already in some measure 
possess Him. “We are now so blind and unwise that we never seek 
God until He of His goodness sheweth Himself to us,” says Julian of 
Norwich; and she goes on to express one of the most fundamental 
truths of the spiritual life: ‘““When we aught see of Him graciously, 
then are we stirred by the same grace to seek with great desire to have 
Him more blissfully. And thus I saw Him, and I sought Him; and I 
had Him and I wanted Him.’”® 

The thirst of the dying Savior was a thirst for souls, but even 
more, perhaps, a thirst for the Father. And yet even as man He was al- 
ready a comprehensor, possessing God in the fullness of the beatific 
vision. The search which begins at the very outset of the spiritual life 
continues until it reaches its consummation in the embrace of the frui- 
tion of heaven, becoming ever more eager, more compelling, as the 
soul draws nearer, possesses more completely, and is possessed more 
intimately by, her Beloved. 

“T will seek Him whom my soul loveth: I sought Him and I found 
Him not,” cries the Spouse in the Canticle. And then: “I found Him, 
and I held Him, and I will not let Him go.’’* She thinks that her quest 
is at an end and that now it only remains for her to rest in the em- 
brace of her Beloved. But a little later she laments: “I opened the 
bolt of my door to my Beloved, but He has turned aside and was gone. 
I sought Him, and found Him not: I called and He did not answer 
me.’”’® Even the Mother of God suffered the anguish of the three-day 
loss and search for her Son, and that Son Himself seemed to have 
lost sight of the Father when He cried out in desolation, “My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken me?” 

Such will be, in some measure, the experience of every chosen soul, 
and the more complete the ultimate discovery which will crown her ef- 
forts the darker, perhaps, will be the nights in which the search must 
be made. And yet these nights themselves result from the finding, 
from the enjoyment, to a greater or less degree, of infused contem- 
plation, though the soul is conscious only of the darkness, of the dis- 


6 Revelations of Divine Love, chap. 10 (The Newman Press, Westminster, Md.), 
; 49. 


7Cant 3:3-4. 
8 Ibid, 5:6. 
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tance which separates her sinfulness and nothingness from the infinite 
purity of the Beloved, of His incomprehensibility and infinite tran- 
scendence of the creature’s capacity. 


The possession, and the enjoyment of that possession, in this life, 
are two very different things. “Neither is a sublime communication of 
Him or a sensible revelation of His presence a sure testimony of His 
gracious presence, nor is aridity or the want of all these things in 
the soul a testimony of His absence from it.”® For through all and in 
spite of all He allows Himself to be found by those who seek Him: He 
is found by those who seek by faith. “The Lord is nigh to them that 
call upon Him, he is found by them that tempt Him not, He sheweth 
Himself to them that have faith in Him.’’!° Faith sees in the dark, 
obscurely, blindly — but it seeks, and it sees. And it rests with Him to 
draw aside the veil, to allow some glimpse of the ineffable light, some 
taste of the inebriating sweetness of His presence to come and console 
the faithful soul, be it yet suffering and seemingly abandoned. 


“And thus,” says Mother Julian, “was I learned, to mine understand- 
ing, that seeking is as good as beholding, for the time that He will 


suffer the soul to be in travail. It is God’s will that we seek Him, to 
the beholding of Him, for by that He shall shew us Himself of His 
special grace when He will.”’* , 

“Seeking is as good as beholding.” In a sense it is even better. We 
are, indeed, meant to enjoy God, it is for that that He has made us. 
But there is a grave danger that the pleasure-seeking soul may seek 
Him, not for His own sake, but for the sake of that pleasure. And to 
guard against this danger He hides from her, giving her a chance to 
prove her love by pursuing Him, by continuing to want Him even 
when, humanly speaking, there seems to be nothing lovable or desirable 
about Him. 

This persistent seeking is, then, a feature not only of the beginning 
of the life of the spirit but also of its higher stages. It is the action of 
the soul, its own action, yes, but the soul moved by the Holy Spirit and 
already in the mystical way, enjoying infused contemplation. The 


9St. John of the Cross, Spiritual Canticle, Second redaction, stanza 1. The 
Complete Works of St. John of the Cross. (The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, 
Md.), II, 195. 


10 Wisd. 1:2. 
11 Op. cit., p. 21. 
W@ 
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finding is, of course, a more perfect, a more complete act in itself, but 
it is a pure gift of God, the sweetness of the gift of wisdom, the frui- 
tion of infused contemplation, the joy and peace which are ranked 
among the fruits of the Holy Spirit. But the one thing necessary is that 
we cling to God in whatever guise He presents Himself. Such is our 
good: to cling to God, the Good, the only good for which we are made, 
in a continuing searching and seeking. 


Where will our search lead us? Where are we likely to find Him? 
He is everywhere, intimately present in the inmost being of all things 
by His essence, presence, and power. All created beauty, all human 
pain is but a veil; at once opaque, hiding Him from our sight, it is 
yet transparent, allowing us to catch a glimpse of His loveliness which 
created things reflect and in which He hides. Still more is He in the 
souls of His rational creatures, where He dwells as in a temple; in 
them, too, insofar as they are His brethren, members of the mystical 
Christ. He is in the churches, in His Father's house where Mary found 
Him after anxious search; now, hidden in the host, He is there for all 
to seek, to find, to behold. 

“Seek Him where He is to be found.” The loving soul need not go 
far afield to do this. To the gentle reproach, “Where hast thou hidden 
thyself and left me to sorrow, O my Beloved?” St. John of the Cross 
supplies a reassuring answer. The Word is hidden in the bosom of the 
Father, in the divine essence; and howsoever intimate the revelations 
of this life, that essence can never be seen. Therefore it is expedient for 
the soul always to know that He is hidden, and always to seek out 
His hiding-place in seeking Him. 

“The Word, together with the Father and the Holy Spirit, is hid- 
den in essence and in presence in the inmost being of the soul... . 
Thou thyself art the lodging wherein He dwells, the closet and hiding- 
place wherein He is hidden.” To find Him the soul must go forth 
from all other things in her will and affection, must seek Him in love 
within herself —- seek Him, that is, in faith and love: for He is there, 
but hidden. Then, knowing where He is hidden, she will there also 
hide herself. And being hidden with Him, she will experience His 
presence in secret, and will love and possess Him in secret, and will 
delight in Him in secret. “Strive to be securely hidden with Him, and 


12 Op. cit., p. 196. 
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in thy bosom thou shalt embrace Him and experience His presence 
with affection and love.’’”* 

“Seek Me, and you shall live.’ Live by the life that is Mine, the life 
that is Love, the love that is the triune life of Father and Word and 
Holy Spirit, hidden in the depths of Their eternity, dwelling in Their 
inaccessible and infinitely transcendent light, immanent in all creation 
and yet at home in the heart of man. 

Seek: and find life and light and love. 


13 Ibid., p. 198. 





The Personality of a Saint 


Jerome Wilms, O.P. 


7 N each of the saints, the divine Spirit has respected particular 

natural characteristics; grace has transfigured these natural char- 
acteristics, and added gifts of the supernatural order to them. The 
soul, guided by what the Church calls digitus paternae dexterae, 
has been responsive to these gifts, and has thus attained holiness. 
It will certainly be a true rapture for us to contemplate in heaven 
the marvels which the grace of Christ has caused to rise from so 
varied a foundation as that of our human nature.”? 


THE MAN 


A glance over the fifty years of St. Dominic’s life urges the ques- 
tion: in what respect did Dominic as a man differ from all other 
men? What was it that made him the man Dominic? Men dis- 
tinguish themselves from one another by their traits, capabilities, 
powers—whether these are employed in the service of good or of 
evil. When the question concerns an acquaintance or a contempor- 
ary, the answer can be easily given. But the case differs when the 
question pertains to a person known only through the pages of his- 
tory and possibly separated from us by centuries. Since tradition, 


1 Dom Columba Marmion, O.S.B., Christ the Life of the Soul (B. Herder 
Book Co: St. Louis; 1939), p. 208. The editors have added this quotation to 
Father Wilms’ penetrating analysis of the personality of St. Dominic to make ex- 
plicit its connection with the other articles on the relations between psy- 
chology and sanctity. 
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however, has handed down to us so much concerning the life of 
St. Dominic, we are not too venturesome when we attempt to de- 
lineate his character. . 

Dominic is in all instances characterized by calmness of reflection, 
clearness of thought, and keenness of intellect. He does not allow 
himself to be guided by momentary feelings and emotions, but al- 
ways surrenders to the intellect the right that is its own, that is, to 
make decisions. His philosophical and theological studies: at Gumiel 
and Palencia had given Dominic that training of the mind that 
later led him to judge all that he saw and heard, and all inward 
and outward demands made upon him, from a moral and religious 
standpoint. He remained a theologian all his life—ever faithful to 
his habit of study and ever cognizant of the fact that all things 
have their center in God. 


His manner was somewhat reflective and deliberative. Toward 
Diego, his bishop, he was compliant, giving precedence to him as to 
his superior, giving as one all on fire for any lofty ideal, whether 
conceived by himself or adopted from others. The idea of attacking 
the heretics by the very same methods which they were employing 


to spread their erroneous doctrines occurred to Dominic during the 
night while he stayed at the inn of his heretical host. On the fol- 
lowing day while on the journey he revealed his thoughts to the 
Bishop, who in his turn mentioned the subject to the delegates at 
Montpelier. 

After he had given much earnest thought to the new project, 
Dominic arrived at such practical conclusions that many disbelieved 
that the idea had originated with him. Notwithstanding the incen- 
tive he might have drawn from the words of his bishop, how- 
ever, regardless of the similarity of his concept with that of St. 
Francis, and apart from the hazy example of the Waldensians, to 
Dominic belongs the honor of having been the first to conceive the 
plan, and to have given it the form which he later bequeathed to 
his brethren as his last will and testament. The same holds with 
regard to the drawing up, the changing, and the final shaping of 
the constitutions of the Order. The result was a work so clear, so 
moderate, and so compact that every paragraph, indeed, every word 
—like the word of God—is directed toward the salvation of souls. 
Exceptional ability and clear-sightedness alone could unify so many 
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seemingly discordant elements for a common end: close union with 
God in contemplation and a complete dedication to the salvation of 
mankind. Dominic formulated his new ideal on the old Augustinian 
rule, not surrendering anything, but rather raising it into a higher 
sphere. His rule provided in the first place for a life in the cloister 
that would relinquish none of the severities of the old monastic 
orders; secondly, it prescribed a choral office that should vie with 
the divine services of the best canons regular; and, finally, it au- 
thorized missionary bands to go forth and to preach the gospel to 
men in every part of the world for longer or shorter periods as cir- 
cumstances and the needs of the times demanded. 

It is particularly in the founding of his Order and the first send- 
ing of his disciples that we note Dominic’s clear insight into af- 
fairs. At one time we find him delaying action, even over a period 
of years; at another, pressing forward with apparently undue haste 
to the completion of a project at hand. But in each case he was 
found to have followed the only correct course. “I know what I am 
doing,’ was invariably his response to the warnings, counselings, 
and petitions of his friends and associates. He did indeed know 
what he was doing, for he did everything at the instance of his clear, 
keen intellect. 

There are those who see in him a matter-of-fact man, a person 
without sympathy, warmth, or affection. If by sympathy (Gemut) 
we mean a bubbling up of the feelings, the enthusiasm following 
upon a momentary impression, then Dominic did, indeed, lack it; 
moreover, he discountenanced it among the brethren and even 
among the nuns, as his terse and moderate letters written to the 
latter at Madrid adequately prove. But, on the other hand, if by 
sympathy we understand an innermost strong leaning of the will to- 
ward a lofty ideal, then the charge must be totally discredited. 
Dominic was richly endowed with what is this termed sympathy. 
It was this characteristic which prompted him to make sacrifices 
for his ideal, to labor with astounding perseverance, to furnish 
food for the hungry poor by selling as a student his valuable and 
well-nigh indispensable books, and twice to offer himself in ransom 
as a slave. His eagerness to carry the truths of the gospel to the err- 
ing induced him to relinquish home, position, and honors at Osma 
and to take upon himself the inexpressible hardships of itinerant 
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preaching. For ten years he continued in this arduous life amid 
great privations, even in times of war. Indeed, one may say that he 
persevered in it to the end; for, when the affairs of the Order in- 
interrupted his preaching among the Albigensians in the south of 
France, the brethren continued the work Dominic had begun in 
Toulouse and Prouille. Always mindful, however, of this field of his 
early endeavor, he returned at every opportunity, encouraging the 
brethren and sisters who were carrying on the apostolate in these 
parts. What does this steadfastness of purpose prove, if not a spirit 
firmly grounded on a high ideal, and a will glowing with the ardor 
of love? 

The only grave anxiety that Dominic ever experienced concerned 
the two incompatible ideals in which he was intensely interested. As 
a newly ordained priest he had obeyed the call of Bishop Martin 
and had enrolled as a member of the Chapter at Osma. On this oc- 
casion he had chosen as his ideal a life according to the Rule of 
Saint Augustine, doing so with the earnestness and clearly directed 
intention of a young man making his decision for life. During the 
years of his work among the Albigensians, however, there rose before 
his mind the vision of the apostle, poor for Christ’s sake, preach- 
ing unselfishly to men the words of truth—an ideal lofty and noble, 
loftier and more excellent, indeed, than the one he had proposed 
to himself at Osma. Reason urged that the greater good take pre- 
cedence over the lesser, but to Dominic the step seemed an act of 
disloyalty to his earlier ideal. His heart, however, yielded to his un- 
clouded intellect, and as in every instance Dominic allowed himself 
to be directed by the latter. He was prepared, for the sake of a 
higher ideal, to bear the bitter reproach of infidelity. Indeed, his 
soul-suffering can be understood only by those possessing true no- 
bility of heart. When later the Pope desired Dominic to choose as 
the foundation for his Order a rule already approved, his joy was 
commensurate with the grief and mental anguish he had _ before 
experienced. He could now be faithful to his first ideal and con- 
firm it in a renewed and higher form. 


Dominic’s firmness had nothing in common with stubbornness and 
obstinacy, as clearly seen by the manner in which he carried out 
his idea of poverty. Carefully considering the conditions of the 
time, he drafted his first constitution without any reference to 
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poverty, in order not to place a hindrance to the approbation of 
the Order. Up to the time of the first Chapter he tolerated rents, 
tithes, and maintenances. Only after the first General Chapter had 
adopted the strict version of the vow did Dominic insist upon its 
observance. The sacrifices it imposed on the brethren he amelior- 
ated by his own example and by the wonderful support of his 
prayers. 

Such were the natural prerequisites on which God’s providence 
based the great things He would accomplish through Dominic for the 
salvation of mankind: his clear and penetrating intellect and _ his 
lofty, devoted, and steadfast will. 


THe ASCETIC 


Dominic was an exponent of the late Middle Ages, an era of deep 
faith and markedly religious tendencies. The traditions handed 
down by his forebears, the lessons inculcated by his uncle at Gu- 
miel, and the teachings set forth by his instructors at Palencia were 
for Dominic an effective preparation for a Christian life—a life 


deeply grounded in piety and consistently formulated on the loft- 
iest principles of faith. 


Destined through baptism as a child of God and heir of heaven 
and called to conformity with Christ, Dominic felt himself obligated 
to combat the inner discordant forces of nature consequent upon 
original sin. Undue concessions granted to the senses become ob- 
stacles to the approach to Christ and impediments to eternal life. Spir- 
itual writers of the Middle Ages advocated the need of conver- 
sion—a turning away from worldly affairs, a subduing of the lower 
impulses, as well as a watching over, a regulating, and a govern- 
ing of the inner life; in short, they counseled the practice of as- 
ceticism. The Cathari of that day practiced an excessive asceticism. 
They held that the human body, as well as all the material world, 
was created by an evil principle and therefore was evil. Dominic 
knew that the human body, as all matter, comes from the creative 
hand of God; but he likewise knew that the discordant forces 
in man’s nature have need of being restored as far as possible to 
their original order through mortification and penance. Dominic 
consequently practiced asceticism. 
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We find this tendency toward mortification even in the little boy 
Dominic. His mother had told him that the Baby Jesus was laid in 
a manger because His mother Mary had no little bed for him. The 
next morning she found little Dominic asleep on the floor near his 
bed. The youthful sleeper was practicing asceticism, and doing so 
from the highest motive, a motive rather divined than understood: 
he wished to resemble Jesus. As a student Dominic abstained from 
wine altogether. In northern countries wine is not a common bev- 
erage, but the people living in southern climates partake of wine at 
every meal. Although Dominic had seen it served to the servants 
in his ancestral home, he denied himself the use of it, aware that 
many of his fellow-students by over-indulgence neglected their 
studies and committed moral excesses. 

At Osma, dissuaded by his prior from totally abstaining from 
wine, Dominic thereafter drank it mixed with water. Later, in his 
apostolic travels, he quenched his thirst at the village well before he 
sat down to a meal in the parish rectory or in a monastery not his 
own. In the use of food Dominic was likewise frugal. He had two 
dishes served to the brethren at each meal; he himself partook only 
of the first, and spent the remaining time in silence, intent upon 
the spiritual reading. To be sure, he fell asleep at times, spent with 
unremitting toil, travel, and vigils. All the hours of the day he de- 
voted to his fellow-men in preaching; the greater part of the night 
he spent in prayer, invoking the blessing of God upon his labors. 
He scourged himself to blood three times each night—once for his 
own sins, once in expiation for the sins of all mankind, and once 
for the suffering souls. More worthy of imitation, however, than 
austere penitential works, such as the use of the discipline and the 
hair shirt, is the example of his moderate and selfless use of the 
things necessary to sustain life. Regardless of how unsavory and un- 
palatable the food served might be, Dominic never found fault 
with it. The brethren were given first choice; indeed, the choice was 
forced upon them. The thirty convents that he founded all pro- 
vided a separate cell and bed for each religious, but St. Dominic 
himself had neither the one nor the other. When he was overcome 
by fatigue, he slept on the floor of the church or on a bench or 
on the street curb. 


Bodily mortification is indispensable, although differing in man- 
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ner and degree in individual cases. Of greater importance, how- 
ever, is discipline of the mind and the will. Dominic practiced 
bodily discipline in the sense in which it was understood in the 
Middle Ages, but not excessively, as far as is known. He bestowed 
at least equal attention on mental discipline. It is said of him that 
he spoke only of God or of the things concerning God. We are to 
understand this as meaning that he appraised things in their rela- 
tion to God: God’s greater glory and man’s salvation. He avoided 
all useless conversation and withdrew his mind from all distract- 
ing objects, keeping it ever directed to the things of God. His con- 
versation was never tiresome, despite the fact that a certain knight 
of Segovia, eager for his dinner, styled him a chatterer. 


His long hours of prayer bear witness to the control he had 
gained over his imagination, memory, and intellect. His ready obe- 
dience and his compliance with the wishes and appointments of 
superiors prove the restraint he exercised over his will. That was 
the reason why Diego by preference chose Dominic, his subprior, as 
companion on his journeys. The conceptions of no other person so 
closely coincided with his own as did Dominic’s, who, it might 
seem, had no opinion or will of his own. To be sure, he had 
both, but he refrained from revealing them when he believed he 


could better serve the cause by silence and compliance than by argu- 
ment and contradiction. ‘Toward Bishop Foulques and the defini- 
tors during the time of the General Chapter he showed a similar 
deference, and when the latter denied his request to go into the heath- 
en lands he acquiesced, though the refusal meant the frustrating of his 
most cherished desire. To the end he spent his energies in the interest 


of the Order. 


The docility with which he conducted himself in the midst of his 
brethren made him seem rather their servant than their superior. 
He did not immediately censure a willful transgression of the rule, 
but allowed time for the erring one to regain calmness of mind. 
This accomplished, he administered the correction in all kindness, 
yet in due conformity with the gravity of the offense. 

Outstanding among the traits which characterized the saintly 
founder was his abiding cheerfulness. This was not the want of re- 
straint or the levity of the children of the world, but rather the ra- 
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diating of an inner peace and a safe resting in the love of God. Its 
true source was the high estimation and the esteem that he enter- 
tained for his neighbor. To be humble and unassertive in good for- 
tune, hopeful and courageous in adversity, calm, and forbearing 
amid unwarranted demands and the daily vexations arising from 
the impetuousity of one and the awkwardness of another, to be al- 
ways calm interiorly as well as outwardly—these traits can only be 
the fruit of a rigorous and unremitting discipline. 


To this degree of asceticism Dominic had attained, and it gave 
him an almost irresistible power over men’s hearts. By this means 
he attracted, he reclaimed, he reconstructed, he renewed all. 

In the following lines Constantine of Orvieto gives us a true pen- 
picture of Dominic, as his contemporaries assure us. He writes: 
“The venerable Father, the Servant of God, Dominic, bore himself 
so nobly and so honorably, he was so penetrated with the love of 
God in all his actions, that a close observer could not fail to see in 
him a vessel of divine worthiness and grace, a vase adorned with 
rarest gems. When not moved to sympathy and compassion, he pre- 
served an unwavering equanimity of spirit. The testimony of a 
good conscience was mirrored in his features and revealed out- 
wardly the pleasing harmony of the inner man. His fellowmen. were 
conscious of it and felt drawn to him. He gained the love of all by 
his kindness and affability. Withal, he preserved such steadfastness 
of purpose in matters once well considered and resolved upon that 
rarely, if ever, could he be prevailed upon to alter his decisions. In 
all places and under all circumstances—journeying with a compan- 
ion, stopping at the house of a friend, or availing himself of the 
hospitality of the great of this world or of prelates of the Church— 
in every instance he had at his command a wealth of fertile and 
edifying thoughts wherewith he drew the hearts of his hearers to 
the love of Christ and to a disdain for the world. Rarely did his 
ordinary conversation not touch on some virtue, for since his mind 
was wholly engrossed with the loftiest thoughts, his lips uttered no 
vain or idle word. Always and everywhere, in word and in act, he 
was the apostle. No one was more affable and at the same time 
more deferential among the brethren; no one equalled him in vig- 
ilant and persevering prayer. All found the most cordial reception, 
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because he loved all and was loved by all. He had chosen for his 
motto: Rejoice with those who rejoice, weep with those who weep.” 


THe Mystic 

Dominic was pre-eminently a man of prayer. His biographers 
without exception speak of his recollection and prayerfulness. At 
every leisure moment of the day, they tell us, he raised his soul 
to God, and the long hours of each night he passed at the foot of 
the altar in intimate converse with his Eucharistic Lord. During the 
holy Sacrifice of the Mass, the daily celebration of which he rare- 
ly omitted, he not infrequently wept copious tears. So vividly was 
he impressed with the divine Presence of the altar that seemingly 
he beheld the Savior with his bodily eyes. Realizing the immense 
love of the Incarnate Son of God, his emotions at times so over- 
powered him as to oblige him to absent himself from the conven- 
tual Mass in order not to be a cause of distraction to the brethren. 

It is hardly conceivable that God would withhold the graces of 
the mystical life from a soul that was thus striving to approach 
Him. These graces, as is well known, are a very part of the super- 
natural order. For this reason every soul is equipped with the sev- 
en gifts of the Holy Ghost at baptism. Every Christian, if he is 
mindful of the endowment he has received and is faithful in cor- 
responding with it, can and should gain enlightenment concerning 
the highest truths of faith. Through the gifts of wisdom and un- 
derstanding he will arrive at a far deeper insight into these truths 
than he could attain through the most detailed instructions. Recog- 
nizing the significance of the mysteries of faith more fully, the de- 
vout Catholic will turn them to better account for his spiritual life. 
Through the gifts of knowledge and counsel he is enabled to use 
material things with a view of their eternal values and to acquire 
a tender sensitiveness for what is meet and just. The three remain- 
ing gifts lay hold on the will and help it overcome the difficulties 
that are met with in the performance of actions which the intellect 
has recognized as good, and the heart, by a movement of love, has 
rightly evaluated. These gifts urge the soul on to heroic deeds, 
deeds that appear foolish and extravagant in the eyes of the spir- 
itually less gifted. 


* Legenda S. Dominici, Cap. XLVII. 
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Regarded in the light of this carly-established conception of mys- 
ticism, Dominic bears the stamp of a true mystic. His ardor in 
prayer, his emotions, and his copious tears far exceed the ordinary 
workings of a purely ascetical life; they point definitely to an 
intervention of the Holy Spirit. Even accepted in a more restricted 
sense——namely, as implying characteristic powers, the gratuitous 
gifts conferred directly for the good of others—the term “mystic” 
can still in all truth be applied to Dominic. Again and again we 
also find the charisms exemplified in his life. Visions and ecstasies 
were of frequent occurrence—the naturally invisible either becom- 
ing visible to the bodily eye, or portraying itself on the imagina- 
tion, or communicating itself directly to the intellect. 

Dominic was a silent man. Least of all did he communicate to 
others, matters pertaining to his inner self. When incautiously he 
made the slightest revelation about himself, he deeply regretted it 
as an unseemliness on his part. Thus he felt qualms of conscience 
when, in praise of the divine mercy, he revealed to the prior of 
Casamare that he had never earnestly requested anything in prayer 
without having been heard; and he was filled with remorse when 


on his deathbed he testified to his stainless chastity of body and 
soul. 


These special graces were probably far more common in Domi- 
nic’s life than is generally believed. Definitely known is his predic- 
tion of the death of the King of Aragon, who lost his life in the 
battle of Muret. In the image of the falling tree and escaping birds 
the Saint saw and intimated the death near Toulouse of Simon de 
Montfort. Jordan also regards the first sending forth of the breth- 
ren as a divinely inspired action. Abbot Matthew was induced to 
resign his office at the chapter-house at Castres on seeing the Saint 
in an ecstasy and raised a yard above the ground. A similar rap- 
ture is related by Blessed Cecilia taking place in the Mass Domi- 
nic said before recalling to life the young man Napoleon. In the 
process of canonization there is also mention of his restoring to life 
the architect who, while employed in the crypt of the Dominican 
monastery, had been killed by a falling wall. Those friars who had 
hastened to the scene of the disaster were greatly disturbed and 
filled with anxiety about the spiritual state of the unfortunate man. 
Furthermore, they feared that the accident would occasion an up- 
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rising among the people, who at the time were not favorably dis. 
posed toward the new order. Then it was that the saintly Father 
put his full trust in the Lord. He could not brook in his disciples 
their want of trust in God and therefore commanded that the bod) 
of the dead man be removed from the debris and brought to him; 
then, by the power of his prayer, he instantly restored life and 
vigor to the inanimate body. We find recorded also the miracles of 
the multiplication of the bread at Bologna, the cure of the blind 
man through the imposition of hands, and the healing of a sick 
child whose mother, having recourse to the Saint, received the an- 
swer, “Go, I shall pray for her.” 

On account of the intimate relation that the mystic bears to 
God, he is the foremost enemy of the evil one, and singled out for 
his most furious attacks. Thus it is that diabolic forces are found at 
work in the life of St. Dominic. An eyewitness testifies that some 
women led into error by the Albigensians became disturbed after 
hearing the Saint preach and later came to him in the church to 
ask his advice. In order to convince them of the falsity of Albigen- 
sian teaching, Dominic said: “I will show you him whom you have 
been serving.” In that instant a hideous black monster appeared, 
but at the beck of the servant of God the horrible specter again 
vanished from sight. The recluse Benedicta near the church at 
Bologna was possessed by an evil spirit. Dominic set her free; yet 
when later the exorcism from the evil spirit proved less salutary to 
her than her previous state, he permitted the devil again to molest 
her from time to time. 

The power of exorcisms and miracles, of prophecy and visions, is 
sometimes bestowed by God on persons whose lives are not morally 
irreproachable. Supernatural phenomena, therefore, are not neces 
sarily a proof of sanctity. The only unfailing guarantee for true 
holiness of life is the enlightenment grounded on the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost and on the secret impulses of the gifts of piety and 
fortitude that prompt the practice of heroic virtue. 

“If by a mystic we understand a contemplative wholly dissociated 
from the apostolate; a hermit, shunning converse with men; or a 
monk, hiding from the world, then Dominic was not a mystic. Firm- 
ly established in faith and wholly dedicated to God, he devoted 
himself to the salvation of men with all his powers and capabilities 
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solely for the sake of God. He left the quiet of solitude and went 
among men. He interrupted his prayer and proceeded from con- 
templation to preaching, not because he was less a contemplative, 
but because he wished to share with others the fruit of his contem- 
plation. 


THe APOSTLE 


When God through the prevailing Albigensian heresy called St. 
Dominic to the active apostolate, his habit of contemplative prayer 
and nightly watching, far from hindering his work for souls, proved 
the most fruitful source whence he drew the blessing of God upon 
his ministry. Contemplata aliis tradere: Yo preach to others the 
truth contemplated—not the truth simply studied or made. the sub- 
ject of meditation according to the rules of asceticism, or considered 
in the light of its importance for one’s personal needs, or for rend- 
ering it intelligible to others. Greater by far will be the benefit de- 
rived when the truths have been evaluated under the influence of 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost and have been brought to bear on one’s 
spiritual life. The mystic speaks with a greater conviction and with 
an intenser inner warmth; he more easily moves his hearers to re- 
solve doing the absolutely necessary when they realize that- the 
preacher himself does far more than he asks of his audience. 

Dominic had seriously applied himself to the study of the divine 
truths; he had again and again made them the subject of his medi- 
tations and of contemplation. The contents of his sermons for this 
reason were deserving of the name: contemplata. In the estima- 
tion of his contemporaries Dominic was a divinely-favored preacher. 
Brother Ventura says of him that he wanted to speak of God al- 
ways and everywhere, even on his journeys. Arriving at one of his 
convents, he had the community come together for a religious con- 
ference. Tears often welled from his eyes as he spoke and his words 
often brought tears to the eyes of his listeners as well. On his deathbed 
he addressed first the novices and afterward the other members. 


That Dominic was a great and zealous preacher of the word of 
God, and that he defended the truth against its enemies with the 
greatest prudence, diligence, and steadfastness is the constant testi- 
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mony of his contemporaries.* In doing so he was not influenced 
by hatred or dislike of others, for he loved all men. The enmities 
resulting from his preaching did not intimidate and deter him, nor 
did the slightness of the success that at times attended his labors 
discourage him. No record of his ever having brought back into 
the fold the inhabitants of an entire town or village exists. Domi- 
nic had to wrestle for every individual soul; but each soul that he 
succeeded in gaining for the truth or advancement in a virtuous 
life was a satisfaction and a joy to him. These he always cher- 
ished, befriending them at the cost of time and convenience. 


Dominic did not restrict his apostolic labors only to the conver- 
sion of the heretics. The plight of the land of his birth pointed 
out to him a new field of missionary endeavor. ‘The Moors had 
conquered Spain and were still in possession of a large part of it. 
They had been checked by force of arms, and justly so, for an in- 
truder and usurper may be held back in this manner. If this method 
is used, however, one may ask: How will pagan nations ever be 
won for the faith? Diego had planned a peaceful conquest of the 
Mohammedans. He realized, however, that the missionary who 
crossed the borders of these regions would be exposing himself to 
a violent death at the hands of the fanatics, but the prospect did 
not intimidate him. Dominic was, in fact, much attracted by it. Al 
though Diego’s plans came to naught because the Pope refused to 
approve them, Dominic, in after years, often recalled these early 
aspirations. 

Dominic had founded his Order with the express purpose of 
evangelizing all men, irrespective of nationality or race. Now he 
wished, as an example to his followers, to take upon himself the 
most arduous labors. He would choose for his field the distant 
heathen lands and would there, as he hoped, gain the much coveted 
crown of martyrdom. At the General Chapter he asked to be re- 
lieved of the government of the Order to enable him to preach the 
gospel to the Prussian and Cuman nations, but his request was 
not granted. Dominic, like St. Stephen, would die for his people; 
like St. Paul, he would become an apostle to the pagans. 


3Cf. “Proceso de Canonizacién de Santo Domingo; Actas de los Testigos 
de Bolonia, Tolosa,” Santo Domingo de Guzman (B.A.C.: Madrid; 1947), pp. 
235-252. 
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While a canon at Osma, St. Dominic had preached to the faith- 
ful. This he continued to do as he labored among the Albigen- 
sians, retaining the practice as one of the activities of his Order. 
He realized that the tragic defection of the masses of the faithful 
had occurred in southern France because the truths of the gospel 
had not been adequately preached to them. In the course of long 
years he endeavored to impart to the Catholics of those regions a 
clearer knowledge and a better understanding of the truths of faith 
and of moral integrity. From this point of view the conversion of 
lapsed Catholics was not so striking as the return of a heretic to 
the true faith, but the consequences in the case of the former were 
more far-reaching, more frequent, and, doubtlessly, more fruitful. 
The preaching of the Saint not only secured the faithful against 
forfeiting their rightful heritage, but it strengthened, quickened, 
and intensified Christian living. It was just such a spiritual renewal 
that he desired his Order to bring about throughout the Church. 
Pope Honorius had rightly named it Ordo Praedicatorum. 

With equal zeal Dominic ministered to souls striving for perfec- 
tion. When stopping at a convent of his own, he daily addressed 
the community, or, at least, led the evening collatio, a discourse on 
the religious life carried on in the form of conversation. Thus he 
endeavored to renew their zeal for advancement in the spiritual 
life. He did the same in other religious houses when the occasion 
presented itself. The nuns in convents founded by him could not 
complain of being neglected: he frequently addressed them on 
spiritual subjects, encouraging them to begin each new day with 
renewed fervor. Lastly, he ministered to all with whom he came 
in contact, instructing, admonishing, and encouraging as he saw 
the need of it. For himself and his companion, Dominic one day 
obtained from God the gift of tongues. Some German pilgrims had 
shared with them their supply of food, so that for several days they 
had no need of begging. To express his gratitude toward these good 
people Dominic prayed that they might be enabled to understand 
the words he should address to them. His prayer was answered, 
and for the rest of the way Dominic conversed in the German 
tongue with the German pilgrims. 


Dominic, in adopting so wide a scope for his apostolic labors, 
singularly characterized in his own person the personality of Christ 
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and left this as an ideal to his Order. Before his mental gaze there 
was the model, Jesus Christ, in His three years of public life. He 
visioned the Savior delivering His Sermon on the Mount to a large 
concourse of people, addressing from the boat of Peter an au. 
dience on the strand, instructing Nicodemus by night, arousing the 
woman at the well to a consciousness of her sinful life; the same 
Savior pronouncing the terrible words of woe on the Pharisees, and 
convincing the Sadducees of the error of their teaching; and lastly, 
the Savior announcing the joyous tidings of salvation. These ex. 
amples Dominic had studied and imitated so faithfully that to his 
sons he was like another Christ, and an incentive toward attaining 
the ideal of the Order, the preaching of the gospel to all men. 


THE SAINT 


Holiness implies freedom from sin and the full unfolding of the 
virtues proper to one’s state in life. Because all virtue truly de. 
serving of the name is grounded in love and influenced by love, 
it may be said that holiness implies purity and love. Since love ex- 


cludes mortal sin and even deliberate venial sin, the terms sanctity 
and perfect love are sometimes used synonymously. Thus consider- 
ed, all men are under obligation to attain sanctity. Even under the 
Old Law God demanded this: “I am the Almighty God! walk be. 
fore me, and be perfect.’’* This sanctity, required of all, may con- 
ceal itself from its possessor, so that he may not be cognizant of his 
state; and also those with whom he lives may have only a vague 
awareness of his greatness. He walks at their side, modest and un- 
assuming; if they knew him as he really is, they would fall on 
their knees in his presence. 

There is no doubt that Dominic had attained sanctity in the 
sense in which all are bound to attain it. Anyone who has preserved 
his baptismal innocence and has relinquished all earthly things for 
the love of God and the salvation of men has certainly arrived at 
holiness. We may, however, think of a saint in a more restricted 
sense. To such a soul God reveals Himself anew as the Holy One 
and the Sanctifier. The inner perfection of this soul will reveal it 
self outwardly in heroic acts, such as martyrdom. The martyr give 


4 Gen. 17:1. 
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his life for the faith or in fidelity to a Christian virtue; and in giv- 
ing his life he gives also all he has to God in a heroic act of love. 

Dominic did not die a martyr’s death, but he had a great desire 
for martyrdom. On one occasion he expressed his longing to un- 
dergo a slow and excruciating death for the faith. He wished his 
body to be cut to pieces, the severed parts to be held up for him 
to see, his eyes to be dug out and himself left in a pool of blood to 
die in torture. His wish was not fulfilled; instead of being sent 
to heathen lands as he had requested, he was obliged to keep the 
leadership of the Order to the end. 

Yet perfection of love also exists apart from martyrdom. Flashes 
of the supernatural will in that case be the sign by which God 
will reveal His saints. They do not take the ordinary supernatural 
view and conception of life, but theirs is a faith so profound that 
it manifests itself in deeds which even to the earnest Christian 
sem exaggerated and fanatical. In this spirit of faith did Dominic 
understand and practice poverty and make it binding on the 
members of his Order. To some this action seemed an extreme 
measure, yet it was an ideal that gained favor and acceptance at 
the first general chapter. Later, because of prevailing conditions, a 
modification became necessary, and the practices that had obtained 
before the first chapter were again adopted. ; 

The saint, imbued with the perfection of love, manifests the 
emotions of his heart and the ardor of his devotion in such a way 
that they often annoy and disturb others in their prayers and may 
even disrupt the liturgy of the divine service. Dominic could not say 
Mass without being moved to tears, for the Savior became visible to 
his bodily eyes when with lovely faith he gazed on the sacred Host. 
He experienced like emotions when present at the Masses offered 
by other priests. To avoid disturbing the brethren unnecessarily, 
he at times absented himself from the conventual Mass. 

The saint must serve his fellowmen, forgetful of self. Dominic 
gave what he possessed of earthly goods and all he might have 
possessed in order to assist those in need, irrespective of faith, de- 
sent, or nationality. His services were not those of isolated acts; 
they were his life’s work—first as an itinerant preacher among the 
\lbigensians and later as the founder of his Order. On all his jour- 
neys he carried about with him the Gospel of St. Matthew and the 
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Epistles of St. Paul. These writings he knew verbatim. Why, then, 
did he burden himself with them on journeys that were in them. 
selves very fatiguing? The Saint used these works for study, and he 
believed he could do this more effectively if the text was before his 
eyes while he was considering it. By this example he impressed on 
his followers the necessity of constant study. At one time these 
books fell into the water and were carried away by the stream; he 
received them back again unmarred. God, by a miraculous inter. 
vention, proved that He was pleased by Dominic’s constant applica. 
tion to study. 

On arriving at a place, Dominic’s first visit was to his Eucharis 
tic Lord. There he spent many hours of the day and the greater 
part of the night. To many, doubtless, this seemed extreme. While 
the Saint was staying at the chapter-house at Castres, the Prior 
found him at the dinner hour raised a yard above the floor. God 
had put His mark of approval on His servant’s zeal in prayer. 


It is the portion of a saint that, being set for a sign to men, he 
should pass through the night of the senses and of the spirit; 


that he should suffer disquietude, endure anxiety almost to the 
point of being distraught. Did Dominic experience these trials? 
We know how he usually spent the night after a wearisome day of 
preaching. We find him kneeling alone in the dark church. He 
prays, silently at first, then aloud; he wrings his hands, he cries 
out, he laments, he moans. What are the harassing thoughts that are 
tormenting his soul? Before his spirit passes the mystery of man’s 
redemption. He recalls the glad tidings that the Redeemer an- 
nounced to the world. Dominic himself had spent a part of the day 
preaching the saving truths of the gospel to men. But why do % 
few believe these truths? Why do so few accept them? Jesus has 
manifested His extreme love for men, has loved them to the end, to 
the death of the Cross. Is any return made to him for so great a 
love? What will become of the many who do not believe, who do 
not love? This uncertainty concerning man’s eternal destiny is Dom- 
inic’s dark night; his fear regarding their salvation is the cause ol 
his disquietude. His anxiety is not for himself, not for the souk 
that are of good will, but for the unrepenting sinners. For them he 
takes up the discipline and scourges himself to blood, adding what 
he can to the sufferings that his Savior endured for man’s redemp- 
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tion. He sobs, he implores mercy; totally exhausted, he falls pros- 
trate; but even sleep does not bring relief to his anguished spirit. 
Thus Dominic was the counterpart of the Savior not only in pro- 
caiming to men the good news of salvation, but also in suffering 
as Christ did. 

It is not in our power to describe the beatitude which Dominic 
now enjoys in heaven, but we can gain some understanding of the 
honor that is accorded him in the Church when we ‘study her 
liturgy on the Saint’s feastday, which is observed throughout the 
Catholic world on August fourth. Here are recalled all those natural 
characteristics of penetrating intellect and steadfastness of will 
transfigured by the grace of Christ which so shine forth in his as- 
cetical and mystical life. Here, in the praises of antiphons and 
hymns, are celebrated the special graces of his supernatural person- 
ality which make him so perfectly the image of Christ. Here, as 
she chants the praises of God, the Church rejoices in the generous 
response of Dominic, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to the 
gifts with which Christ would make him perfect: for thus did he 
acquire holiness. 


But above all it is Dominic the apostle set before our eyes. Light 
of the Church, preacher of grace, contender against heresy by word 
and miracles, herald of salvation, father and founder of the Order 
of Preachers—such is ethe personality of this saint, whose human 
personality has been transformed by the grace of God into a di- 
vine personality, the personality of Jesus Christ. 





The Queen's Zeal 


Mother Lillian Clark, r. c. 


OVE coins its own vocabulary and never wearies fabricating 
L names for the beloved. So through the centuries, Mary’s marvel- 
ing children seeking to express their love for her have multiplied 
endearing titles, names in themselves kaleidoscopic, inviting now 
this appreciation, now that, and lending themselves, likewise, now to 
one interpretation and again to another. 


As the retreat movement inches its way up and down the land, 
more and more people become familiar with thinking of God’ 
mother as “Our Lady of the Cenacle,” a title regarded by many as 
of recent origin though in reality it antedates by many centuries 
“Our Lady of the Rosary,” “Our Lady of Lourdes,” and other 
more universally used. With it goes the generally accepted concept 
of Mary wrapped for the second time in the hush of divine expec- 
tancy. It brings to mind the days approaching Pentecost, the days 
of that first Christian retreat when the one hundred, and more, 
surrounding Mary in the hallowed room of the Last Supper, the 
Cenacle of Jerusalem, were all utterly bent on carrying out the las 
behest of the Master given with His farewell to them on the mount 
of the Ascension: “Stay you in the city, till you be endued with 
power from on high.”? 

Thus for the most part Our Lady of the Cenacle is envisioned by 
the Church’s children as a prayerful figure, silent and _ recollected. 


1Luke 24:49. 
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This concept rightly emphasizes prayer, which must always be the 
substratum of every earnest life as well as its ascending perfume. 
Indeed, the Church itself emphasizes prayer in the beautiful Mass 
composed for the feast of Our Lady of the Cenacle. This feast, 
happily, has been assigned to the Saturday following Ascension 
Thursday, when the liturgy contemplates the nascent Church gath- 
eed around Mary, persevering with her in prayer, supplicating 
for the promised Paraclete. 

With the passing centuries, quite naturally, this title of Our Lady 
has become closely identified with the great feast of Pentecost, 
so closely in fact, that the paintings depicting the descent of the 
Holy Ghost are used to represent Mary as Our Lady of the Cen- 
acle. But, we may ask, is even a representation of this transcend- 
ing event adequate to express that portion of Our Lady’s life which 
began at Pentecost? Are these nine days before Pentecost truly char- 
acteristic of Mary’s Cenacle life now opening? How representative 
is this short period of the subsequent years spent in those hallowed 
walls, or how representative even of the days immediately after 
Pentecost? Is stopping here not to be present at the Queen’s coro- 
nation, to catch, perchance, the keynote of her reign yet to fail to 
follow through? Would not failure to go further into this period of 
Our Lady’s life be somewhat parallel to omitting in the life of our 
Lord the thirty years—the fruitful hidden ones of Nazereth? Only 
here it would be to pass over Mary’s active years—her public life, 
if we may use the term. 


In Christ’s religious plan, Pentecost was a momentous, towering, 
and surpassing event, even the birthday of His Church, and in the 
life of His Mother it was her second overshadowing by the Holy 
Ghost, her second preparation and her glorious introduction to the 
dozen critical revolutionary years to follow. Sometimes the criticism 
is heard that Christian art is misleading. Is it not rather that we 
are unfair to Christian art? Do we not frequently strive, as in this 
instance, to make an artist’s representation of one event, or phase, 
suffice for the significant years which follow? 


Artists, reverent of mood, skilful of brush, and facile of pen are 
needed to penetrate into the years ushered in by the coming of the 
Holy Ghost—artists enamored of Mary, who will pick up her life’s 
tory as she emerges from the Pentecostal scene, giving us Our Lady 
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of the Cenacle in the series of events which indicate her exuber. 
ance of Catholic action during those eventful years of Church or 
ganization. 

A visitor comes to Jerusalem. It is within the year of Pentecost 
and his host is one of the new Christians. “Did you know the 
Christ?” he asks. “What of his appearance? Describe him for me.” 
The Christian, his face transfixed, eloquently exhausts adjectives, 
Then he adds, “He had his mother’s eyes, her benign dignity, her 
radiant smile, her way of speaking. Let us go to the Cenacle. If you 
watch her at work you will see Him, the same expression, the same 
carriage, gestures—in her voice you will hear His tones.” 


Watch her at work! What work? What indeed was Mary, Our 
Lady of the Cenacle, doing in “the space of life between” Pente- 
cost and her assumption? Hers was a matchless equipment cer- 
tainly, for “our tainted nature’s solitary boast’ ever vibrant with the 
fullness of grace, enjoyed the unclouded intellect and the vigorous 
physical life consequent on her Immaculate Conception. Grace is 
active. Intelligence is active. Life is active. To what, we ask urgent- 
ly, were these sacred and gigantic energies applied and to what 
were they consecrated? To what, indeed, if not to the development 
of her Son’s Church. The Bride of Christ was the absorbing love of 
His followers, apostles, and disciples alike. The Church was pre- 
eminently the work of the moment. Mary cradles its infant form, 
her Son’s mystical body, as in Bethlehem she cradled His human 
body. How well she knew the outlines of His great design! To the 
completion of His plans, their expansion and development—to 
this henceforth her life and love were pledged. To this she brought 
a mother’s unflagging interest, a mother’s instinct, a mother’s peren- 
nial enthusiasm and tireless activity. To this she brought her un- 
rivaled forces of intellect and will and heavenly inspiration. To 
this, besides, she brought the success of a dauntless confidence and 
the incomparable devotion of a strong and tender love. 

Through the eyes of the Old Law she watched the new unfold. 
Come of a line of Kings, a Queen, she gave her all to the extend- 
ing of a kingdom — her Son’s progressive occupation of human 
hearts. 

Were these days, days of prayer? Yes, of fervent, persevering 
prayer, but not exclusively so as were the pre-Pentecostal days. 
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Beginning with the three thousand won by Peter’s Pentecostal 
ermon, we behold the years bursting rather than unfolding. Would 
it be overstating to say that the history of each successive day at 
the Cenacle until the dispersion of the apostles was one of unnum- 
bered conversions? The Spirit of God breathes where He will. With 
cam outlook and a crystal clear vision born of grace, Mary from 
the upper room watched the light of faith catching now here, now 
there, in rapid succession, and just as rapidly she saw the favored 
mes begin their quest—a quest for truth leading them to Mount 
Sion and the new-born Church. But yesterday with the apostles she 
had been lost in the solitude of prayer and submerged in the graces 
lavished upon her by God’s Holy Spirit and now overnight, or 
rather with the passing of a morning, what a change had come! 
How her admiring children would love to know her reactions and 
those of the Twelve to this new situation with its countless 
exigencies! Peter and James and John and other apostles would 
baptize, yes, but how would the throngs besieging the first Chris- 
tian information center be handled? What was Mary’s part here, 


Mary in the Cenacle surrounded by the multitude of Abraham’s 
eed, seeking to learn the doctrine of Christ? 


Again, it was Peter and James and John and the others who 
preached, but they discoursed on the doctrines of Mary’s Son; they 
formulated a creed—-His creed; they administered His sacraments. 
In time, even, some would write His life. Would Mary be passive 
here? What mother could be? What would be her contribution to 
the tremendously significant work of the formation of the gospel 
versions, with their living pictures and wealth of precious detail. 
How great would her influence be in preserving unity in the 
Church’s system, in faith, in doctrine, in forms, and in religious 
expression, and for fostering the spirit of her Son in His world- 
wide, time-enduring institution of which He is the Head, we the 
members, she the Mother. 

Launching a Church, was a herculean task. Its organization was 
the ultimate in responsibilities. Could it be undertaken even by 
this group, Christ-chosen and Christ-minded, save gathered near the 
Mediatrix of all Grace? May art and literature and song proclaim 


to the world the priceless boon it was to the apostles to possess the 
Seat of Wisdom—Our Lady of the Cenacle. 





friendship 


Sister M. Assumpta O’ Hanlon, O,P. 


he capacity for friendship is one of God’s richest endowments 

of the human heart, for to a great extent it is friendship that 
discovers and perfects the essential beauties of character. Moreover, 
as Aristotle points out, friendship is the efficient directive to a suc- 
cessful and virtuous life, for it “helps the young to keep from error; 
it aids the old by supplying their needs and compensating for their 
deficiencies in action; and those who are in their prime it stimu 
lates to noble deeds, because with friends they are better able to de. 
vise plans to carry them out.” * 

Everyone, unless he be a Scrooge, is irresistibly attracted by friend- 
ship, for experience commends it, age enhances it, truth immortal- 
izes it, and fancy adorns it with gems chosen from the caskets of 
romance. In consequence, stories of great friendships enrich the sec- 
ular literature oft every land: Roland and Oliver, Hamlet and Hora- 
tio, Rosalind and Celia, Nisus and Euryalus, are classic types of 
friendship which find a counterpart in every race and generation, 
and which symbolize the guidance, strength, and comfort to be en- 
joyed in friendship. 

The Bible also extols and advises friendship. Ecclesiasticus and 
Proverbs abound in counsels regarding it: “Separate thyself from thy 
enemies, and take heed of thy friends. A faithful friend is the medi 
cine of life and immortality: and they that fear the Lord shall find 
him. He that feareth God shall likewise have good friendships: be- 
cause according to him shall his friend be.” The second Book of 


1 Nicomachean Ethics, VIII, 1. 
2 Ecclus. 6:13, 16-17. 
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Kings records the sorrows that beset the heart at the loss of a true 
friend: “How I grieve for thee, my brother Jonathan: exceeding 
beautiful and amiable to me above the love of women. As the mother 
loveth her only son, so did I love thee.” ° 


The New Testament records the unexpected instance of St. Paul’s 
friendship; unexpected, because one does not readily associate the 
rugged, forthright Paul with the sentiments which he expresses in 
his epistle to Timothy. The Apostle having braved the dangers of 
the East, suffered shipwreck, endured stripes and tortures for the 
faith, is at length arrested and imprisoned. Awaiting the day of his 
execution, he is consumed with loneliness, and yearns for the com- 
pany of his friend. It is the perfection of human friendship that he 
reveals in his second letter to Timothy, because he first urges him 
toremain firm and active in the cause of Christ, the supreme Friend, 
and then, with a humanness so lovable in St. Paul, he reveals against 
a background of rigid self-sacrifice, a heart-sick longing: “‘Make haste 
to come to me quickly for Demas hath left me, loving the present 
world, and is gone to Thessalonica: Crescens into Galatia, Titus into 
Dalmatia. Only Luke is with me. . . . At my first answer no man 
stood with me, but all forsook me: may it not be laid to their charge. 
But the Lord stood by me, and strengthened me. . . . Make haste 
to come before winter.” * 

St. Thomas Aquinas defines friendship as ‘‘a mutual love of good- 
will mutually known.” ® I know that I love my friend and that my 
frend loves me. My friend knows that he loves me, and that I love 
hm. The Angelic Doctor proceeds to explain that in every true 
frendship there are three necessary unions or bonds. The first is the 
union of likeness, which requires that friends be of the same na- 
ture, that is, they must be intellectual beings, for friendship exists 
in the will. The Emperor Caligula who loved his horse, treating it 
asa friend to the extent of having it shod with golden shoes and 
housed in a palatial stable, and finally naming it heir to his throne, 
was not creating a friendship, because man and horse are not of 


the same nature. “Friendship either finds or makes men equal,” says 
the proverb of Seneca. | 


STI Kings 1:26. 
4II Tim. 4:9-21. 


5$t. Thomas Aquinas, In decem libros ethicorum Aristotelis, VIII, 2. 
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The second is in a union of affection, or a union of wills, whereby 
a man who loves another, wills him good as he wills good to him. 
self. He likewise wards off evil from his friend as he shuns it for 
himself. This is why Aristotle calls a friend “a man’s other self,” 
and St. Augustine says: “Well did one say to his friend: thou half 
of my soul.” * Thus, “love is the vital principle uniting, or seeking 
to unite, two friends together.” ®° This union of affection does not 
allow friends to be satisfied with a superficial knowledge of each 
other, but urges them towards an intimate knowledge of all that 
pertains to each other. Each friend desires to penetrate to the other’ 
very soul. True friends, therefore, naturally desire the same thing, 
grieve at the same sorrows, and rejoice at the same joys. But friend. 
ship requires still more, namely, that for the sake of his friend a 
man love “all belonging to him, be they children, servants, or con- 
nected with him in any way. Indeed, so much do we love ou 
friends, that for their sake we love all who belong to them, even if 
they hate or hurt us.” ® 


The third union requisite to friendship is a real or effective union, 
It is the result of the foregoing unions, and is in effect a tending to 


come together, because as St. Thomas observes, “love moves man to 
desire and to seek the presence of his friend as suitable and belong. 
ing to him.” 7° Friends, therefore, desire to be together, to sit and 
talk with open heart, to pour out secrets and hopes, and to exchange 
unrestrained confidences. 


Thus we see that in true friendship, there must be _likenes 
of nature, a union of wills, which presupposes, or results in, a 
tendency to become like one’s friend in outlook and aspirations, and 
in a desire to know everything concerning him; and a longing 
for the presence of one’s friend, “for,” says St. Thomas, “if the loved 
one is present and possessed, pleasure or enjoyment ensues . . . but 
if the loved one be absent . . . sadness (arises) together with an 
intense desire to possess him.” ™ 


6 Nicomachean Ethics, VIII, 4. 

7 Conf., 1V, 6; PL, 32, 698. 

8 De Trin., VIII, 10. 

9 Summa theol., IIa Ilae, q. 23, a. 1. 
10 Jbid., Ia Ilae, q. 28, a. 1. 

11 Jbid., a. 5. 
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FRIENDSHIP WITH Gop 


When we ponder this sublime concept of friendship, our memory 
perhaps will summon in review, from life and literature, a long pag- 
eant of true friends. But in the dawn of Christianity it will find 
the supreme, the perfect example of friendship. There, God incar- 
nate sets the standard of Christian friendship: ““A new command- 
ment I give unto you: that you love one another, as I have loved you, 
that you also love one another. By this shall all men know that you 
are My disciples, if you have love one for another.” '* Moreover, 
Christ Himself claimed friendship with men and offered it to them: 
“You are my friends if you do the things that I command you.” * 
Thus God omnipotent, Love incarnate, declares Himself the Friend 
of man. 

Is it possible then that this doctrine of friendship can be applied 
to a union with God Himself? If so, our experimental knowledge of 
friendship will surely urge us to aspire to such delights divinized and 
made eternal. Let us examine it. 

In the light of what St. Thomas teaches concerning the unions 
requisite to friendship, it would seem at first that God and man as 


tof the partners in friendship are incompatible. How can there be like- 
g-f ness of nature between a creature and God? The human impossi- 
nd] bility is accentuated by the truth: “friendship either finds or makes 


men equal.” But it is God omnipotent who has devised love’s plan. 
In the words of St. John He explains its working: “Behold what 
manner of charity the Father hath bestowed on us, that we should 
be called and should be the sons of God.’ '* The sacrament of 
baptism infusing into the soul sanctifying grace gives it participation 
in the very nature of God. The Father “hath given us most great 
and precious promises,’ explains St. Peter, “that by these we may 
be made partakers of the divine nature.” ** Thus God puts into the 
baptized soul an imitation of His own divine nature. He divinizes 
the human nature of man. 

Thus the story of King Cophetua and the beggar maid, which 
we read with delight when children, is true in our own regard: the 


12 John 13:34-35. 
13 Tbid., 15:14. 

4] John 3:1. 
STI Pet. 1:4. 
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King of kings has raised us up from beggary to the status of “sons 
of God,” that we may share with Him the inexpressible delights of 
divine friendship. Thus the first requirement for friendship is as- 
sured, namely, likeness of nature. The union of wills whereby friends 
will good to each other, and each is conscious of reciprocated love, 
is present, too; present on the part of Christ for He has given us 
everything we possess, and is present on the part of man when he 
turns to Christ in charity. 

The real, or effective union, whereby friend yearns to be with 
friend, also has its parallel in friendship with God. “If anyone love 
Me,” says Christ, “he will keep My word, and My Father will love 
him, and We will come to him and will make our abode with 
him.” 7 Then as if such a promise were not enough, He repre- 
sents Himself as the insistent, the appealing lover seeking entrance to 
his friend: “Behold, I stand at the gate and knock. If anyone hear 
My voice, and open to Me the door, I will come in to him, and sup 
with him, and he with Me.” * Also, echoing a truth uttered so 
often by his divine Friend, St. John assures us: “If we love one 
another, God abideth in us and His charity is perfected in us... 
because He hath given us of His spirit.” ** God wills to be present 
with His friends and since His will is Love’s eternal law, He can be 
present. Indeed, He dwells within the very soul of His friend in 
such an intimate union that St. Paul affirms: “I live now, not J; 
but Christ liveth in me.” 7” 

In the tabernacle Christ has taken up His abode so that even His 
physical presence may not be wanting to His friends. Moreover, the 
sacred presence of this Friend within us is manifested in the count- 
less urgings and inspirations to do good which so frequently occur 
to us. This is His way of telling us that He is with us, guiding us 
through virtuous ways to eternal life, as only a supremely disinter- 
ested friend would do. 


CONTEMPLATION, THE KEY TO DIVINE FRIENDSHIP 


Friendship with Christ as a result of which God Himself dwells 
within the soul, is the privilege and happiness of every person living 


16 John 14:23. 

17 Apoc. 3:20. 

18 J John 4: 12-13. 
19 Gal. 2:20. 
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in the state of sanctifying grace, that is, of every baptized person 
who is not in the state of mortal sin. 

When sanctifying grace has taken possession of the soul, then one 
can, if he will, enjoy and appreciate heart-to-heart friendship with 
Christ within the intimacy of the three unions already outlined. But 
though the first two, union of likeness and that of affection, become 
effective whether we will it or not, the third, the real or effective 
union which demands that friends come together and talk with open 
heart, can easily remain an unclaimed privilege and delight simply 
because we have forgotten or neglected to avail ourselves of it. The 
practice of contemplation is the secret door to this union of friend- 
ship wherein “love moves man to desire and to seek the presence of 
his friend.”’ °° 

In contemplation, or silent communing with God, one “sits and 
talks with open heart” to Christ, the divine Friend, who loves with 
an everlasting love and knows with the omniscience of the Godhead. 
In such a union, St. Paul declared ecstatically: “Christ liveth in me”; 
and St. Teresa of Avila: “Scarcely had I begun to flee occasions of 
sin, and to give myself to prayer, than the Lord began to grant me 
favors. His Majesty quite often gave me the prayer of quiet and even 
that of union,” from the delights of which she declares “it was often 
impossible to detach myself.’’*! St. Dominic was so constantly engaged 
in the practice of this effective union, that his spiritual life is always 
summed up in the words: “He spoke only to God or of God.” We 
all have this same opportunity offered us. 

Because “from the fullness of the heart the mouth speaketh,” St. 
Paul, St. Teresa, St. Dominic, St. Catherine of Siena, and a host of 
other friends of Christ, could not rest until they had shared with 
the whole world the delights which they themselves experienced, and 
the mental visions which their enlightened intellects enjoyed. Look- 
ing on Christ in the intimacy of such friendship they learned in one 
glance more than all men could teach them. Their writings and 
teachings reveal what they learned. Their sufferings and apostolic 
labors, gladly undertaken, prove how trifling was every physical hard- 
ship in comparison with friendship with Christ. 


. 


-" Summa theol., Ia Iae, q. 28, a. 1. 





Schools of Spirituality 


Alvaro Huerga, O.P. 


7 question of the schools of spirituality can easily become 
and actually has become at times a source of much dispute, 
but it is not in any spirit of controversy that the present article is 
written. My purpose is much more positive and pleasant and like- 
wise much more practical. I intend to indicate as simply as possible 
and with the light of history and theology the variety of shades 
and colors which can be found in the knowledge and practice of 
the Christian life which, if rightly lived, can lead to sanctity. 

The point of departure is a Thomistic principle which is rich and 
profound in its significance in spite of its austere brevity: Grace 
does not destroy nature, but presupposes and perfects it. Just as 
in ordinary social life there are many kinds of persons, states, and 
professions, so also in the spiritual life there is a surprising variety 
of souls in whom sanctifying and actual grace will operate in dif- 
ferent ways. This is our point of departure. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this principle is no less con- 
soling, for it will show that the Catholic religion is one of liberty 
and comprehension. Notwithstanding the boundaries and _ limits 
clearly defined by its dogmatic and moral doctrine, the Church al- 
lows and actually provides an enormous latitude in regard to spir- 
itual movements, a variety of ways and ascetical methods which 
all converge at the one summit of Christian perfection. 

To appreciate the significance and practical value of the variety 
of ascetical methods and the different schools of spirituality, the 
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following points should be considered: the exact theological con- 
cept of the spiritual life, Christ as the model of the Christian life, 
the various modes or manifestations of the imitation of Christ, and 
the selection of the path to perfection which will suit the individual 
soul. It is patently impossible for a soul to follow all the paths or 
ways to perfection at one and the same time. Consequently, once 
the soul realizes that there are many paths to perfection and num- 
erous schools of spirituality, he must ask himself which of the paths 
will lead him more surely and easily to Christian perfection and 
sanctity, or which should be his school of spirituality. 


‘THEOLOGY OF THE SUPERNATURAL LIFE 


We often hear the expression “supernatural life’ but do all who 
use it understand what the phrase signifies? For not a few souls 
the concept of the spiritual life is almost unintelligible; it is like 
listening to beautiful music without being able to comprehend what 
the language of the musical notes wishes to convey; or like experi- 
encing a palpitation of the heart without knowing the phenomena 
that caused it. Nevertheless, knowledge of the spiritual life and 
mystical life is extremely desirable and ineffable. We are reminded 
of the words of Jesus at Jacob’s well in Sichar when He spoke to 
the Samaritan woman: “If thou didst know the gift of God!” ? 

Because of the intense interest which questions and problems of 
the life of the spirit have awakened in our day, marty persons feel 
the need of help and enlightenment. The preoccupation with such 
questions is itself the beginning of knowledge, but theology should 
supply the true and profound answer to this anxious searching. Un- 
doubtedly, one of the fundamental problems is to give an adequate 
answer and solution to that key question: What is the supernat- 
ural life, the mystical life? 


To give the answer, we must begin by restricting the field and 
clarifying the issue, lest we wander into sterile literary vagaries 
which would confuse rather than enlighten and would even lead 
some souls astray. With the aid of theology, illumined by faith, we 
shall reduce our response to three formulas, ranging from the gener- 
al and abstract to the concrete and particular. In other words, we 


1John 4:10. 
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shall study the concept of the supernatural life under three as- 
pects, each of which is closely associated with the others and. 
indeed, one proceeds from another. We shall thus be able to arrive 
at a concept of the supernatural life which is exact, theologically 
sound, and properly balanced. The three aspects referred to may 
be classified as the general ontological structure of the supernatural 
life, its differential ontological structure, and its individual psycho- 
logical structure. In simpler terms, we shall consider the unity of the 
supernatural life in itself, its division according to stages and states 
of life, and, finally, the supernatural life in the individual soul. 


Concerning the general ontological structure of the supernatural 
life, we must recall that man was created by God and raised to the 
supernatural order, an order which far exceeds man’s natural ca- 
pacity. He was made to the image and likeness of God.” But orig- 
inal sin destroyed that likeness, which was a free gift of God, and 
also wounded the image, which was man’s by nature. Through the 
infinite mercy of God, Christ restored fallen human nature, made 
an enemy of God through sin, and again made it possible for man 
to participate in the divine life through sanctifying grace. It is 
sanctifying grace which gives man a sharing in the divine nature 
and the very life of God Himself, and from that grace, as from the 
principle or soul of the supernatural life, flow the infused virtues, 
both theological and moral, which capacitate a man for perform- 
ing supernaturally meritorious actions. Sanctifying grace is in a very 
real sense the soul of that new life which develops and increases in 
much the same way as does the psychophysical life of man. Thus, 
man has at his disposal all the means necessary for attaining his 
ultimate end which is God, although not without effort and even 
struggle. Looked at in this way, the supernatural life is one, its 
unity stemming from the fact that all just souls possess the same 
radical principle of spiritual life and the same supernatural facul- 
ties or virtues by which they can perform supernaturally meritori- 
ous acts and thus attain their ultimate goal. 


The differential ontological structure of the supernatural life is 
based on the radical finiteness and limitation of the human capacity 
on the one hand, and the infinite richness and variety of grace on 


2 Cf. Gen. 1:26. 
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the other. It gives rise to a division or differentiation in the very 
unity of the spiritual life. The same supernatural life which was 
described in broad strokes in the preceding paragraph, can be sub- 
divided into the contemplative, the active, and the mixed lives. In 
the first, the spiritual life is concentrated predominantly in con- 
templative activity; in the second, activity in the external aposto- 
late is the primary manifestation; and in the third, there appears a 
harmonious union of contemplation and action. These three aspects 
of the supernatural life may be called the modes or manners of liv- 
ing the life of the spirit; grace is the interior principle which vivifies 
each one of them, giving them at the same time a variety which 
is beautiful and harmonious. 


Looking more closely at the concrete order of individual souls, 
we find another division of the one life of the spirit: the division 
into the various states of the spiritual life. St. Thomas gives three 
reasons for the classification of states: 


The difference of states and duties in the Church regards three 
things. In the first place it regards the perfection of the Church... . 
The fulness of grace, which is centered in Christ as Head, flows forth to 
His members in various ways, for the perfecting of the body of the 
Church. . . . Secondly, it regards the need of those actions which are 
necessary in the Church. For a diversity of actions requires a diversity of 
men appointed to them, in order that all things may be accomplished 
without delay or confusion. . . . Thirdly, this belongs to the dignity and 
beauty of the Church, which consist in a certain order.® 


As a result, every Christian soul finds itself in one of the pre- 
ceding subdivisions. It is in the contemplative, or active, or mixed 
life; it will pertain to the laity, to religious life, or to the hierarchi- 
cal order; and it will be, finally, in the purgative, the illuminative, 
or the unitive phase of the spiritual life. 


But when we reach the third aspect of the spiritual life—the 
supernatural life as it is lived in the particular individual soul— 
we come to the most interesting aspect. It is also the most practical 
and concrete aspect because it touches on matters which are the 
concern of psychology as well as theology. At this point the theo- 
logian has great need for the data and conclusions of the various 


3Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 183, a. 2. 
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branches of psychology —~ especially experimental, abnormal, and 
differential psychology. 

The supernatural life comes into being in a soul as soon as 
sanctifying grace has been infused into it by God, for grace is the 
principle and soul of our supernatural life. Nevertheless, any growth 
in the spiritual life will require more than the simple presence of 
grace; it will require the free and personal cooperation of each 
soul that possesses grace. Grace as such, although it is a true par- 
ticipation of the divine life and nature, although it transforms us 
and gives us even here on earth the promise and prelude of future 
glory, is nevertheless like the ferment that must develop and ex- 
pand and evolve until full perfection is reached. Of itself, grace 
cannot effect its own increase; it needs the supernatural powers or 
faculties which are the infused theological and moral virtues. These 
virtues, in turn, are not operative of and by themselves; they de- 
pend on the free use and willing cooperation of the individual 
Christian soul. Such is, succinctly, the supernatural organism which 
gives promise of that ‘“‘mystical evolution” which has been so mas- 


terfully expounded by Father Arintero.* 


Nature loses nothing with the reception of sanctifying grace; on 
the contrary, it gains. Human values, absorbed in the divine, collabo- 
rate in the work of spiritual perfection. Whatever is not intrinsical- 
ly evil can be salvaged, supernaturalized, and directed to the good of 
the soul and the glory of God. The history of the Church, which is 
the history of souls, gives us a magnificent example of the wisdom of 
incorporating the human values of art and culture into the service of 


God for the good of souls. 


The work of sanctification begins, then, with the purification of our 
senses and passions in order to alienate them from the cloying things 
of earth and subject them to the superior good of reason which seeks 
truth and loves the good. This process is known as the dark night of 
the senses. The infused virtues, which spring from sanctifying grace, 
illumine our reason and give us strength in this enterprise. Later 
comes the dark night of the spirit wherein our higher faculties are 
purified and strengthened and made docile to the motions of the 


4 J. G. Arintero, The Mystical Evolution, 2 vols. (B. Herder: St. Louis). 
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Holy Ghost. ‘Thus does the soul ascend to the summit of Mount Car- 
mel which is the height of perfection.” 

But we must not forget the other principle which is required in 
the work of sanctification: man’s free cooperation with the working of 
grace. God gives us the major part freely but it is necessary that man 
respond to the grace of God by his personal efforts. His powers have 
not been destroyed, but perfected. For that reason he must, on the 
one hand, flee from everything that could possibly destroy the grace 
that God has given him; on the other hand, he must cooperate free- 
ly and joyously in the work of his sanctification. From this personal 
effort and liberty springs merit. 

Man possesses a nature that is wounded and inclined to sin. With the 
help of grace he can exercise an almost complete domination over 
this nature and this domination is meritorious because of a fourfold 
power: 1) that of foresight, which enables him to avoid danger of 
sin; 2) the power of dominion or control, which enables him to main- 
tain a healthy equilibrium in the movements of his nature; 3) the 
power of stimulation, which awakens his operative faculties; and 4) 


the power of direction, which orientates these faculties to good and to 
virtue.” Thus there results a personal interior life which is eminently 
active. Grace operates through the exercise of the infused virtues, 
but man does not lose the stamp of his individual personality because 
his distinguishing characteristics are not destroyed, but perfected by 
grace. 


Therefore, the spiritual life of the individual is manifested by ac- 
tivity of some sort and it is extremely interesting to observe the vari- 
ous manifestations which are so personal and so vigorous in the soul 
of each saint. So rich and bounteous is grace that it effects in 
each individual a peculiar and distinct type of sanctity, so to speak. 
We know that every man has the same substantial nature, but the 
differences between individual men although they are accidental dif- 
ferences, make each what he is and prevent us from confusing him 
with others. So also the external manifestation of the spiritual life 
or the mystical state tends to accommodate itself to human modes 
of expression. Thus we see that the saints who have profoundly ex- 


* This whole process has been described in beautiful and moving words by St. 
John of the Cross in his Dark Night of the Soul and Ascent of Mount Carmel. 


®Cf. Tanquerey, Compendium theologiae asceticae et mystical, p. 38 f. 
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perienced the mystical union, write in a manner that is very personal 
and unique, although they are all writing about the same reality. We 
notice also that human language proves too weak a vehicle to convey 
the totality of what they wish to express, and for that reason the mys- 
tics are great inventors of new expressions. 


CHRIST THE MOopEL 


Our sanctification is the work of the three divine Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity, who dwell in the soul through sanctifying grace.’ But 
the very grace we receive has been merited for us by Christ on the 
Cross.° There is no mystery more joyful and sublime in all Catholic 
dogma, nor any mystery more fruitful than the work of redemption. 
Christ satisfies for our sins and thus returns to us the lost filiation as 
sons of God. For that purpose was He made man and clothed in our 
weak flesh. On becoming man, He became our Brother; and since 
He is the Son of God, He enabled us also to acquire a divine sonship.’ 


Christ is, therefore, the first-born among many brothers. He is also 
the Master who by word and example shows us the way to sanctity; 
even more, He Himself is the Way.'® And on the Cross He gives us 
life. So overwhelming is this mystery of the Cross that it made the 
heart of St. Paul leap for joy and exclaim that where sin has 
abounded, grace did more abound."' Christ is the source of life, of 
an abundant and deifying life. “I am come that they may have life, 
and may have it more abundantly.” * It makes it possible for us to 
put off the old man, the man of sin, and to put on the new man, the 
man of grace.’* This sanctifying action of Christ extends. to the 
entire Church which is His mystical body and the communion of all 
the faithful. Finally, the life which we have received from Christ is 
continually nourished through the sacraments, which are the channels 
of sanctification which Christ left us." 


7 Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theol., Ia, q. 43. 

8 Cf. ibid., IIIa, qq. 46 and 49. 

9 Cf. Rom. 8:14-5; I John 3:1. 

10Cf. John 14:6. 

11 Rom. 5:20. 

12 Tohn 10:10. 

13 Cf. Rom. 13:14; Col. 3:10; Eph. 4: 22-3. 

14 St. Thomas points out that in the sacraments as ordained to our sancti- 
fication three things can be distinguished: the cause of our sanctification, which 
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So we see that the supernatural life is a life of identification with 
Christ; an imitation of Christ. He is the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. But in spite of this superabundance of Christ’s giving, we can- 
not live the life of Christ nor can we go to Christ except in accord- 
ance with the limitations and restrictions of our being. That is to say, 
each one will imitate Christ in his own personalized way. Grace, we 
repeat, does not destroy, but perfects nature. We have already seen 
something of the variety of modes of the supernatural life. We 
must not forget that, lest we erroneously interpret what we are now 
to say about the schools of Catholic spirituality. 


SCHOOLS OF SPIRITUALITY 


At the very outset we shall clarify what we mean by the expression, 
“schools of spirituality.” We are not speaking of schools wherein aca- 
demic disputes are held nor of any coldly intellectual, speculative, 
and sterile quests for truth. When we use the expression “schools of 
spirituality’ we are referring to the special, concrete, and practical 
methods or modes of manifesting the Christian life. We also exclude 
all those false systems of spirituality which are aberrations and de- 
viations from the path of orthodoxy. 

Since the ontological structure of the supernatural life is unique, 
it follows that all the “schools of spirituality” will possess substantial- 
ly that same radical unity. And the one model, Christ, gives an 
added bond of unity and harmony. But recalling our oft-repeated 
principle that grace does not destroy nature but perfects it, we see 
that the supernatural life will have characteristics peculiar to each 
soul, as in the natural order each person has his distinguishing quali- 
ties. Then, too, the existence of an active life, a contemplative life, 
or a mixed life results in a variety of manifestations in the constella- 
tion of the saints, as do the varied states and professions among the 
laity and the hierarchy. Lastly, we should observe that theology has 
as one of its primary functions to make our faith a “reasonable 
service” ' and that when the mystics try to describe their experiences 
is the passion of Christ; the form of our sanctification, which is grace and 


the virtues; and the end of our sanctification, which is glory. Cf. Summa theol., 
IIIa, q. 60, a.3. 


15 Frequently we read in the Scriptures that Christ is formed in us and that 
our life is the life of Christ (cf. Gal. 4:19; John 6:58; Phil. 1:21). 
16Rom. 12:1. 
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they endeavor to fit their doctrine within a theological and social mis- 
sion of sanctity. 

Consequently, it should not be surprising that we speak of schools 
of spirituality. All these schools will have the same ontological skeleton 
or structure because the supernatural life is a unity as regards its 
end and its general means; but that does not preclude a diversity or 
variety in the coordination of those means to the end. Nor does it 
rule out the creation of different schools of spirituality for the prac- 
tical purpose of directing souls how to live perfectly as sons of God 
and to merit the eternal reward of glory. We have already published 
an article in this review in which we showed how one author, the great 
teacher of souls, Louis of Granada, placed his stamp of approval on 
the various spiritual methods.’* He has furnished us with added justi- 
fication for the existence of schools of spirituality based on particular 
spiritual writers or founders of religious orders, who strive to lead 
their followers by select means which are preferred to but not exclu- 
sive of other means. On the common foundation of Catholic dogma 
and morals and on the basis of the evangelical counsels or vows of 
religious life, the founders of religious institutes endeavor to lead 
other souls to sanctity by certain concrete means, with the result that 
although the religious life is essentially one, it admits of great diver- 
sity. 

History also confirms what we have said concerning the orthodoxy 
of various schools of spirituality. Christ, the Model, appears in the 
New Testament as a resplendent figure but His message of spirituality 
is presented to us in three versions so that although it is substantially 
identical in all three, there are, at the same time, certain shades of col- 
oring which differentiate them. I refer to the Synoptic exposi- 
tion, the Johannine exposition, and the Pauline exposition. The doc- 
trinal nucleus is the same in each exposition of Christ’s teaching but 
in each one there are certain variations or overtones which result 
from the emphasis given to certain concepts. The richness of the 
life and doctrine of Christ and our poor mode of understanding them 
explain very well why in the Synoptics Christ appears as the Son of 
man who passes through the world doing good unceasingly until His 
death on the Cross; why in St. John’s exposition Christ is all light and 


17 *“‘Ascetical Methods of Louis of Granada,’ Cross and Crown, March, 195], 
SB; 72 a. 
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love; and why in St. Paul’s writings we should say that the Cross is 
everything, and that around the redeeming Cross and the Church, 
which was born at its foot, revolves the whole of St. Paul’s spirituality 
which insists always on the vital incorporation of souls into Christ. 


Later, in the Patristic age, we find two tendencies or schools of 
spirituality: the African, so intractable and ascetical, and the Alex- 
andrine, which is capable of imbibing a prodigious classical culture 
together with ascetical aims and practices.'* During that epoch arose 
the anchorites, who fled from the world to seek their sanctification 
in solitude and silence. Admittedly, the silence of solitude is a means 
of sanctification,’® but so also is the life of the community. This com- 
munal or cenobitical life arose in Egypt under St. Pachomius and 
later was extended to Europe under the influence of St. Benedict, who 
made it a school of perfection wherein manual labor, submission to 
the abbot, and observances of the liturgical life are the principal 
means. 

At the dawn of the Middle Ages, St. Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, 
appears as the mellifluous doctor of the mysteries of the life of Christ 
and the Blessed Virgin; the two Victors became recognized as masters 
of the mystical life, and the great doctors of this period gather to- 
gether the spiritual wealth of the Pseudo-Dionysius, St. Augustine, 
and St. Gregory and give it a scholastic tinge. At the same time the 
mendicant orders appear on the scene with an apostolic mission, with 
a character, that is to say, not exclusively contemplative, not exclusive- 
ly active, but a blending of the two. Consequently, two schools of 
spirituality, wherein poverty and the apostolate become common 
means of sanctification, spring forth from the Franciscans and the 
Dominicans. But even here there is a difference of emphasis: the 
spirit of the primitive Franciscans is characterized by a celestial sim- 
plicity, imitation of Christ, poetry, and song; the spirit of the Domini- 
cans is manifestly that of the universities, and study of sacred truth 
is elevated to a means of perfection. The Dominican innovation was 
daring and ingenuous and one of its. products was St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

In the thirteenth century mysticism flourished principally in the 


18 Cf. M. Viller, S.J., La spiritualité des premiers siécles chrétiens (Paris, 
1930). 


19 Cf, Silence cartusien (Rome, 1928). 
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convents of Franciscans in Italy. It was a mysticism permeated with 
the sweet odor of simplicity and poetry; a mysticism of the life and 
love of Christ. All the works of St. Bonaventure possess this seraphic 
air. In the fourteenth century the mystical life flourished especially in 
the Dominican convents along the shores of the Rhine. Eckhart is 
the metaphysician of German mysticism; Tauler is the moralist; Henry 
Suso is the troubador or poet. The entire movement is closely con- 
nected with the Scholastic speculation of St. Albert the Great and 
St. Thomas Aquinas, of whom these mystics were faithful dis- 
ciples, and it is characterized as a mysticism of Christ and a mysti- 
cism of the Trinity. In the intimacy of the soul they can find the 
presence of the divine Persons who dwell there through grace, and 
they are inflamed by the fire of love to become great propagandists 
for Christ. From this fervor was born the society of the Friends of 
God: Gottesfreunde. In the fifteenth century we find the movement 
which has been given the somewhat artificial name of “modern devo- 
tion.” It flourished at Groenendal and then gave rise to the “Brothers 
of the Common Life” and the monastery at Windesheim. Modern de- 
votion was characterized by a practical study of the life of Christ but 
it was accompanied by an excessive systematizing of themes. 

In the sixteenth century, mysticism became the very soul and breath 
of Catholic Spain and permeated all enterprises both in religion 
and in the fine arts. In addition to the rise of outstanding mystics in 
most of the older religious orders, there also came into being two new 
schools of spirituality: that of the Jesuits, and that of St. John of the 
Cross and St. Teresa of Avila. Like all other religious institutes estab- 
lished in that era, the Society of Jesus was especially characterized by 
intensive action in the apostolate for the greater glory of God, while 
the school of the two Carmelite mystical doctors was characterized by 
an intimate mystical experience attained through the purifications or 
“nights” and the grades of prayer. 


Spanish mysticism in general was dominated by three general ten- 
dencies: an ardent and realistic devotion to the sacred humanity of 
Christ; a strong undercurrent of individualism which, while it de- 
fended freedom of the will and man’s cooperation with God in the 
work of sanctification, avoided that mystical pantheism with which 
some of the German mystics were tinged; and, lastly, a inilitant and 
charitable activism which saved the Spanish mystics from Quietism. 
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So we see that St. Teresa speaks of “castles” and Juan de los Angeles 
entitles his masterpiece: Dialogues on the Conquest of the Kingdom 
of God. 

When mysticism declined in Spain, almost immediately it rose to 
great prominence in France and the name that comes immediately to 
mind as the particular splendor of the French school of spirituality is 
that of the sweet and cordial St. Francis de Sales. Another outstand- 
ing figure in the French school is Berulle, whose spirituality has been 
very well characterized by these three notes: theocentric, recognizing 
our nothingness and complete dependence on God; Christocentric, 
seeing Christ as the model, the Redeemer, and the Life of souls; and, 
lastly, the adherence to Christ and imitation of Him. 

From what has been stated very briefly and in a cursory manner, it 
is evident that each religious order has its special school of spirituality 
and that each of the great mystics, in writing of his experiences, has 
unwittingly formed another school of spirituality among his follow- 
ers. We have not enumerated all the schools of spirituality actually 
existing or which have existed in history. That would be impossible 
in so brief a space. Moreover, we do not think it necessary to attempt 
to do so, for our aim is a much more practical one. 


SELECTION OF ONE’s SCHOOL OF SPIRITUALITY 


Of the three aspects which could be considered in a study of Cath- 
olic schools of spirituality we have examined two: the theoretical 
aspect and the historical aspect. ‘There remains only the consideration 
of the practical aspect. We have already discussed the general onto- 
logical structure, the differential ontological structure, and the in- 
dividual psychological structure of the spiritual life. Corresponding 
to this division, we may correctly postulate a threefold spiritual- 
ity: generic objective spirituality, specific objective spirituality, and 
individual psychological spirituality. 


The first type of spirituality, which corresponds to the general on- 
tological structure of the spiritual life, is the spirituality which is de- 
fined and described by theology and the magisterium of the Church. 
It is impersonal, objective, and possesses a marvelous unity. It is 
one in its beginning or origin, one in its end or goal, and one in 
its means or methods. 
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The second type of spirituality, which corresponds to the differen- 
tial ontological structure of the spiritual life, consists in the various 
modes or manners of coordinating the means to the end, with greater 
emphasis on some than on others. In other words, the first type of 
spirituality is here manifested in a variety of ways. The active life, the 
contemplative life, the mixed life, the various states of perfection, 
and the various vocations bring in their train a multiplicity of meth- 
ods of spirituality. Thus, the founders of religious orders have always 
emphasized certain methods and given them the primacy or pre- 
dominance, so that we have a Dominican spirituality, a Franciscan 
spirituality, a Benedictine spirituality, and so forth. Around these se- 
lect methods of each order and the particular end or mission of the 
order itself there has been woven a spiritual doctrine; the founder 
of the order represents the ideal, the experience, and the life, while his 
spiritual sons later elaborate the theology of that life and those ideals. 
Sometimes it is the founder himself who builds the doctrinal struc- 
ture on his own mystical experiences and then the new school of 
spirituality grows up from his influence. 

The third type of spirituality, which corresponds to the individual 
psychological structure of the spiritual life, is the personal spiritual- 
ity of each individual, the concrete, personal manner of living the 
inner life of grace. This personal spirituality is first of all lived with- 
in the general and impersonal framework of the generic objective 
spirituality and thus prevents souls from departing from the limits 
of orthodoxy. Secondly, one’s personal spiritual life is developed with- 
in a certain state of life, such as the religious state, the priesthood, 
marriage, and the like. Consequently, one’s state in life will also 
make its demands and impose certain restrictions as to methods of 
spirituality. Lastly, we come to the personal aspect which is always 
realized in the individual soul’s encounter with grace and the coop- 
eration given in the work of sanctification. 


Thus, we have the complete picture of spirituality in the lives of 
individual Christians and many are the elements which enter into 
this portrait. God, through His grace; ourselves as individuals, through 
our personal cooperation with grace; our vocation or state in life; 
and even our world or age with its many political, geographical, his- 
torical, social, and religious influences. The saint of the twentieth 
century, therefore, will not be the saint of the Middle Ages or the 
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saint of the seventeenth century. He will be a saint who is alive to the 
problem of his own generation, modified by the manner of life of 
his nation, tempted, perhaps, by the evils peculiar to his environ- 
ment, but victorious over all because of his complete and selfless co- 
operation with the grace of God. 

What, then, should be the school of spirituality of each Christian? 
What should be the methods used by fervent souls in our day? First 
of all, ours should be the spirituality of Christ. But one can go to 
Christ in so many ways and we are so limited and finite. The question 
arises anew: How does one select the proper school of spirituality? 
We know that our spiritual lives must always fall within the boun- 
daries of orthodoxy, but over and above that, which school is most 
suitable to the individual? 

At this point one must turn to himself and by an honest and 
healthy introspection discover what are his personal aptitudes and 
what are the duties of his state in life. This, of course, is something 
that only the individual can do, for only the individual can read his 
own heart and soul. But when he has acquired the necessary self- 
knowledge, he must then ardently foster within himself the resolute 
intention to correspond with God’s grace and the steadfast will to 
strive for holiness. 

The general lines of spirituality are clearly traced out; let each one 
select what is most fitting and useful to himself. There is but one and 
the same goal and although the means or methods are multiple, they 
all lead to and terminate in that one goal of perfection. Many are 
the paths that lead to God and many the ways of travelling along 
those paths; the important thing is to travel onwards. “Where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” °° 


II Cor. 3:17. 





Current Trends 


Jordan Aumann, O.P. 


THe Stupy oF MystTIcAL THEOLOGY 


NDER the above title, the English Dominican review of spiritual- 

ity, Life of the Spirit, has published a most gratifying review of 

the masterpiece of Father Arintero, The Mystical Evolution. We are 
happy to reprint a summary of the article. 


With the publication in America of the translation of Father Arintero’s 
great work .. . a very important and decisive stage in the journey to- 
wards the more realistic attitude to the study of mystical theology has 
been reached. Father Arintero died, a very holy man, in 1928 in Sala 
manca; yet it is, perhaps, only at this point in the development of the 
study of mystical theology that his full significance can really be under- 
stood. .. . At the time when the book was written in Spanish, the Domini- 
can school . . . was fighting to establish the secure and consoling doctrine 
that infused contemplation and the mystical life are in the normal de- 
velopment of the Christian life towards holiness. Father Arintero was 
entirely in accord with this teaching and his whole book is based on 
those very tenets. But this does not mean that the work simply repeats 
the arguments and exposition of Father Garrigou-Lagrange which are by 
now so familiar... . The approach of these two Dominicans is different, 
so that the reader need not fear that the publication of Father Arintero’s 
work is just the beating of a dead horse, or a radiogram repetition of his 
fellow Dominican’s work. 


Father Garrigou-Lagrange has fought his battle in the realms of specu- 
lative theology. To the Thomist that he is, the mystical works of St. 
John of the Cross and St. Teresa to which he applied himself were as 
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corn to be ground in the schoolman’s mill. . . . Of necessity his conclusions 
remained analytical and were expounded principally in terms of the anal- 
ysis of the individual in his personal ascent to God. 

Something more was required. The next step was to reintegrate the 
conclusions regarding the normal road to holiness into the mystical life 
of the Church, that is the life of the Christian within the Church where 
his normal life is, of course, lived. It seems clear that when Father Arin- 
tero wrote, it was not generally recognized that he was already, as it 
were, ploughing the conclusions of the Dominican school back into the 
sacramental, mystical life or life of the mysteries of the Church. Although 
he was a fellow countryman of the great Spanish mystics and must 
have shared in something of their Spanish experience of close union with 
God, he is not very concerned with their writings. He is concerned far 
more with modern writers who have begun to return to what may be 
called a liturgical experience of the mystical life, that is, in the sense of 
the mystical body. At the same time he insists over and over again on 
man’s incapacity to translate the deep experiences of God into the cut 
and dried categories of human terms. . . . This does not imply an anti- 
speculative or anti-theological frame of mind: the whole massive work 
gives the lie to such an assumption, as it traces the unity of the ascetic 
and mystical life to the summit... . 

These two departures from the usual treatise on the ascent to sanctity 
(the return to the language of mystery and to integration in the Church) 
provide in fact the turning point for a complete revolution in the exposi- 
tion of the part of theology called “ascetico-mystical.” On account of the 
necessity for showing this progress towards perfection in its analysed and 
systematized sections, the course of “ascetico-mystical theology” has 
tended to become more and more unreal. Students, perhaps destined to 
be spiritual directors but as a rule determined to limit any such direction 
to the confines of the parochial confessional, are led painstakingly 
through the “three ways” and the two nights. They have to discuss at 
length the question of infused contemplation and mystical experience, 
concluding finally with a profound treatment on the unitive way and 
mystical marriage. 

In their subsequent dealings with Christians earnestly seeking to fol- 
lw our Lord or simply jogging along in a complacent tepidity, they 
fnd that their training here has been next to useless. Very few, or none, 
of their penitents have reached the higher flights as described in the 
manuals; and “mystical marriages” are rightly viewed with alarm if not 
panic from the other side of the confessional grille. On the other hand, 
the reluctant director finds a goodly number of people who are living in 
the bosom of the Church and who are distinctly holy and united to God; 
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many others who are being pushed through the sieve of extreme adver. 
sity by a loving Providence; and all of them living in some relation to 
the mystery of Christ-in-us. He is sometimes left with the impression that 
all the work he did on the manuals of ascetic theology was intended ex. 
clusively for enclosed nuns... . 

The modern mystical theology has forsaken the concrete Scriptural and 
liturgical sign under the mistaken view that such signs and “mysteries” 
were only stepping-stones across the brook that divides natural knowledge 
from the living knowledge of faith. Along with metaphors, similes, anal- 
ogies, all are treated with some contempt in view of the reality attained 
on the other side. To give but one example: the bread and the words that 
consecrate the bread as Flesh to be eaten are practically forgotten before 
the reality of the Real Presence and the defined explanation of transub. 
stantiation. The concrete sacramentum of bread no longer counts and 
immediately there appears the inclination to become absorbed in ab- 
stract explanation. The res and the signum have become divorced. 

What Father Arintero was seeking, and what the French “mystical” 
theologians are now seeking, is not a return to the virgin state of the 
signum or mystery in its original meaning. They are not condemning the 
tremendous edifice of the systematization that has been built up: they 
are wise enough not to demand a reactionary return to the primitive. But 
they do believe most firmly that the marriage between the sign and its 
concrete meaning, the signum and the res, is absolutely indissoluble and 
that until the pair are reunited in conjugal fidelity the mystical teaching 
will remain up in the air. We must remember that every other sentence 
of St. John of the Cross is a Scriptural sentence; that with his vigorous 
insistence on utter detachment went a concrete experience of the “total 
Christ” and constant employment of the “mystical” language of the Bible 
and also of nature. If we go back to the “mystical” expressions of the 
New Testament, we shall find them concrete and not abstract. Man, of 
course, lives by symbols: he lives in “mysteries” and to try to rob him of 
the sign or sacramentum and feed him only on “pure” doctrine and 
“utter” reality is not only bad metaphysics, it is also bad psychology. ... 

Mystical theology is not to be confined to the individual esoteric ex- 
periences of the highly gifted saint, but is linked also with the experience 
of the mystical body. From the beginning Father Arintero grasped the 
full sweep of this true mystical theology. . . . And ascetical theology is 
not to be omitted. For in the use of real, concrete signs and sacraments, 
man is only too prone to become tied down to the external material ele- 
ment. He has to be detached and to learn detachment in relation to his 
“mysteries.” For example, the neighbor in the “total Christ” is part and 
parcel of the concrete sign, the “mystery” of Christ on earth. If a man 
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separate the sign from its meaning, he will be in danger of “using” his 
neighbor, climbing over him to reach up to the pure love of God; but if 
he become too immersed in the “sign,” he will grow so attached to and 
involved in the neighbor as to be unable to live in the fullness of union. 
So ascetic theology will teach him to be detached from the visible 
things that lead man to the love of the invisible. Perhaps it is here that 
the great advance in systematization will help to preserve us from too 
great an immersion in the signs and symbols of the Testaments. 
Nevertheless there is an immense work to be done. The translation of 
Father Arintero’s work can mark only the beginning of this work in 
which the tasting of the Scriptures and the true lectio divina must come 
into their own again. The numerous categories of the modern treatises 
with their elaborate “scales” and stages have to be rethought, if we 
may use an ugly phrase, in terms of the total mystery of the Word of 
God. It is possible to foresee an entirely new type of study of mystical 
theology resembling perhaps a well-planned course in Scripture but keep- 
ing always to the one theme of the way to divine union within the total 
Christ. In order to keep the student in touch with the concrete reality of 
his subject it will be necessary to foster in him the poetic faculty which 
knows how to use and discriminate images; and this is provided by the 
Word of God. Father Arintero saw the need of all this. At times he is not 


without a touch of the old abstractions and systematizations. But he has 
set the stage for the revolution. 





Book Reviews 


CHRIST THE IDEAL OF THE PRIEST 
By Abbot Marmion, O.S.B. 
B. Herder Book Co., 352 pages, $4.50. 


Dom Marmion died in 1923 before he could complete his book 
of spiritual conferences for priests, which he had always planned as 
the crown of his labors. This synthesis of sacerdotal holiness has been 
compiled from a multitude of notes on the priesthood which were 
found among his papers. 

A few years after his ordination Dom Marmion discovered his 
true apostolate as spiritual director of priests and religious. For almost 
forty years he devoted his energies to the spiritual needs of the clergy 
both in England and on the Continent. He was the director of 
Cardinal Mercier who frequently invited him to conduct retreat 
exercises for the priests of Belgium. Few retreat masters have at- 
tained the excellence of Dom Marmion. Cardinal Suhard was his 
fervent admirer and continuously urged the publication of this work, 
saying that “it will open up for the benefit of priests the treasures 
of life and light which the venerable priest left as his legacy to the 
clergy.” 

In all of his conferences the Benedictine director had one aim — 
to inspire priests with the truth and beauty of the interior life, and 
to show them how they can and must become a reflection among 
men of the virtues of their divine model, the High Priest. Those 
who have collaborated in this synthesis have chosen a simple and 
logical framework for the presentation of the thoughts of their col- 
league. Christ is the author of the priesthood and the one source of 
priestly holiness. The early Christians had the right conception of 
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the priest: he was simply one with Jesus Christ, His living image and 
the accredited representative of the supreme Pontiff. There is no 
more fatal error for the priest than to underestimate the dignity of 
his office. 

To realize this ideal the priest must keep his gaze fixed on the 
High Priest and practice His virtues — faith, penance, humility, re- 
ligion, and charity. Each of these vital sacerdotal virtues is explained 
at length, and richly described with quotations from Sacred Scripture, 
the Fathers, Canon Law, and the writings of the Doctors, especially 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Dom Marmion’s own life was the expression of his teaching. His 
simplicity was unfeigned; his humility was the supernatural conse- 
quence of his realization of his complete dependence on his High 
Priest. “‘I feel a great and ardent desire for heaven. I am afraid of the 
judgment . . . but I put all my hope in His mercy. Nothing else can 
save me, for my poor works are not worthy to be presented to God, 
and it is only His paternal love which deigns to accept them.” 


Joun LEeonarpD CALLAHAN, O.P. 


THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOR 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed 
Sheed & Ward, 420 pages, $4.00. 


Those who like anthologies will find in this one a fine selection 
of essays and poems by authors (all Catholics) new and old, and 
all of them among the tried and true. One has only to hear the 
names and he will know that he can dip into the book without being 
disappointed, for there are Chesterton and Belloc, Gertrud von Le 
Fort, Caryll Houselander, Alfred Noyes, Walter Farrell, Arnold Lunn, 
Karl Adam, and many others. 


The book contains almost a hundred selections varying in length 
from one to many pages; some forty authors are represented. Natur- 
ally such a collection is characterized by a wide range of points of 
view, of style, of interest, and also by a lack of unity. This last how- 
ever is not absolute, for all the authors are one in their belief in 
Christ’s divinity, and there are no contradictions in the presentation. 
lt was a happy thought that prompted the division into four parts 
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modeled upon the life of Christ. Thus, after the prologue, there are 
nineteen articles on the Hidden Years, twenty-two on the Public 
Ministry, twenty-five on the period from Palm Sunday to Pentecost, 
and twenty-five on the ensuing period, entitled “To the End of 
Time.” 

Browsing through such a book as this will prove to many how 
exciting and stimulating and instructive browsing can sometimes be. 


RicHarp T. A. Murpnuy, O.P. 


SAINTS WESTWARD 

By Donald Attwater 

With drawings by Sister Mary of the Compassion, O.P. 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 130 pages, $2.50. 


The reader of this interesting little book is almost forced to admit, 
in spite of Kipling’s dictum to the contrary, that “‘the twain have 
met,” for the author, Donald Attwater, an Englishman and a noted 
authority on Eastern Christianity and liturgies, has here turned his 
attention to the West and written brief accounts of some heroic 
men and women who spearheaded Christianity in the Western 
Hemisphere. The author's interest in the work of early Catholic 
leaders in the United States dates back to a visit he made to this 
country in 1937 when his opinion was confirmed that the main hope 
for a civilization which respects human freedom and dignity lies in 
North America. From this conviction stems the only book in print 
which includes all the saints, beati, and saintly apostles of the early 
years of the Church in America. 

In an introductory essay Mr. Attwater contrasts the number 
of associations with their saints with which Europeans are daily sur- 
rounded and the paucity of such hallowed shrines in America. He 
predicts that Americans will share, with increasing frequency in the 
years ahead, the joy and privilege of their European fellow-Catholics 
as more of their holy pioneers receive ecclesiastical approbation of 
their sanctity. A glance at the locale where the work of each of these 
heroic Christians was accomplished will illustrate the truth of his 
prediction. Halsted Street in Chicago has known the steps of the 
first canonized saint of the United States, St. Francis Xavier Cabrini; 
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the fields around Florissant, Missouri, and other outlying districts of 
St. Louis, are dotted with churches and convents whose early history 
is connected with the labors of Blessed Philippine Duchesne; the 
highways of California from the lower to the upper part of the State 
are marked by old missions established by Father Junipero Serra, 
whose cause for beatification was introduced in 1950; the upper 
Mississippi Valley bears testimony in numerous schools and churches 
to the apostolic labors among the early settlers and Indians of Father 
Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli, O.P. 

The sixteen biographical sketches in this little volume are written 
in a delightfully informal and interesting style; sufficient detail is 
given to furnish the chief facts of each apostle’s life and accomplish- 
ments; but the material falls short of satisfying the curiosity and in- 
terest of the reader once he has been introduced to these rugged 
pioneer souls, whose intrepid courage and faith blazed the trails for 
the spread of the Catholic Church in the Americas. Many readers 
will be inspired to seek out full length biographies of the saintly 
persons to whom the author has introduced them; some few may 
even devote themselves to further study and research on one or other 
of these heroes and heroines of Christ and publish definitive bio- 
graphies. 

The illustrations by Sister Mary of the Compassion, O.P., have a 
freshness and originality which add a further distinction to a splendid 
little book. 

As the course of Empire has taken its way westward “come knights 
[and ladies] from east to west, [to] cull their flower.” Saints West- 
ward gives a brief but vivid account of their effort and their success. 


SISTER Mary Cyri.ue, O.P. 


THE SPIRITUALITY OF THE MASS 
By Adolph Dominic Frenay, O.P. 
B. Herder Book Co., 296 pages, $4.00. 


Father Frenay’s book is intended principally for priests, but can be 
useful and inspiring to religious and laity. In fifty chapters he ana- 
lyzes the prayers of the Ordinary and the Canon of the Mass “in the 
light of Thomistic theology,” to show their application to progress 
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in the spiritual life. ‘The theological content of the prayers is set forth 
in the language of the Sacred Scriptures and the explanations of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, especially from the treatise on the Holy Eucharist 
in the Summa Theologiae. 

Each prayer is the basis for a meditation on a central dogmatic 
truth or on one of the virtues. Thus the Kyrie Eleison refers, accord- 
ing to St. Thomas, to the present misery of man which prompts us 
to pray for mercy. The Gloria leads naturally to reflection upon the 
honor and praise due to God. The Offertory provides matter for the 
consideration of the meaning of sacrifice, and likewise a practical 
meditation on the sacrifices made by parishioners for the support of 
the Church and its clergy. 

This book is a selection of the Spiritual Book Associates. It is a 
new approach to a better understanding of the spiritual and liturgical 
riches of the Holy Sacrifice, and will help both priest and people to 
remain in union with their Lord and God, and to live a supernatural 
life of love and sacrifice in the midst of their daily labors. 


Joun Leonarp CALLAHAN, O.P. 


LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Giuseppe Ricciotti 
Bruce, 415 pages, $3.50. 


The great success that awaited Dom Ricciotti’s Life of Christ when 
it first appeared in English in 1941 was an indication of the need 
it filled, of the genuine thirst men and women of all walks of life 
have for knowledge of what our Lord said and did while on this 
earth. 

The criticism was made, however, that the first edition contained 
a quantity of material that would be of interest only to the biblical 
scholar, and there was perhaps some truth in the criticism. ‘The new 
and popular edition was undertaken with this in mind, and changes 


have been made. The question whether the changes have improved 
upon the original must be answered affirmatively. 

The first edition opened with a lengthy author’s preface which 
has been entirely omitted, and a new introduction has been fash- 
ioned from the appendix which closed the book. The biggest change 
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wil be found in the “Critical Introduction,’ which has been cut 
fom 218 to 72 pages. The Life proper has been reduced by about 
a third, and the numbering of the paragraphs has been abandoned. 
footnotes have been reduced to a few. 

Mr. Croft deserves a vote of thanks for the loving labor he has 
lavished upon this Life of Christ. It will surely bring our Lord and 
His message closer to a wide reading audience of both Catholics and 
non-Catholics. 


Ricuarp T. A. Murpuy, O.P. 


PSYCHIATRY AND CATHOLICISM 


By James H. VanderVeldt, O.F.M., Ph.D., and Robert P. Odenwald, 
M.D., F.A.P.A. 


McGraw-Hill, 433 pages, $6.00. 


Psychiatry and Catholicism is the first book written in collabora- 
tion by the authors, the one a practicing psychiatrist who studied 
under Emil Kraepelin, the other a priest-psychologist of international 
distinction. It is a pioneer work whose aim is to show that psychiatry 
and religion, far from being opposed, supplement each other in 
the reclamation of the mentally and emotionally disturbed. 

The work naturally falls into two divisions. The first treats of 
the general principles of psychiatry, seen against the background of 
the psychology of personality in the setting of the moral law. The 
various methods of therapy are evaluated, and the role of each col- 
laborator in the therapeutic process — psychiatrist, psychologist, 
social worker, priest — is defined. The second half of the book re- 
views the categories of mental disease. Problems of special interest 
to the priest —- scrupulosity, alcoholism, sex deviations, sex educa- 
tion, and marriage — receive particular consideration in separate 
chapters. 

The human personality is portrayed as a hierarchy of traits, main- 
tained in dynamic balance in conformity with the exigencies of one’s 
individual nature and the demands of the environment. Environment 
is taken broadly, to include the moral law and supernatural factors, 
such as divine grace. 

Mental abnormality is seen as the failure to adjust properly to 
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reality, to the standards imposed by reality. Cure is had through 
re-education whereby one learns to adjust to a set of values, or to 
readjust a present set of values. Quoting Raymond B. Cattell, the 
authors emphasize that “the possibility that the clergyman, rather 
than the psychologist or the medical practitioner is the ultimate spe- 
cialist in human adjustment has been most unscientifically ignored.” 

The psychiatrist plays an indispensible role in helping to restore 
mental balance. He cannot usurp the function of the priest, nor can 
the priest supplant him. The psychiatrist disposes the patient for 
the ministrations of the priest, by giving him insight into his con- 
dition, aiding him to face his difficulties honestly, and giving him 
confidence in his ability to readjust. 

Broadly speaking, the psychiatrist operates in the realm of the 
unconscious, whereas the priest operates in the conscious realm. This 
distinction has been the source of some confusion among those not well 
acquainted with modern psychiatry. Actually, it would seem to this 
reviewer, the distinction follows from the basic notion of emotion. 
The vast majority of psychiatric cases, that is, of functional or psycho- 
genic cases, involves emotional disturbance rather than mental defi- 
cit. Now, experimental psychology demonstrates a basic difference 
between emotion and cognition. The more a person adverts to a 
cognition, the clearer and stronger it becomes. On the other hand, as 
one adverts to an emotion it dissipates, as the fog before the light 
and heat of the sun. Emotion eludes direct, conscious advertence 
and assessment, as anyone knows who has tried to examine his con- 
science concerning a time of passion. By reason of its incompatibility 
with a direct inspection or consciousness of it, an emotion may be 
said to be a non-conscious, or unconscious, phenomenon; and the 
majority of psychiatric cases will have unconscious causes, calling for 
specialized techniques of diagnosis and cure. 


Emotional disturbance comes through failure to face emotionally 
tinged situations as they arise, failure to admit and dispose of the 
emotion. The emotion upon which one turns his back is said to be 
“repressed.” It remains to prowl the corridors of one’s mind. It may 
attain a certain autonomy, even increasing in strength. Modern pro- 
jective psychology has shown that such emotion may color and dis- 
tort one’s perception of reality. Depth psychology shows that it may 
influence one’s memory and thinking processes. And, since emotion 
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is a psychosomatic phenomenon, its repressed strength causes psy- 
chophysiological tension. It affects both body and mind. In more 
extreme Cases it gives rise to psychosomatic afflictions, neuroses, or 
sychoses. 

The role of the psychiatrist is illustrated in the treatment of anxiety, 
the most common component of mental disease. Anxiety arises when 
the emotion of fear becomes detached from the situation which 
originally caused fear. The anxious person is afflicted with a continual 
feeling of impending doom which blights his whole life. The psychia- 
trist, by a sometimes long and tedious analysis, restores the memory 
of the original fear-laden situation. He re-educates the patient to face 
the situation squarely, to advert to the emotion and dispel it. 

The more radical remedy of instilling moral virtues whereby the 
emotions are kept under control and life is lived bravely and with 
purpose, is the business of the priest. The priest teaches the purpose 
and meaning of life, gives incentive to adjust and the divine help 
to do so. By the power of holy orders he can actually do something 
to the patient to make him better, to relieve him of past burdens 
and strengthen him in his resolve to readjust his personality. 

The authors prudently caution against the overly spiritual outlook 
which sees religion as a panacea for every mental trouble, and the 
overly materialistic view which regards religion as a mere therapeutic 
tool to be used on the prescription of a psychiatrist. 

The priest should have a survey knowledge of psychiatry which 
enables him to screen out the cases which require medical attention. 
Further, the priest should have some proficiency in counseling tech- 
niques, which he may legitimately employ in his role of adviser and 
spiritual director. The latter chapters of the book are devoted to 
information and advice in these areas. 

Some of the points made by the authors will undoubtedly be 
challenged. For instance, the book disagrees with the common view 
that a scrupulous person can be placed under authoritarian obedience. 
Also, there are medical points which may have to be revised in the 
light of more recent clinical and neurological research. These, how- 
ever, are minor, and in no way derogate from the extreme value of 
the book for the readers of Cross and Crown. The book is whole- 
heartedly recommended. 


J. D. Corcoran, O.P. 
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Editortal 


The eyes of the whole world have turned again to Bethlehem. An- 
other year we are privileged to go back in memory over the sad but 
hopeful scenes of the great event which heralded the restoration of 
man to God’s favor. 

A recently published song makes the plea: Put Christ back into 
Christmas. Every Catholic, every Christian heartily endorses this 
movement, but perhaps many are puzzled concerning the way in 
which this can be accomplished. The Vicar of Christ, Pope Pius 
XII, points that way to us in a forceful message. 

The name Bethlehem in the original Hebrew signifies “House 
of Bread.” There we find the clue to the inescapable connection be- 
tween the crib and the tabernacle; between the mystery of the Incar- 
nation and the mystery of the Eucharist; between Christmas and the 
piritual life of the Christian. 

From the beginning of his reign our Holy Father has emphasized 
the necessity of what he has termed “Eucharistic Thought.” This was 
the ideal of action that inspired the early Christians, and was respons- 
ible for their heroism, their charity, their ultimate victory. So the 
Church in her maturity, contemporary members of the mystical body, 
must return to this primitive ideal to bulwark Christianity against 
the vile forces which seem to threaten her life. 

One of the most inspiring addresses of Pope Pius XII was given a 
few weeks ago in the Red citadel of Turin, at the closing of the 
l4th National Eucharistic Congress. He told the millions who listened 
that whatever Christ’s Church has accomplished in truth and in 
saintliness since Bethlehem, had its inspiration and nourishment in 
the Eucharist. “From the resistance of the early communities who 
drew their strength from the sacred table of the Breaking of Bread un- 
til today, no saintly action, good and great, was accomplished by souls 
which did not have its strength from the Eucharist, that is, from 
the Infant of Bethlehem, from the Man on the Cross, who became 
the daily food of souls.’ So it is now with us. It is folly to kneel at 
the Crib unless we adore before the Tabernacle. 

The editors of Cross AND Crown extend to all of its readers 
and friends their sincere thanks for support in the interests of the 
spiritual life, and heartfelt wishes for a blessed and Eucharistic 
Christmas. 


Joun LEonaARD CALLAHAN, O.P. 
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St. Joseph and Providence 


Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 


ECOGNITION of St. Joseph as the greatest of the saints after Mary 
R has been growing in the Church for the last five centuries, 
Gerson, St. Bernardine of Siena, St. Teresa, St. Francis de Sales, 
Suarez, St. Alphonsus, and Leo XIII taught this doctrine of St. 
Joseph’s high status. In his encyclical on St. Joseph as Patron of the 
Universal Church, Leo XIII says: “There is no doubt that St. Joseph, 
the spouse of Mary, approached more nearly than any other the 
supereminent dignity by which the Mother of God is elevated far 
above all other creatures.” For this reason it would even seem that 
St. Joseph surpasses the angels, being invoked before them in the 
Divine Praises recited after benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Likewise in the prayer, A cunctis, he is named immediately after 
Mary and before the Apostles. He has a special preface; the month 
of March is consecrated to him, and in his litany he is proclaimed the 
protector of the Holy Church. 

The reason for Joseph’s pre-eminence is that an exceptional divine 
mission demands a proportionate exceptional sanctity. St. Thomas 
applies this principle to Jesus, to Mary, and to the Apostles. It is 
also applicable to St. Joseph and to the great servants whom God 
chooses directly for Himself; for God does all things with measure, 
might, and sweetness. The mission of St. Joseph is unique in the 
world for all time. His mission is not only elevated above the natural 
order, but it exceeds the order of grace; it belongs to the order of the 
hypostatic union constituted by the mystery of the Incarnation. The 
mission of St. John the Baptist and that of the Apostles belongs to 
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the order of grace and of salvation; that of St. Joseph approaches 
the mission of Mary, the Mother of God. 


The divine maternity belongs by reason of its end intrinsically, 
physically, and immediately to the hypostatic order, since Mary is 
the mother of the Word made flesh. Joseph’s mission belongs ex- 
trinsically, morally, and mediately (through Mary) to the hypostatic 
order because of a moral cooperation, for he was the foster father 
of the Word made flesh and spouse of Mary by the very decree of 
the Incarnation: “The angel Gabriel was sent from God to a city 
of Galilee, called Nazareth, to a virgin espoused to a man whose name 
was Joseph, of the house of David.” * 


Joseph was predestined first of all to be the foster father of the 
Word made flesh, by the decree itself of the Incarnation, which is the 
predestination of Christ and was anterior to the predestination of all 
other men. Joseph was predestined in consequence to the highest 
degree of glory and grace after Mary. And although he is not the 
father of Jesus in the essential meaning of the word, he is more 
than a simple foster father, more than an adopted father. According 
to Bossuet he received a father’s heart from God to accomplish as 
perfectly as possible and with perfect love all the duties of the best of 
fathers toward Jesus. Such is the reason for his exceptional sanctity, 
which is second only to that of Mary. 


Bossuet has brought out clearly the essential character of St. 
Joseph’s mission in his first panegyric on the Saint, by comparing 
his mission with that of the Apostles. He says: “Among all vocations 
I notice two in the Scriptures which seem essentially unlike: the 
Apostles’ and Joseph’s. Jesus is revealed to the Apostles so that they 
may announce Him throughout the universe; He is revealed to Joseph 
so that he may keep silent about Him and conceal Him. The Apostles 
are lights to show Jesus to the world; Joseph is a veil to cover Him, 
and under this mysterious veil there is hidden from us the virginity 
of Mary and the grandeur of the Savior of men. He who glorifies 
the Apostles by the honor of preaching, glorifies Joseph by the humility 
of silence.” The hour of the manifestation of the mystery of the In- 
carnation has not yet come; this hour must be prepared for by thirty 
years of hidden life. Perfection consists in doing God’s will, each one 
according to his vocation; but the vocation of Joseph in silence and 
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obscurity exceeds that of the Apostles because it more closely touches 
the mystery of the redemptive Incarnation. 


St. Joseph’s mission was twofold, first, in relation to Mary and 
second, in relation to Jesus. By virtue of his first mission St. Joseph 
preserved Mary’s virginity by contracting with her a true but ab- 
solutely holy marriage. No shadow however slight was to touch the 
honor of the Son and that of His Mother. Moreover, Mary found 
in Joseph help and protection. He loved her with a most pure, 
devoted, theological love, for he loved her in God and for God. 
The beauty of the entire universe was nothing compared to the 
sublime union of these two souls—a union created by the Most High, 
which ravished the angels and gave joy to the Lord Himself. 


In relation to the Word made flesh, Joseph watched over Him, 
protected Him, contributed to His human education. He was more 
than a foster or adopted father, for a man becomes a foster father 
or even the adopted father of a child by chance, whereas it was by 
design that Joseph became the foster father of the Word made flesh. 
He was created and placed in the world to that end; it was the first 
purpose of his predestination and the raison d’étre for all the graces 
that he received. 


According to Bossuet, just as grace gives us the heart of a child 
toward God, just as at Pentecost grace gave an apostolic heart to the 
Apostles while enlightening and strengthening them and endowing 
them with invincible courage, so Joseph was given the heart of a 
father toward Jesus as an immediate result of the divine power. God 
the Father gave Joseph a father’s love toward Jesus; for this reason 
Joseph did not fear to command Him. Joseph was predestined, first 
of all, to serve as a father to the Savior, who could not have 
one on earth; then, to receive a high degree of glory and grace so 
that he might be the worthy protector of the Savior of men. 


St. Joseph’s virtues are especially those of the hidden life and are 
in proportion to his degree of sanctifying grace: virginity, humility, 
poverty, patience, prudence, unshakable fidelity, simplicity, faith 
enlightened by the gifts of the Holy Ghost, trust in God, and perfect 
charity. He preserved these God-given treasures with a fidelity pro- 
portionate to their inestimable value. Bossuet says: “It is a vice 
common to men to give themselves entirely to exterior things and to 
neglect interior things; to work for show and appearance and to neg- 
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lect the effective and the solid . . . and yet all the mystery of genuine 
virtue is in its secret character. . . . Otherwise there is only the sem- 
blance of virtue, which does not make a man according to the heart of 
God. Joseph, the simple man, sought God; Joseph, the detached man, 
found God; Joseph, the withdrawn man, enjoyed God.” 


St. Joseph’s humility was confirmed by the thought of the gratuity 
of his exceptional vocation. Why did our heavenly Father give His 
only Son to me, Joseph, to safeguard? “What hast thou that thou hast 
not received?” Joseph appears as the most humble of all the saints 
after Mary, more humble than any of the angels. Because Joseph 
is the most humble, he is the greatest of all—for the virtues being 
related, the depth of humility is proportionate to the elevation of 
charity. Jesus Himself says: “He who is the lesser among you, he 
is the greater.” * Joseph, far from boasting of his gifts, hid himself, 
enjoying peacefully with God the mystery revealed to him. “He pos- 
sesses the God-man and says nothing about it.” 


In spite of the obscurity of the angel’s words, in spite of poverty 
which was accentuated at Bethlehem where there was “no place in 
the inn” during Christmas night, the faith of Joseph was unshakable. 
He suffered because he had nothing to give Mary and her Son. His 
trust in God was manifested in trial, during the flight into Egypt. His 
love of God and souls did not cease to grow at Nazareth, particularly 
when he held the Child Jesus in his arms, the Child who is the source 
of ever new and ever loftier graces. The acceleration of the growth 
of his charity was prodigious, being far more rapid in later life than 
in his youth. 


St. Joseph’s contemplation was very simple and lofty, like that of 
a poor workman we knew who used to say the Our Father three 
times a day in honor of the shedding of the precious blood. But this 
imple and eminent contemplation demanded the greatest sacrifices 
from him when he recalled the words of the aged Simeon. He con- 
stantly offered the Child Jesus to His Father. 


St. Francis de Sales thinks that St. Joseph was among those who, 
according to St. Matthew,® arose from their tombs after the resur- 
rection of the Lord. He holds that these resurrections were definitive 


2 Ibid., 9:48. 
8Cf. Matt. 27:52. 
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and that St. Joseph entered heaven with body and soul. St. ‘Thomas 
is much more reserved on this point.* 


The litany of St. Joseph offers a series of titles of supernatural 
splendor which clearly show us his role. Like Providence he is occu- 
pied with the most universal things (e.g., the reunion of the Churches), 
and with most particular things (e.g., the finding of shoes for 
a poor man). He is mindful of the greatest sinners and the most 
advanced souls. Making us persevere in the road to salvation Joseph 
is terrible to the devil, against whom he is our great defense. In his 
relation to man Joseph is above all the patron of a happy death. 


4 Cf. Summa theol., IIa, q. 53, a. 3, ad 2. 





Balance between 
Action and Contemplation 


Raymond A. Tartre, S.S.S. 


_ tremendous interest aroused by Thomas Merton’s books 
on contemplative life in this country where the cult of action 
prevails, has astounded observers both here and abroad. As a result, 
conflicting and opposite claims in a somewhat exaggerated form 
have been made by the proponents of both the active and contem- 
plative life. Some of the confusion seems to have come from a.mis- 
understanding of the terms, setting up opposition between action and 
contemplation where only harmony and mutual dependance should 
exist. 

It is but natural that our judgments should be colored by our 
likes and dislikes. One of the most common forms of self-deception 
consists in justifying set purposes and natural proclivities by invoking 
high-sounding principles. A man who loves company will fall back 
on the principle of christian charity to justify frequent absences from 
more urgent and immediate duties at home, while one who loves 
his own personal ease will reckon that refusing to meet and help 
people is but a sign of his desire to lead a studious life and to shun 
the world. 

How ingrained and widespread this self-deception can be is evi- 
denced by the belief held by everyone that he is immune from it. 
We smile at people who attempt to justify their worse habits by a 
Virtuous exposition of high motives. We hardly realize that we are 
victims of the same blindness. If we are inclined to active work, we 
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are likely to brand those whose habits lean to a more contemplative 
life with the stigma of laziness, or what is worse, lack of priestly zeal, 
If we are contemplation minded, we silently, and sometimes overtly, 
question the motives of the zeal of activists. 

Since people tend to stress what is most congenial to them, they 
will almost inevitably tip the balance in favor of their natural likings, 
As a certain amount of contemplation (prayer) and action (minis- 
try) enters into the life of a priest, an equilibrium between the two 
is most difficult to achieve and to maintain. 

It must be observed here that in the ordinary course of things, 
Divine Providence itself endows men with various inclinations, which, 
as instruments of the apostolic mission entrusted to them, they must 
cultivate and develop. If God gives a talent to someone, the pre- 
sumption is that He wishes him to utilize it. It is therefore imperative 
that we recognize this variety of gifts in the Church. Nor should we 
cast aspersions upon others who do not conform to our way of life, 
nor should we try to make a virtue out of an excess. 

An apology in favor of pure contemplatives would be irrelevant. 
Enough is known about this kind of life to understand that it is a 
special call, given to the favored few, to which only a few effectively 
respond. Contemplatives fulfill an important and even necessary 
function in the Church of God, that of prayer, intercession, and 
penance. Far from being an idle life it is one of greatest spiritual 
activity. The action of God upon the soul of the contemplative is 
incessant and exacting, while the response requires an intense ur 
interrupted gift of the whole faculties. 

As to priests on active duty, it would seem that all difficulties 
might be resolved by the oft-repeated principle of the “primacy of 
contemplation over action.” Like all principles this one is subject to 
false applications. One might, for example, take it to mean that a 
priest should always prefer to remain at prayer, even when action 
is demanded. The point is to determine in what sense prayer is to be 
preferred to action in our life, and in what measure the one should 
complement the other. 

The problem which faces us is not entirely one of our own choosing. 
Many works solicit our sense of duty, imposed by circumstances or 
by obedience. There is no escape from those who depend upon us 
for spiritual help. Such duties may well occupy our day and part of 
the night. We may ask: what is left of the primacy of prayer in our 
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life? No Christian life is entirely contemplative or purely active. The 
Christian life is essentially a mixed life, in the sense that whatever 
accrues to us in action or in prayer profits the whole Church. The 
contemplative is no selfish idler intent on sweet intercourse with God. 
Though hidden, his activity is far-reaching and efficacious for con- 
verting souls to God and for strengthening the Church. While action 
has value only if it is a vehicle of grace freely given by God in view of 
the merits of the Church, the mystical Christ. 


Strangely enough, prayer and action conceived separately do not 
evoke any special difficulty. One has no problem in living a con- 
templative life, if that be his vocation. Likewise a man who devotes 
himself exclusively to works of charity may find his days filled with 
the grace of charity. Yet, it should be noted that no form of life 
can escape being selfish unless it be inspired by love for God and a 
desire to do His will. The call of God to an eremetical life or to a 
life of apostleship cannot dispense a man from seeking God, and not 
self, in whatever state he lives. 


In answering the call of God to the particular state to which He 
destined us, we exercised the highest prerogative of human freedom. 
But once we heeded the call, we are led on by the consequences of 
our choice. We cannot pick and choose the life which we think more 
suitable. Our whole process of sanctification rests upon submission to 
the duties of our chosen state of life. There remains only the continu- 
ance of the motives of personal holiness and the glory of God, and 
the intensification of those motives by adherence to His will. 


God plans our exterior form of apostolate as the expression of His 
will in our regard. He confers special graces whereby He intends to 
sanctify us and others through us. Each has his measure of grace and 
his peculiar urging under the influence of the Holy Spirit to work out 
his salvation and that of the souls committed to him. We would save 
ourselves from a great deal of unrest if we stopped yearning for an- 
other kind of life than that in which Divine Providence placed us. 
Some who are engaged in an active life are forever wanting to with- 
draw from it, while others who are less actively engaged would throw 
themselves into more and more work, as though sheer quantity were 
something desirable in itself. 


Divine grace however allows a certain latitude, so that it is possible 
to increase or decrease the element of prayer and that of action. Both 
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have their part in forming the integral apostle, as we know. The 
difficulty lies precisely in integrating prayer with action, and while 
giving prayer its due primacy, not to omit performing the necessary 
duties of the apostolate. Throughout life we experience a constant 
shifting from one to the other, like an unstable chemical solution. 
We note at times an excess of activity detrimental to our life of 
prayer, though convinced that prayer is the soul of the apostolate, 
At certain periods we would like to see ourselves buried in a monas- 
tary, wholly given to restful praying. 

Though no single formula can adequately solve the problem of 
a just balance between prayer and action in the life of a priest, certain 
observations may prove useful to those interested in this problem. 
First, in order to measure the respective proportion of prayer and 
work in our life, it is important to remember that the factors involved 
are not mathematical equations or physical quantities. We cannot 
think of the primacy of prayer as consisting in three-fourths prayer 
and one-fourth action. It is the quality of prayer, not its length, that 
counts. The multiplicity of prayers and devotions has little to do 
with an intensive life of prayer. We should look to the quality, since, 
in any case, a limitation is set upon our prayers by the duties of the 
ministry. 

Conversely, we should not confuse feverish motion with qualitative 
excellence. The amount of physical energy used up does not neces- 
sarily coincide with the worth of our apostolic zeal. Even in worldly 
business, it is not he who runs about most, who achieves the greatest 
success. It is planned action that gives the best results and _ bears 
more lasting effect. How much valuable time and effort are lost by 
misdirected though well-intentioned priests who waste themselves up- 
on what I would call the frills of the ministry! 

In this connection we need not worry over the almost unbelievable 
amount of work put in by certain saints in their lifetime. The extra- 
ordinary has mostly admiration value only. Amazing works as well 
as incredible penances give an inkling of what we might do if the 
same fidelity to grace were ours. The saints spur us on and prevent 
our lagging behind, always a possibility with us. Their example is not 
meant for slavish imitation, but as a lesson in cooperation with the 
measure of given grace. 

Regardless of the quantity of our apostolic work, it will ever remain 
true that the measure of success in sanctifying ourselves and others 
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will depend on the degree of intensity of love for God and Christ that 
underlies our work. That is why it is so important to renew in prayer 
the supernatural motives of our absorbing occupations. The curse of 
missionary activity is the desire for success independently of what God 
intends. Cardinal Suhard noted that failure was sometimes better 
than success in the estimation of God, since Christ saved the world 
through the apparent failure of the Cross. God uses the foolish of 
the world to confound the wise, and wrings success out of their 
failures. Certainly He has no need of our successes. 


Another important consideration is that if our work draws us closer 
to God, we have nothing to worry about. If we find it increasingly 
hard to pray because our work has taken over too much of our time, 
then it is well to do something about it. We should take more time for 
leisurely prayer and spiritual excercises. We must fight the temptation 
to shorten our meditation, our thanksgiving after Mass, and our visit 
to the Blessed Sacrament. ‘To gain the whole world to Christ will not 
guarantee the salvation of our own soul. 


After all that has been said, the most important single counsel we 
may permit ourselves to offer is that which emphasizes motives. The 
quantity of prayer and action in our lives may fluctuate each day. We 
cannot easily choose our duties, nor the amount of work which must 
be done. Sometimes we have more than we can do and at other- times 
the day hangs heavy upon our hands. Never should we fret over or 
be disturbed by the heavy burden of work of each day. Michael Fair- 
less says somewhere that “to His dumb children, God reckons work as 
prayer.” Prayer and action derive their power not from quantity but 
from intensity of motivation. Both sanctify in the measure with which 
they evidence cooperation with the actual grace of God, here and 


now. We get our clue from Christ, whose eyes were ever gazing on 
His Father to do His will. 


The perfect balance between prayer and action resolves itself in 
mutual dependence. Action rests on prayer while prayer inspires action, 
if it is not to remain selfish, sterile and unproductive. As the old 
Scholastics used to say: Omnis contemplatio ad actionem. Prayer 
is the lever of the spiritual and apostolic life. Prayer and action are 
identical in that they both partake of the life of God, manifested in the 
life of the prayerful, apostolic priest. 





The Way of Man 


Walter Farrell, O.P. 


aes gifts with which we are born are not material for our boast- 
ing. It is to the gratitude of men and to the generosity of God 
that a man has an immortal soul, a free will, an intellect; the perfec- 
tion of his body’s design, his powers of memory, the vividness of 
his imagination, the acuteness of his senses are not things that a 
man produces by his genius or his labors. These are gifts of the ar- 
tistic genius and fatherly goodness of God. The individual has as 
little to do with these things as with the fact of being born male or 
female. 

Perhaps because we have so little of our own to boast of, we nour- 
ish our pride by fondling these gifts as though they were to our 
credit. A man of great strength has no basis in fact for his patronizing 
sense of superiority; a quick mind is not a title to sneering impatience 
at the dullard. The important thing about the individual human 
being is not what he is when he comes into the world, but what he 
has made of himself when he takes his leave of it. Man’s nature and 
its stupendous prerogatives are God’s gifts; man’s accomplishments 
are, under God, his own. 

Evil is accomplished as readily as good through the individual’s 
gifts of mind, of body, of will, and of emotion. These gifts, which 
we lump together when we talk of temperament, are the natural 
resources with which we start off life; our purses are bulging with 
them, but that does not guarantee wise spending. We can expend our 
heritage on worthless, degrading, riotous living, with only the doubt- 
ful prospect of courage enough to return begging to our Father's 
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house; Or we can spend it generously, wisely, amassing treasure more 
rapidly than we can share it. The faithful servant was not rewarded 
because he started with ten talents, five talents, or two talents; but 
because he neither buried nor squandered the wealth that was com- 
mitted into his hands. Each of us has gifts adequate to the high 
purposes of our living: Judas was not born to betrayal. 


True HuMANISM 


When a man has dissipated his strength or undermined his cour- 
age, the task of being human, particularly of being divinely human, 
can seem too much for him; it can seem good to him to forego the 
high privileges of humanity in order to escape its unyielding respon- 
sibilities. It is not easy to maintain that controlled mastery which 
makes up the humanity of our actions; yet without it we have be- 
tayed ourselves and shamed the human gifts that have been given 
uw. The plain fact is that we were not made to rush at things as an 
animal does, and we know it. We are not surprised at a bull’s raging 
violence, a dog’s unmannered wolfing of food, or a cat’s promiscuity. 
The same things seen in a man’s actions revolt our soul. We not only 
know that this thing is desirable, that we want it; we also know why 
we want it, and to what purpose. Our most silent actions are spoken 
words loud with meaning, plain with purpose, of a tone and color 
as distinctive as our familiarity with distant suns and far horizons. 

Each one of us stands on a mountain top of the spiritual, high 
above the material universe, and this not only in our nobler moments 
but all of our days: for we are spirit as well as animal. From this 
height, we look out on the whole long length of an outer action be- 
fore the first step towards it is taken, we see the end before we make 
a beginning. We insist on this, knowing well that anything less de- 
humanizes, brutalizes our actions. Our affairs are never things of the 
moment alone. The consent to the marriage contract reaches from 
that moment to death, Mary’s “yes” to God embraced Calvary, and 
Joseph’s obedience to the angel wrapped Mary around with loyalty 
and reverence for all their long years together. On the other hand, 
the drugs, the violence, the torture that wring out “confessions” be- 
hind the Iron Curtain are instruments designed to break a man, to 
blur his inner vision, to dehumanize his acts. 

We see so much, so far, and so understandingly of things outside 
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precisely because our affairs are really so complete on the inside, 
Without noise, rush, or bustle we are busy, with a completely mer- 
torious or sinful activity, within our very selves. Love’s gifts ar 
empty and meaningless if they do not go beyond what is contained 
in the wrappings of the gift; but the inner gifts of love are priceless, 
even though love is so poverty-stricken and so physically helples 
that it can give no more than what can be wrapped up in the bright- 
ness of a quick glance. 


Our sovereignty demands and enjoys a large measure of independ. 
ence of the outside world. We can, with God’s grace, will to pray, 
and do it without ever a sound coming from our lips; by His help 
we can will to love, and love though every effective barrier be placed 
against love’s expression; we can, in divinely given strength, refuse 
to will a sinful thing, and so win great battles with no sound of the 
drums of war; we can will to sin, and be guilty, though no oppo- 
tunity arises for the execution of our wickedness; we can refuse to 
will repentance and so lie inert in our sin. In all this, we have done 
nothing as far as our neighbors can determine; not a ripple has dis 
turbed the surface of our lives. In reality we have met the heroic 
demands of love’s dedication, have exercised the mastery of prayer’ 
submission, have ridden victoriously over the legions of Satan; or we 
have suffered the calamitous loss of all title to heaven and life with 


God. 


Fors or HuMANISM 


It is to be expected that so great a human sovereignty should not go 
unchallenged. There are indeed enemies of this sovereignty, enemies 
thrusting at the very heart of the humanity of our actions, tearing a 
man down from the mountain top of wisdom’s long vision, or enticing 
him to animal levels by promises of easy joy. The promises are always 
false, for human joy just does not come easily; divinely human joy’ 
never out of the shadow of the Cross. The hostility of these enemié 
can never be successfully disguised; the terms of surrender or entict- 
ment always include a demand that a man mutilate himself, that he 
tear out of his life the essential ingredients of its humanity. They never 
promise perfection and fulfillment, never demand of a man that he 
“be perfect as the heavenly Father is perfect”; rather they promis 
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him escape, escape from the human and the divine in man, escape to 
disintegration and ruin. 

Brutality’s attack on the humanity of a man’s actions—the attack 
hunched by vicious men or spiteful demons—attempts to force a 
man to actions unworthy of him and unsanctioned by his own will. 
for all the physical power which it so wantonly perverts, it has an 
air of helplessness about it not unlike a child’s pout or a maniac’s 
rage. Despite the inimical intentions of violence, it is in reality a kind 
of unwilling tribute to the sovereign rule a man exercises over his 
own kingdom. In an admission of defeat, violence throws aside coax- 
ing, pleading, bullying: it grabs a man’s hand to force it to action. 
Whatever gets done in this way, a man’s will has not been changed. 
The result is not this man’s but his attacker’s; he has not done this 
thing, rather it has been done to him. We suffer violence only from 
man or the devil. It is not thus that God brings men to perfect them- 
elves by doing his will: Matthew came from his tax booth, not under 
the lash of a whip, but at the divine invitation, “follow me’; it was 
not the Roman soldiers’ brutality that conquered the thief on the 
cross but the helplessness of God; even the divine scheme of re- 
demption for all men waited on the answer of the maid of Galilee. 


God has always shown reverence for the splendid thing He made in 
creating the free will of man; He has shown utmost respect for the 
mastery He helps men to perfect. 


Fear is an enemy of our actions’ humanity, but it is not a coward’s 
curse; it is common both to the courageous and the cowardly. The 
difference is that a brave man refuses to surrender control to the wild 
ugings of his fears. Indeed, even the coward, ordinarily, is not a 
man robbed of his deliberate control; he turns his back on the fight he 
thould wage and runs, but because he deliberately prefers to run. In 
extreme and fortunately rare circumstances, men are so fear-stricken 
that they become animals driven by panic, utterly out of control, 
enselessly trampling each other to death in the insanity of their fear; 
more often, but still not frequently, fear freezes man into an absolute 
paralysis, rendering him incapable of the slightest gesture of defense. 
In both these cases, a man’s actions are not human, he is not responsi- 
ble for what happens for he is not in control of his action. But for 
the most part, what fear moves us to is still our very own action; 
without the terror of King Herod filling the night, Joseph would 
never have rushed Mary and the Infant along the dark roads into a 
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strange land. There was fear in his heart, surely; but there was, too, 
a very wise control of the steps that led his little family to safety. 


HuMANISM BETRAYED 


The distinctive eminence of our actions, the royal mark that sets 
them apart as human, is their likeness to the actions of God; like 
God’s, our actions flow from our intellect and our will. Violence and 
fear undermine the humanity of our actions by attacking the factor 
of will in them. The allure of pleasure, which hides the ugliness of 
lust and gluttony, and the thick fog of ignorance are enemies of ow 
actions’ humanity not because they render a man unwilling but be. 
cause they make him unthinking. The consequence of inhuman ac. 
tion, of brute activity, is the same whatever the enemy that has arisen 
against our control; for our actions cannot be the image of God’, 
and so eminently human, if either intellect or will is crippled. 

Lust is a raging fever in a man, an unquenchable thirst that rushes 
him into unthinking pursuit of the immediately desirable pleasur 
with no thought of plan, reason, or purpose. His actions are animal: 
acquisitive, destructive, ruthlessly selfish, and to his own doom. It i 
the direct opposite of the fire of divine love in our hearts that doe 
not consume but warms, brightens, perfects, makes a home within 
us where we are perfectly at peace. Ignorance is a much quieter 
enemy, so quiet, in fact, that ordinarily a man does not know his 
humanity is under attack from it. It slips up quietly and blindfold 
a man so unobtrusively that he does not realize there is no light for 
his eyes; so he stumbles along, wandering in. circles, crashing into ob- 
stacles that only the blind could fail to avoid. His condition is pitiful 
when it is the result of lack of opportunity, when he has not had the 
chance to take truth to his heart; but it is both a tragic and a ke- 
wilderingly foolish thing to the spectator when it is a cultivated blind 
ness, a shade pulled down over the windows of the soul lest light 
reveal the dirt and disorder of a man’s house and shame him into 
putting it in order. 


THE CLIMATE OF HUMANISM 


If we lived our lives totally apart, not only from our fellows but 
also from the world and from the strokes of time, it would be sufficient 
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for us in considering our actions to stop at the inner activity of our 
intellect and will. The fact is that such isolation is utterly impossible. 
Our actions do not fall into a complete vacuum. We rub elbows with 
our own kind every day, we move through an atmosphere quick with 
angels and demons, and the world about us is an instrument in con- 
sant use for our high ends. The things we do are not unconditioned. 
They are let loose in the world of men, measured by the ticking 
of the clock, and have repercussions echoing in the lives of others 
through the centuries. These external details of our actions are the 
finery or frumpery adorning or disfiguring the naked perfection of the 
offspring of our intellect and will. 

These circumstances that fringe our actions often make a great deal 
of difference in the actions themselves. The whole drama of Calvary 
is missed unless we know who it was who died on that cross; the Last 
Supper is merely a meal of sad farewells until we know what it was 
that was accomplished there; the monstrous injustice of the condem- 
nation of our Lord is surely heightened when we know where and by 
whose help it was accomplished—in a Roman court of justice under 
the unrelenting pressure of men dedicated to the service of the law 
and the temple. Knowing why Christ died challenges our heart for 
an answer to such love. It is not a matter of trifling importance to 
know how grace is given to an infant or when our own sins are in- 
fallibly destroyed. 


The story of any one of our actions is incomplete without a check 
of these details: who did it, what was done, where, why, how, by 
whose help, and when. Not all of these circumstances are of equal 
importance in every case; but it is always true that one or the other 
has considerable influence on goodness or evil, nobility or shame, joy 
or sadness, the appeal to our hearts or our revulsion from it. Thus, 
Judas, the traitor, was not only one of the chosen twelve, living in- 
timately with the Lord for three years; he accomplished his betrayal 
by a kiss. Our love is not only grateful, it is fondly protective when 
we remember that Mary was in her early teens at Bethlehem, and 
on the high road in the dark of the night fleeing to Egypt. The 
courage of the adulteress, standing silent and alone before Christ 
when excuse, denial, or flight could so humanly have covered her 
shame, has been the model and inspiration of many a guilty one in 
every age. Our pride has never been so dangerously firm a thing since 
Peter denied his Lord, and with an oath; and our weakness is no 
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invitation to despair when we remember that the apostles fled from 
the Garden while Magdalen stood under the cross. 


ACHIEVING HUMANISM 


The Book of Wisdom tells us “the thoughts of mortal men ar 
fearful, and our counsels uncertain.” The plain implication of thes 
sacred words is that a tough-fibered courage runs through the weave 
of our most routine days; that to move steadily on the homeward 
road by steps of deliberate action is no task for the fainthearted. At 
every inch of the way, there must be a kind of recklessness, a willing. 
ness to risk steps into the dark, to engage an enemy without sur 
knowledge of the odds against us, to chance everything on a mo 
ment’s decision which is beset by doubts. 


To begin the least of our actions, we must embrace the finality 
that so terrorizes modern men, we must close all emergency exits and 
face straight ahead with our very lives staked on the rightness of our 
direction; for to begin to act we must set ourselves a goal. With that 
done, we must investigate the ways and means of achieving that goal, 
though at the outset we know that days or years of investigation, 
counsel-taking, of tapping the wisdom of others for advice will not 
give us results that are exhaustive or conclusive. In fact, as our 
search progresses, we have more reason for paralysis than for action; 
only the omniscence of God can know all the concrete details of what 
might happen to further or hinder what we have in mind, 
only the omnipotence of God can reach out to meet all thos 
concrete circumstances. To attempt to achieve such exhaustive 
and conclusive knowledge, to withhold all activity until the 
counsel taken leaves no room for argument, is to attempt the 
impossible and to imprison ourselves in an endless circle of advisers 
Our thoughts are indeed fearful, and rightly so; we must be content 
with a few means that seem, for all the reasons against them, the 
most plausible. 


With a timidity as healthy as a man’s slow movement in the dark 
of a strange house, we make the judgment of what, to us, seems the 
best way of doing this thing; and, in the dim light of that fear 
tinged judgment, we make the choice that will commit us to this 
way of getting the thing done and forever exclude all rival methods. 
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Until this is done, we are in a torment of indecision which, if pro- 
bnged, becomes an agony; reasons mount against the finality of 
deciding for any one direction and we become steadily more incapable 
of extricating ourselves from the webb of our doubts. 


It is not remarkable that we find so little of this human fearfulness 
if indecision and procrastination in the saints. There are gifts of the 
Holy Ghost given to men, in proportion to their sanctity, to enable 
them to share in the confident knowledge of God. Aquinas, for all 
his extreme youth, was firm in his choice of religious life against all 
the advice, cajoling, threats, and ultimately violence of his elders. 
Dominic, in full maturity, turned decisively from the ecclesiastical 
honors within his grasp to a world-wide adventure that burned up 
his life with the brilliant brevity of a meteor. The apostles left their 
lives behind them, not on the basis of reasoned investigation but under 
the shock of a divine invitation. Indeed, it is only the touch of the 
divine in men that makes possible the recklessness of any human 
action. 


HuMANISM IN AcT 


We are a little like God, but infinitely unlike Him. The labor and 
courage demanded in the process of making up our minds stand in 
almost violent contrast to the instantly wise providence of God and 
the omniscient ease of His action. Human judgment and choice stab 
into the darkness of the physical world with all the splendor and 
power of a lightning flash; but behind that brilliant power there is 
always the slow story of labor and courage, for we are not gods but 
men. Coming this far, each man must still, in the divine image, speak 
the “fiat” that will get things done, that will bring tangible activity 
out of the intangible stuff of his judgment and choice. ‘The world is 
not enclosed within a man’s intellect and will; we do not achieve 
our goals by simply making up our minds. We must take that tre- 
mendous step that carries us into the world of practical labors, must 
isue the command that will put head and hands and feet to work, 
that will start the machinery of the world humming to our ends. 
The fishermen of the sea of Galilee had to do more than decide to 
accept the divine invitation to become fishers of men; they had to 
lave parents, wife, nets, and even the miraculous draught of fishes 
and face towards Calvary. 
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The human “fiat” which carries a man beyond mere good inten. 
tions to positive action is the human counterpart of the divine crea. 
tive word. By it we create the men we will become, tracing out with 
artistic genius just short of the divine the lines of resemblance by 
which we can be known as sons of our heavenly Father. By this word 
a man takes control over his own actions, governs his kingdom, issues 
the directives of his living. Without it, his life is frozen into paralytic 
immobility, or turned over to the anarchy of warring appetites that 
desolate the rich country of his kingdom. 


This human act of command is the essential core of that effective 
direction by reason that is the authentic stamp of humanity on ex. 
ternal actions. On a social scale we call it law. There it has many 
pretenders clamoring for its power: violence, whim, benign tyranny, 
and the paternal imprisonment of adult men in a social nursery. But 
all of these are exposed as imposters by one and the same test: each 
of them eliminates the humanity from men’s social life and reduces 
men to something less than the proud creatures God made them to 
be. Our fearful thoughts and uncertain counsels sometimes make this 
surrender of humanity a desirable thing in social life, but the mistake, 
and the reason for it, are the same as those that make the apparent 
oblivion of death seem a bright goal to a man terrified of the re. 
sponsibilities of human living. Social suicide, too, is a despairing es 
cape from humanity, not the noble pursuit of bright goals whatever 
the language in which the invitation to death is issued. 


This human “fiat” is a man’s firm step towards home. There is no 
question of its being mistaken for anything else. Our whole nature 
applauds the nobility of the strong command of a saintly man; we 
are proud of it in him, and so proud of our own divinely gifted hv 
manity; it is an inspiration to our own weakness to see decisive action 
that is so immaculately clean of craftiness, guile, fraud, and fretfully 
anxious worry. On the contrary, we are nauseated at the mockery ol 
prudence that brings disastrous success to the efforts of the seducer, 
that piles up wealth for the miserly-hearted greedy ones, or that bol 
sters the satanic thrones of the proud. We see the first, strong and 
clean, in everything we know of Mary and Joseph. We see the slimy 
evil of the others in all those men and women to whom Mary and 
Joseph are a stinging rebuke, not by their words but by the lovelines 
of their lives. We can judge the divinity of our own actions, and #9 
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heir ripe human fullness, by the test of a visit to that holy home 
in Nazareth; we would of course be made welcome whatever we are, 
but we would be at home only in proportion to the sure command 
we hold over the kingdom of our souls. Perhaps the question would 
not be how long we could stand the rebuke of those holy lives, but 
ather how long we could resist the enticing example of their com- 
pany. 


THe Prick or HuMANISM 


Our mastery of our actions makes us the privileged creatures of 
il the physical universe. But the privilege is as difficult as it is high, 
not come by easily, nor easily maintained; indeed, so great is the 
hbor and courage involved that it is practically possible only because 
igenerous God so readily gives us omnipotent help. The battle against 
the enemies of the humanity of our actions is a last-ditch fight in 
which we are perpetually surrounded; violence, fear, burning desires, 
and ignorance afford no rear areas for recuperation, and it is rare 
indeed that anyone escapes unscathed for very long from their re- 
lntless pressure. 


Boredom and paralysis are the dubious reward of our refusal to 
lace finality and march in a settled direction. On both sides of .the 
tad, there is the swamp of indecision where we may flounder until 
utter apathy silences our struggles. We can make the mistake of 
thinking we are so strong as to be independent of all direction, all 
order, and attempt to do what we like when and where we want to; 
with the inevitable result of chaos as civil war wages through the 
treets of our soul. It may be very late, even too late, but surely then 
we begin to see the truth about imprudence, about the success of false 
prudence, about the deification of a man: that all these things are 
widences of a breakdown within a man, of a power too weak to 
maintain order, of a creature a little less than the angels who has 
found it too difficult to be a man. 


Indeed our thoughts are fearful, and our counsels uncertain; and 
we stand badly in need of the help of God. Only with it can we 
exercise our true sovereignty, achieve our true destiny: being like to 
God—because we are to our own selves true: being human. 





The Vows and Contemplation 


Sister Marie Celine, R.A.P.B, 


™ present article is not intended as a treatise either on the vows}, 
or on contemplation. It does not discuss the controverted points}, 
regarding contemplation, nor the purely moral and canonical aspects 
of the vows. It is, however, a study of the fundamental connection f 
between contemplation and religious consecration, and of the vitally 
important part that the vows can and should hold in the development 


of our spiritual life. It is also an attempt to demonstrate, on the one f"Y 
hand, how the religious life is highly conducive to contemplation, [Y 


and on the other, how contemplation results from the full flowering }™ 
of religious poverty, chastity, and obedience. They are the blossoms j' 


which, watered by the dew of prayer and recollection and nurtured [™ 


by the rays of divine love, produce the delicious fruits of contem- }% 
plation.* 
Of course, in order to gather such fruits, it is required that the 


organization of the religious life be in accordance with the canons of ftv 


holy Church and that the particular rules of each community be 
faithfully adhered to. We cannot expect God to work miracles of! 
grace to supply for human mistakes and deficiencies. But, given}! 


conditions of normal, conscientious, religious living, there is no reason fav 


why the majority of consecrated souls cannot and should not aspire}: 
to contemplation. There is something woefully amiss if they do not. 


1 As used in this article, the term “contemplation” refers to infused or passive 
prayer; that in which the action of the Holy Spirit predominates, and the at 
tivity of the soul diminishes or ceases altogether. However, such a state may exist 
even outside of prayer time. 
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Since we are not engaging in any controversial discussion, two 
pppositions will be adopted at the start: 1) that contemplation is 
n itself superior to action; 2) that it is not to be considered as 
n “extraordinary” grace, but rather as one that falls within the 
omal development of the supernatural life, although always an en- 
ely gratuitous gift from God. As regards the first, St. Thomas, 
lowing Aristotle, enumerates eight reasons for this superiority, and 
hese apply even to purely natural contemplation.” Among them two 
lserve notice as having special reference to our present study. First, 
hat the contemplative life is loved for its own sake, while the active 
ie is ordained to something beyond itself. Hence, the latter is in- 
mmplete, and needs contemplation for its fullness and perfection. 
ain, the contemplative life is related to what is specifically proper 
» man, the intellect, while the active life is occupied with exterior 
ings common to human and animal life. Hence, “contemplation 
against action represents the higher, the more final, and the more 
oper form of our spiritual life.” 


It is a downright fallacy to brand contemplation as inactive and 
productive. This idea is due to the materialistic, pragmatic men- 


ality of our age. On the contrary, contemplation “represents spiritual 
«tivity in the most eminent sense of the word; only, it is an im- 
manent, in contraposition to a transitive, activity.” * Contemplation 
; |i justified by itself, is sufficient in itself. Far from being a waste of 
me's energies, talents, and abilities, it “embodies activity of the 
lighest degree, the fullest actualization of the person, the most wake- 
ill, genuine and intense form of spiritual life.” * 


Then, as regards the second proposition, which means that all 
itvent souls may aspire to contemplation—while leaving its actual 
xstowal to the divine good pleasure—let us add that a vocation to 
he active life in no wise implies or requires the renunciation of con- 
tmplation. On the contrary, religious devoted to the active life 
tave need of contemplation if their spiritual life is not to become 
tallow and fruitless. “The primary attitude of man as a creature 
sareceptive one,’ writes the above quoted author. “To let ourselves 
apprehended by God, to lay our soul open to the flux of God’s 
*Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 182, a. 1. 

3Transformation in Christ, by Dietrich Von Hildebrand, p. 90. 

‘Ibid. 
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eternal Word, to expose ourselves to the sword of the love of Christ— 
therein lies what is most proper to our essence. Our transformation 
in Christ, again, means primarily our undergoing a process of trans. 
formation by Him; He is to engrave the seal of His countenance 
upon our soul.” ® 


If this be true, if our fundamental attitude before God must be 
receptive and passive, rather than active and productive, the necessity 
of contemplation for spiritual living becomes evident. However, it 
does not follow that we must devote more time to contemplation than 
to action, but that we acknowledge its supremacy and use the means 
at our disposal to prepare ourselves for it, according to the designs of 
a loving Providence. 


CONTEMPLATION AND RELIGIOUS PROFESSION 


A comparison between contemplation and religious consecration 
reveals several noticeable similarities. In the first place, like holines 
itself, they both contain a double element, a negative and _ positive 
aspect. The essential elements in holiness are the absence of sin 


and imperfection and a firm union with God; or, a separation 
from the profane and consecration to the divine. A parallel procedure 
is found in religious profession. There is first the element of self- 
denial, renunciation, sacrifice, by which the soul voluntarily deprives 
herself of the use of a created good. Hence St. Thomas teaches that 
the individual who is faithful to it in every detail truly offers to God 
a perfect sacrifice, or holocaust. 


The more positive aspect of religious profession consists in dedi- 
cation to God and to His service, which follows upon the initial 
step of sacrifice. The latter would be worthless and ineffectual with- 
out the former; it would avail nothing to live in poverty, to renounce 
marriage, even to subject oneself to another, were not all this under- 
taken out of love for God and a desire for closer union with Him. 

Our Lord Himself in His twofold nature is the perfect Model of 
all holiness and of religious consecration in particular. “Christ means 
consecrated, anointed, living for the Father: separated from profane 
things and altogether vowed to God. That is the divine ideal we 
should realize by our consecration on the day of our profession, and 


5 Ibid., p. 109. 
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y our daily consecration on the altar with Him. The consecrated 
halice may be employed only to contain the precious blood. The 
onsecrated virgin exists only for her divine Bridegroom and has no 
ight to employ her person or her faculties except for Him; all is 
onsecrated, reserved for Him.” ° 


In contemplation also we discern a double phase or movement: 
ist, a withdrawal from the world of sense, from the profane, a 
eparation from creatures (at least interiorly), a dying to self, a 
iberation from the merely human, natural level into the supernatural 
ind divine. Then, there is an elevation or passing into God, a living 
God and in God, a being lifted up and taken possession of by Him. 


Whatever the expressions used by the mystics to describe these 
wperiences, they refer fundamentally to the same interior states. 
st. Bernard in the thirteenth century declared: “I may without ab- 
urdity call the bride’s ecstasy, a death. But it is a death that takes 
way not life, but life’s snares. . .. Happy death which does not take 
way life, but transforms it into a better! Happy because it does not 
trike down the body, but raises up the soul.” * While today, a son 
if this illustrious father thus perpetuates his doctrine: “The con- 
mplative loses himself entirely in God and not only hates himself 
by comparison with the beauty and truth that he beholds, but 
rather loses sight of himself altogether in order to seek and love God 
ine. . . . Far from being selfish, this knowledge and love are the 
upreme renunciation of self, the extasis that empties a man out of 
himself into infinite unselfishness of God.” ® 


Another noteworthy characteristic of religious consecration is 
found in the fact that it is not a choice between good and evil, virtue 
and vice. On the contrary, it is a choice of something better than its 
opposite; it represents a victory of the spirit over the flesh, of the 
divine over the human, of the supernatural over the natural in stand- 
ards and modes of acting. This is likewise true of contemplation, 
which St. Teresa rightly calls “supernatural prayer,” because it is be- 
yond our own power to attain and because the faculties operate in a 
divine, not a human way. 


®Union with God, by Abbot Columbia Marmion, p. 78. 
TIn Cant., Sermon LII; PL, 183, 1031. 


8Thomas Merton, “The Primacy of Contemplation, 
[1950], 10. 
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A further similarity or connection between the vows and contem. 
plation consists in their mutual relationship to charity or perfection, 
Though not identical with perfection, like contemplation they are 
among the most powerful means of attaining it, since it consists 
essentially in charity. St. ‘Thomas states: “They are systematically 
determined precisely with a view to the elimination of what, without 
being incompatible with the existence of charity, is nevertheless 
hindrance to its characteristic exercise.” Regarding this matter, Abbot 
Marmion writes: “Profession contains in germ all religious holines, 
and to arrive at the perfection of this sublime vocation one has no 
need to seek beyond this capital grace.” ° 


The supreme effectiveness of the vows in disposing the soul for 
contemplation consists precisely in this: they remove the obstacles 
to the free growth and full exercise of divine love. They are not an 
end in themselves; they are ordained to charity. But contemplation 
also is a work of love; it springs from love and produces love, even 
though the act itself resides in the intellect. This is the unanimow 
teaching of saints and scholars alike. St. Teresa remarks: “The prayer 


of quiet is a little spark of the true love of Himself, which our Lord 
begins to enkindle in the soul.” *° Likewise, Father Lallement writes: 
“Contemplation is a perception of God or of divine things, simple, 
free, penetrating and certain, proceeding from love and tending to 
love. . . . It is the employment of the purest and most perfect 
charity. Love is its principle, its exercise and its term.’ 1 In fact, 
according to the statement of a contemporary author, “all are agreed 
in making contemplation consist in an attention to God and to 
heavenly things, during a certain time, which produces love.” ” 


Another characteristic common to contemplation and to religious 
consecration is that both are the effect of a divine call or vocation, 
according to the common opinion. They presuppose a divine prefer 
ence and choice, since they are God’s gratuitous gifts and cannot 
be obtained by our own efforts aided by ordinary grace. And they 
indicate His special design and desire to lead the favored soul to 
more intimate union with Himself, i.e., to perfection. 


9 Op. cit., p. 232. 

10 Life, chap. 15. 

11 Spiritual Doctrine, Princ., VII, art. V, p. 263. 

12 Union with God, by Abbé Auguste Sandreau, p. 12. 
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Finally, as regards the obstacles which oppose these two things, 
the vows and contemplation, we find that they are practically iden- 
tical. What destroys the one, ruins the other; what favors the one, 
conduces to the other. According to one author: “The whole organi- 
ution of the religious life pivots on two things: liberty and love.” * 
fqually true it is that the whole preparation for contemplation, on 
our part, depends on these same things, liberty and love. Hence, it 
may be concluded that the whole organization of the religious life 
is eminently conducive to contemplation, and constitutes the most 
favorable and fitting framework for its attainment. “The effects of 
the active life . . . ,’ St. Thomas says, “dispose man for the con- 
templative life.” ** 


Another statement of the Angelic Doctor lends further support 
tothis argument: “The moral virtues are related to the contemplative 
life as dispositions towards it. . . . The moral virtues dispose the soul 
for the contemplative life by producing peace and purity.” ?° Obedi- 
ence and chastity are ranked among the moral virtues; while pover- 
ty, though not classified as a distinct virtue, includes the practice of 
everal of them; e.g., humility, mortification, patience, liberality, and 


9 forth. In other words, contemplation itself is also an end towards 
which virtues, good works, and ascetical practices are directed; for 
they remove the obstacles, such as the excitement of the passions, 
distractions of worldly affairs, and they produce the requisite dis- 
positions in the soul. Contemplation may be called the fruit produced 
by the blossoms of good works, according to St. Bernard’s graceful 
comparison: “Perhaps you desire the quiet of contemplation. And 
you do well. But do not forget the flowers with which you read the 
bride’s bed is strewn.’® Take care that your bed (your conscience) is 
covered with the flowers of good works, with the practice of virtues— 
a flower, as it were, that must precede the fruit of sacred rest.” ™ 


In fine, St. Thomas maintains that “all other human operations 
sem to be ordered to this as to their end. For contemplation requires 
that the body should be disencumbered, and to this effect are directed 

13 Follow Me, by Fennelly, C.S.Sp., p. 58. 

4Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q. 69, a. 3. 

1 Ibid., Ila Ilae, q. 180, a. 2. 

Cant. 1:15. 

Sermon XLVI, 5; PL, 183, 1005. 
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all the products of art that are necessary for life. Moreover, it re. 
quires freedom from the disturbances caused by the passions, which 
is achieved by means of the moral virtues and of prudence; and 
freedom from external disturbances to which the whole government 
of civil life is directed. So that, if we consider the matter rightly, 
we shall see that all human occupations appear to serve those who 
contemplate the truth. . . . It is therefore evident . . . that man’s 
ultimate happiness consists solely in the contemplation of God.” ® 
(Italics inserted). 

St. Thomas plainly places divine contemplation at the summit 
of the Christian life, a summit towards which everything else—even 
our twentieth century progress and our American concept of political 
order and stability—should converge and contribute. Of course, he 
is not alone in proposing this doctrine of the supremacy and finality 
of contemplation; he is preceded and followed by a long line of 
eminent saints and scholars of both the Greek and Latin Church. 

If, as these masters teach, the active life prepares for contemplation 
and normally leads to it, obviously there can be no hostility or incom 
patibility between them. Such is the common opinion of the Fathers, 
as voiced by St. Gregory thie Great, who points out that there is no 
occupation incompatible with the grace of contemplation; anyone 
leading a spiritual life may be favored with it, and no one can boast 
of it as of an extraordinary privilege. On the other hand, conten- 
plation needs the practice of virtue and good works. The Saint 
counsels that it is progress in virtue which produces progress in 
contemplation. “It is necessary to return to the active life,” he says, 
“and to exercise oneself constantly in the practice of good works 
Thus, helped by these good works, we shall be able to rise once more 
to contemplation and shall find food for love in the sight of the 
eternal truths.” 7° 


Poverty AS A MEANS TO CONTEMPLATION 


The whole meaning and purpose of the vow of poverty is to saft- 
guard, guarantee, and promote the virtue of poverty and the spirit 
of detachment. Without these, the vow would help little toward 
the attainment of holiness or contemplation. 


18 Contra gentiles, III, 37. 
19 Jn Ezech., Hom. V; PL, 76, 826. 
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This proves at one stroke how mistaken and deluded are those 
religious whose habitual aim is to “keep within the limits of the 
vow.” By doing that and no more, they are frustrating its very 
purpose, they are acting contrary to its spirit and to the end of their 
vocation, and of course they are depriving themselves of innumerable 
sraces. To observe the vow, while ignoring and contemning the virtue 
and spirit of poverty, is to embrace the “letter of the law which 
tills,’ while smothering the spirit which alone “gives life.” *° 

The obvious advantage secured to religious by their vow of poverty 
is freedom from the care of temporalities and anxiety concerning 
them. Unlike the great mass of human beings, who must daily give 
much time, thought, and energy to earning their livelihood, the 
individual religious is without anxiety about food, clothing, and 
habitation. However, this freedom from temporal worries is not in- 
tended to make life easy and carefree. Its purpose is to allow our 
desires and efforts to be directed towards eternal possessions. The 
virtue of poverty does not consist in an empty purse, but in a de- 
tached heart; it means being poor in act, in affection, and in con- 
dition. 


Poverty Works DETACHMENT 


We shall not discuss here the obligations of the vow, binding under 
pain of sin; rather we shall consider the part of evangelical poverty 
in preparing the soul for contemplation. The remote preparation con- 
ists in detaching her from material things by leading her to retrench 
superfluities and to be satisfied with whatever is assigned to her, if 
adequate to her health and duties, The religious who habitually seeks 
what is “nice” in food, clothing, furnishings, or other commodities 
gives proof of not having the spirit of poverty. Otherwise, she would 
willingly accept, even prefer, what is unpalatable, unattractive, 
second-hand. 


However, it is important to note that the virtuous religious does 
not choose or accept privations and discomforts for their own sake, 
or merely through necessity. No; she does it for the love of Christ 
and to purify her love for creatures. “Not that we cease to see their 
beauty, but that we cease to depend upon their comfort. We come 


_ 


2011 Cor. 3:6. 
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to see creatures in God, which is how we would have seen them. ,, 
had there been no fall. We come also to see God in creatures, where 
we would expect to find Him if we had not loved creatures first.” 
Hence, the virtue of poverty does not cause the soul to hate creatures 
or material things, in spite of the rather strong impressions sometime; 
used by the saints, and their correspondingly extreme measures of 
action. But it makes the love of God reign supreme by subordinating 
and transforming every other love. The soul is freed from thee 
lesser, entangling affections. 

St. Augustine makes the following distinction: “There are some 
things which are to be enjoyed, others which are to be used, others 
still which we enjoy and use. . . . If we set ourselves to enjoy what 
ought to be used, (we) are hindered in our course, and sometimes 
even led away from it. ... For to enjoy a thing is to cling to it with 
love for its own sake. To use, on the other hand, is to employ the 
means at one’s disposal to obtain what one desires, always supposing 
it to be a proper object of desire.” ** 

Here, the great doctor teaches us that it is the enjoyment of thing, 
rather than the possession of them, which constitutes an obstacle to 
holiness. Why? Because we enjoy only what we love, in the measure 
of our love and according to it. Hence, he adds: “When what we 
love is near us, it necessarily brings delight with it. But if you pas 
beyond this delight and make it a means to that in which you ar 
to rest forever, you are using it. . . . But if you cling to it, and res 
in it, placing in it the goal of your happiness, then you may trul 
and properly be said to enjoy it. And this we must never do except 
in the case of the Blessed Trinity, the supreme and immutable 
good,” *8 


PovERTY OF SPIRIT 


If Sacred Scripture warns us that cupidity, i.e., the desire for monty 
and what it procures, is at the root of all evil,?* we can easily under 
stand how evangelical poverty or the renunciation of this desit 
to possess and to enjoy, is equally the root and beginning d 
21 We Die Standing Up, by Dom Hubert Van Zeller, p. 33. 

22 De doctrina christiana, I, 3, 4; PL, 34, 20. 
23 Ibid., I, 37; PL, 34, 33. 
24] Tim. 6:10. 
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all good, all virtue, and all happiness. The masters of the spiritual 
life are unanimous in their teaching on this point. ‘The author of the 
Imitation counsels us: “Forsake all things and you will find all 
things. Renounce your inordinate desires and you will find peace.” 
A4gain he warns: “Unless a man be disengaged from all creatures, he 
annot freely contemplate divine things. That is why there are found 
lew contemplative persons, for few are able to free themselves com- 
letely from perishable creatures.” ”° 


This interior poverty frees the soul not only from avarice and 
wupidity, but from those more subtle forms of attachment to the 
natural possessions of the mind and heart which constitute the most 
precious, personal possessions of any human being: namely one’s 
talents, learning, personality, office or position, even one’s character 
ind reputation, and the esteem and affection of others. The soul 
must be willing to sacrifice them, one or all, out of love for Christ, 
if she wishes to climb the steep mountain to contemplation and divine 
union. 


For St. John of the Cross, this interior poverty means spiritual 


freedom, peace, detachment from, and even the actual privation of 
ill sensible comfort and support, for the love of Christ. In fine, it 
means the life of pure faith, which the Mystical Doctor has extolled 
0 highly and explained so lucidly, because it alone provides an ade- 
quate, proximate preparation for contemplation. 


A few examples may clarify the “technique” of this interior asceti- 
tism, although they may appear naively simple to the reader. 


There is a certain occupation which I either enjoy or dislike; faith 
aches me neither to eagerly anticipate or deliberately avoid it, but 
to perform it calmly in view of God. Again, I have a strong desire, 
apparently good; instead of preoccupying myself with it, let me re- 
nounce it, despite its attractiveness, and await God’s Will. As an- 
ither example, my memory may recall certain successes that have 
attended my work in His service; or it may foresee serious obstacles 
and disappointments in the future. Enlightened by faith, which shows 
me God’s will equally manifest in both events, I shall not become 
dated by the former nor dejected by the latter. It is especially our 
direct relationship to God in prayer that must be refashioned, “re- 


_— 


*\ Imitation of Christ, Book II, chap. 25 f. 
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created,” according to our faith. Dom Marmion was following this 
very doctrine when he wrote to one religious: “I cannot recommend 
you too strongly, in your spiritual life, not to occupy yourself with 
what you feel, with what you experience; you can so easily deceive 
yourself! . . . You must live by faith.” °° Why? Because “the goal 
which it seeks is beyond all this, yea, beyond even the highest thing 
than can be known or experienced.” ** To reach her goal, i.e., divine 
union in contemplation, the soul cannot depend on anything that 
she understands, experiences, feels, or imagines, but only on what she 
believes. 

Such is the life of pure faith, of true poverty of spirit, which the 
masters assure us is so excellent in itself—as contrasted with a life 
dominated by feelings and impressions; which is so effective for our 
sanctification and so meritorious before God. If it is “without any of 
the self-satisfaction which sentiments and perceived certainty give,” 
it is nonetheless “so sure, so unselfish, so very glorious to God.” Now, 
it may be asked, is it also necessary, and should it be recommended 
to consecrated souls? ‘The answer is “yes,” for the following reasons: 


1. In order to imitate the poverty of Jesus Christ, who “emptied 
Himself” exteriorly of the power and glory of the Godhead, “taking 
the nature of a slave and being made like unto men.” If He detached 
Himself from these divine, imperishable riches and considered them 
not a “thing to be clung to,’ how much more willingly should we 
relinquish “all that we possess,” in order to resemble Him! 2. This 
poverty of spirit is essential to our spiritual advancement and the 
attainment of contemplation, as already shown. 3. It is equally 
indispensable for the success of our apostolic work. 

Why is this? 

We know on the revealed word of God that faith is the victory 
which overcomes the world; i.e., the life of faith, faith informed by 
charity, is the only power which can conquer the forces that oppose 
the kingdom of Christ. Material and human means by themselves are 
altogether inadequate, even useless. This is not to say they should be 
neglected. But, let us put first things first; and first, foremost, and 
most important in the conquest of souls is living faith. Regardless 
of what particular activity we engage in, all the material equipment 


26 Op. cit., p. 112. 
27 Ascent of Mt. Carmel, Book II, chap. 4. 
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and intellectual attainments are secondary in achieving success. “Be- 

loved, . . . all that is born of God overcomes the world: And this is 
> 

the victory that overcomes the world, our faith.” 7° 


CHASTITY AS A MEANS TO CONTEMPLATION 


As religious poverty is concerned with the use and enjoyment of 
material things, so religious chastity regulates our human relationships, 
interiorly and exteriorly. Although the virtue of chastity binds every- 
one within the limits of the sixth and ninth commandments, the vow 
of chastity consists specifically in a promise made to God to preserve 
the virtue and to lead a celibate life. No distinction is made between 
the vow and virtue, as in the case of poverty and obedience; the 
object of both is identical. 

This does not imply that the virtue of chastity is not capable of 
growth and development, like any other. In the first place, we can 
distinguish in it both a negative and positive element. Even good 
Catholics often have the mistaken idea that religious chastity is 
entirely negative: that it is an escape, a suppression, a denial of 
natural, normal instincts and powers. 

This notion is entirely false. On the contrary, chastity beautifully 
combines and exemplifies the double element of all Christian life 
and asceticism: death and life, or rather a life-giving death, a self- 
denial which matures into greater fruitfulness, a renunciation that 
leads to a resurrection. ‘The purpose of this denial is that the entire 
person may receive a new orientation, which will afford free and 
ready access to our Supreme Good, who is the perfect fulfillment of 
all our desires. 

Chastity does not imply any condemnation of the flesh as such. 
Since “the Word was made flesh,” we cannot repudiate as intrinsically 
evil the flesh which He has made. The object of this vow is to remedy 
the disorder introduced into the flesh by original sin and greatly 
aggravated by men’s personal sins. For its persevering practice, it 
depends absolutely on the redemptive grace of Christ, while it makes 
the power of His blood effective in an important sphere of human 
life. Hence, Scripture calls the blood of Jesus “the wine which pro- 
duces virgins.” *® Chastity helps to apply to the body the law of 


*87 John 5:4. 
*9 Zach. 19:17. 
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Redemption: that is, the self-denial it imposes becomes the seed of 
richer spiritual life here and finally of immortality in our glorified 
bodies hereafter. 

Thus, this second vow is not a privation so much as a liberation, 
It not only prepares both body and soul for their glorified life in 
eternity, but anticipates it even now by freeing the religious from the 
inordinate inclinations that follow sensual gratifications and the en- 
tanglements resulting from natural relationships and the love of 
creatures. “When they arise from the dead,” said Jesus to the Sad- 
ducees, “they will neither marry nor be given in marriage, but are 
as angels in heaven.” *° This is already. verified, in a very real sense, 
by the consecrated virgin. 


Although chastity liberates the soul and separates her from an 
earthly mode of living, it does not isolate her. Rather, her whole 
being is thereby dedicated to God and His holy service. Such a conse- 
cration of one’s heart and affections is as much a part of religious 
chastity as the preservation of virginity. 


In exercising its liberating and elevating influence, chastity does 


not empty the heart of all affection for creatures. Such an effect 
would be evidently contrary to the second commandment, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ as well as the more compelling in- 
junction of Jesus Himself, “Love one another as I have loved you.” * 
What chastity condemns and excludes is, not only unlawful affections, 
but any affection for anyone which fetters and absorbs the soul, inter- 
fering with its love for and union with Christ. Those affections which 
are too human in their source, motive, and exercise must be purified, 
supernaturalized. To the religious who harbors them, we repeat the 
words of Lacordaire: “You incline too much to earth and value 
good things without reflecting that there are yet better ones.” Re- 
ligious vows included the promise to aspire to the “better ones.” 


The vow offers to God not only the fruit of the tree, i.e., acts of 
virtue, but the tree itself, according to St. Thomas.*? By the second 
vow, the soul offers to God not only all her affections to be blessed 
and sanctified, but even her very heart, i.e., the organ or faculty of 
loving, that it may be attracted, moved, and delighted by Him alone. 


30 Mark 12:25. Hence chastity is often called the “angelic” virtue. 
31 John 15:12. 
32 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 88, a. 6. 
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Henceforth, our Lord will use her heart as an instrument, so to say, 
with which to love Himself and creatures; and she will love only 
by and in Him. Her feelings, sensibilities, and emotions are not 
thereby thwarted or destroyed. But they are made more docile to the 
movements of grace, so that they are no longer swayed by natural 
motives, impulses, and considerations, but remain always under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. This represents, we believe, the normal 
development of religious chastity, the ideal to be striven for, the 
realization of Christ’s own command. A saint is not less a human 
being for being a saint, but rather possesses a more perfect, more fully 
human life. Was it not thus with our Lord and His Virgin Mother? 


This “spiritualized” love for God and our neighbor, which is the 
fairest fruit of the delicate flower of chastity, is not attained merely 
by pronouncing the vow. Rather, like any other virtue, it is the result 
of labor, sweat, and tears. It requires an heroic degree of self-sacrifice 
and generosity to eliminate from our hearts not only the faults opposed 
to charity—such as envy, detraction, ambition, pride—but also that 
inveterate and deep-seated egotism and self-love which sully the 
virtue in its various manifestations. Such self-seeking is a kind of 
impurity. “Love that is pure is not mercenary,” says St. Bernard. 
To love in order to obtain a return of love or—what is worse— 
temporal gain or personal satisfaction, is not to love another as Christ 
has loved us. As St. Thomas expresses it: “Though charity is love, 
yet love is not always charity.” ** That is why the forgiveness of 
injuries and doing good to our enemies are such genuine proofs of 
love. If chastity is often called a delicate virtue, it is because it de- 
mands a refinement of love, very difficult to the human heart; indeed, 
quite beyond its power unaided by grace. Such grace is always 
granted to those who humbly pray for it; hence the preservation of 
this virtue is dependent on prayer and humility. Yet, chastity is also 
astern and virile virtue, possessed by strong souls habituated to self- 
denial; whence it raises them to ever higher levels of sacrifice and 
pure love. 


CHASTITY AND Hope 


According to St. Thomas’ teaching, man is directed to super- 


ee 


83 Ibid., q. 62, a. 2, ad 3. 
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natural happiness by the theological virtues.** Since the vows remove 
the three principal obstacles to this happiness, which is union with 
God, we may say that chastity is correlated to hope as poverty to 
faith. The mere taking of the vow is an extraordinary act of hope 
in the merits of Jesus Christ, without whose special grace it is im- 
possible to persevere. The act itself is an eloquent manifestation of 
confidence in the power and goodness of our Savior. 

The religious makes another supreme act of trust in her beloved 
Christ when she renounces the keenest, most genuine of human joys, 
those experienced in family life, and declares her intention to look to 
Him alone for all that her heart desires in the way of special love, 
care, protection, and consolation. “Never again must you seek to 
be singularly praised or loved,’ warns the author of the Imitation, 
“for that belongs to God alone who has no equal. Neither must you 
desire that anyone be taken up with you in his heart; nor must you 
be taken up with anyone’s love.” *° 

Furthermore, the obstacles and temptations encountered in a life- 
long effort to preserve religious chastity are assuredly a most effective 


means of acquiring humility, the true knowledge of our weakness 
and wretchedness. Now, God’s grace is given to the humble. The 
more we realize our miseries, the more we are entitled to His mercy; 
therefore the greater should be our hope. 


So this second vow may lead the soul to practice the highest degree 
of hope, which is holy abandonment. However great the trials and 
temptations she encounters, she is sustained by her unshaken confi- 
dence in divine help. She never questions the special love of Christ 
for her, but abandons herself unreservedly to His watchful providence. 

By emptying the soul of the desire for earthly happiness, chastity 
detaches her from creatures; by filling her with holy desires and a 
longing for eternal bliss, hope impels her more surely and rapidly 
towards perfection. “I shall run in the way of thy commandments, 
when thou dost enlarge my heart,” sings the Psalmist. Chastity pre- 
vents the religious from dividing and dissipating her affections; 
hope, by focusing her attention and effort on the one Supreme Good, 
greatly increases her strength and energy to attain it. While chastity 
frees the soul from the fleeting and enfeebling joys of this life, hope 


84 Ibid., a. 3. 
85 Imitation of Christ, Book II, chap. 8. 
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places before her the pure delights of intimate union with Christ. 
She realizes ever more clearly that “there is an immense difference 
between the delight in the Creator and in the creature, in things 
eternal and in things temporal, in the uncreated Light and the light 
that is created.” *° 


CHASTITY AND THE “NIGHT” OF THE MEMORY 


This purification of the heart from false and inordinate affection 
cannot be accomplished without a determined control over the mem- 
ory and imagination. In fact, St. John of the Cross wisely connects 
the growth of the virtue of hope with the purifications of the memory. 
“As God has no form or image that can be comprehended by the 
memory, it follows that, when the memory is united with God, it 
remains without form and without figure, its imagination being lost 
and itself being absorbed in the supreme good.” ** 

In other words, this faculty is united to God through hope, as 
the intellect is united by faith and the will by love; but divine union 
cannot be effected until the memory is disencumbered and emptied 
from the harassing images of creatures. Obviously, religious chastity 
is an effective means to this end, since the memory dwells most easily 
and frequently on the recollection of what it loves. 

On the other hand, the control of the passions and affections is 
impossible without the mortification of the memory. For, as the 
mystical doctor states, “no disturbances ever arise in the soul save 
through the apprehensions of the memory. For, when all things are 
forgotten, there is naught that can disturb one’s peace or that moves 
the desires.” *® Here also is a powerful means to free the soul from 
the temptations arising from recollections of the past and from the 
suggestions of the devil, and consequently from many faults, troubles, 
and disturbances. Thence ensue great interior peace and purity of 
conscience, which are proximate dispositions for the action of the 
Holy Spirit, as experienced in contemplation. 


CHASTITY AND THE BEATITUDE OF CONTEMPLATION 


Thus, we may observe a certain progress here, as in the case of 
36 Tbid., chap. 28. 

37 The Ascent of Mt. Carmel, Book III, chap. 2, p. 228. 

8 Ibid., chap. 5, p. 238. 
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religious poverty: 1) the virtue of chastity as practiced in religion; 
2) its development in connection with the theological virtue of hope 
to the point where the soul is ready to relinquish all natural desires 
and pleasures in order to rise to heavenly things; 3) the beatitude 
of contemplation: “Blessed are the pure of heart, for they shall see 
God,” in which chastity finds its completion and perfection. As the 
Lord of Truth assures us, the fruit and reward of this resplendent 
purity of heart and soul is a certain vision of God. 


What vision is here intended? Is it only that which will greet the 
faithful soul after death, the dazzling splendor of the beatific vision? 
No. According to St. Augustine, “these promises (of the beatitudes) 
can be fulfilled in this life, as we believe them to have been fulfilled in 
the apostles.” Following him, St. Thomas states: “All these rewards 
will be fully consummated in the life to come; but meanwhile they are, 
in a manner, begun even in this life.” ** Moreover, he teaches that 
this beginning of eternal bliss, this “imperfect inchoation of future 
happiness,” is in reality divine contemplation. For “the last two 
beatitudes belong to contemplative happiness or beatitude. For 
cleanness of the eye disposes one to see clearly and hence the clean 
of heart are promised that they shall see God.” *° 

It is evident that by this logical, normal development, chastity pre- 
pares the soul for the longed-for grace of contemplation. As was said 
of poverty, it goes beyond itself, beyond its proper sphere, and teaches 
the soul how and where to find its joy: not in the pleasures of sense, 
of human companionship, or earthly consolations, but in perfect union 
with God. “He does not perfectly rejoice, who is not satisfied with 
the object of his joy.” ** Now, since we cannot rejoice perfectly in 
anything less than God, chastity leads the soul to renounce all inferior 
joys in order to attain that which is full, perfect, supreme. In these 
successive and painful sacrifices, she is sustained and energized by 
hope, the harbinger of divine union. 


In conclusion, we venture the statement that chastity, like poverty, 
is an “apostolic” virtue; i.e., a virtue necessary to the success of our 
apostolate. Why? Let us justify this assertion. Besides purifying our 
love, chastity broadens and deepens it as well. It removes the narrow- 


39 Summa theol., IIa Ilae, q. 69, a. 2. 
40 Tbid., q. 70, a. 3. 
41 Ibid. 
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ness, the exclusiveness, the partiality which always characterize human 
love. It makes our charity as wide as the world, giving it a quality 
of universality and magnanimity which are lacking in those whose 
affection is centered on one person, or a group of persons, such as 
the family. Because chastity surrenders the heart entirely to God, it 
opens it to every creature in sympathy, benignity, and understanding, 
like the Sacred Heart of Christ. Only in a perfectly chaste soul can 
He light the ardent flame of His own unconquerable love for souls; 
to such alone He entrusts them. 


OBEDIENCE AS A MEANS TO CONTEMPLATION 


It is generally acknowledged that the third religious vow, obedience, 
has pre-eminence over the other two as being more excellent, more 
difficult, and more meritorious. This opinion is confirmed by the 
teaching of saints and theologians. St. Gregory states that “to sur- 
render what one has is a small thing; to surrender what one is, that 
is the supreme gift.” St. Thomas maintains that “man can give 


nothing greater to God than to subject his will to another man for 
God’s sake.” 


It is not our purpose to describe the many advantages of religious 
obedience, nor the problems and difficulties which arise in its prac- 
tice. As regards the latter, perhaps they may be summarized as 
follows: “If you go to your superiors as to God, you will receive 
from them as from God, however imperfect they may be; if you 
seek the creature in them, you will receive from them only as crea- 
tures, no matter how holy they may be.” * Neither is this article 
an explanation of the canonical aspects of the vow, its minimum re- 
quirements, and the like. Rather, we are now investigating how far 
its sanctifying effect can be extended over one’s life, what is the 
radius of its influence in preparing the soul for contemplation. 

Concerning the latter, the special effectiveness of the third vow 
may be considered from both a negative and positive angle. Firstly, 
obedience is directly opposed to self-will and egoism, that inmost and 
strongest citadel of our fallen nature. Self-opinionedness, a tenacious 
clinging to one’s own judgments, attachment to personal ideas, plans, 
and views, preference for one’s own way of acting, and so forth—all 


42 Msgr. Gay, Religious Life and the Vows, p. 240. 
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these are often the faults of souls far advanced in holiness. We hear 
an echo of Lucifer’s “I will not serve”; i.e., I will not submit my 
opinions, my desires to those of another. Obviously, the best antidote 
to this spiritual poison is supernatural obedience. In its faithful, con- 
stant practice the religious encounters innumerable opportunities to 
overcome this enemy of self-will and self-opinionedness. 


OBEDIENCE AND CHARITY 


Thus, obedience becomes much more than a duty owed in justice 
to God and His representatives; it is rather the offering of love, 
the total dedication of oneself to the Beloved, the unconditional sur- 
render to His good pleasure. It is much more than the rigid, sterile 
obedience current in civil and military life: the religious virtue is 
living and life-giving, like breath to the body. St. Vincent de Paul 
wrote: “God is a perpetual communion to the soul that does His 
Will.’ To which a modern author adds: “Through habitual 
obedience we establish in our soul a species of spiritual com- 


munion which is permanent, which causes us to abide in God as He 
abides in us, since we will what He wills and nothing but what He 
wills. This is, as a matter of fact, the most real, the most intimate and 


the most effective of all unions.” ** 


Since religious obedience actually establishes this perfect conformity 
between the human will and the divine, it efficaciously prepares the 
soul for contemplation. Besides, it makes her docile and pliant under 
the action of the Holy Spirit, a disposition of paramount importance 
for contemplation, which is essentially passive and receptive. By 
turning the soul’s gaze from herself to God, it frees her from self- 
occupation, self-concern, and excessive self-interest, all of which easily 
hinder the divine action. Through obedience the religious can be- 
come great enough to forget herself, to discard the trifles which 
occupy the minds and hearts of many consecrated souls, and to think 
of the interests of Jesus and His Church. 

Who, then, can maintain that the duties of her vocation are an 
obstacle to contemplation, to union with God? Can the will of God 
contradict itself? Can His will, as manifested through obedience, be 
opposed with this same will expressed through interior union with 


43 The Spiritual Life, by Adolphe Tanquerey, S.S., p. 504. 
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Him? Obviously not! “It is the property of love,” says St. Thomas, 
“to form, between those who love, one will, and the same likes and 
dislikes.”” In fine, obedience becomes one with charity, because both 
produce the same effect of union with the divine will. 

Thus, obedience prepares the soul for contemplation more _per- 
fectly than the other vows, because it frees her from self-attachments, 
it is more closely allied to charity, and it identifies and transforms 
her will into God’s will. We can understand now why: the great 
doctor of Carmel teaches: “God communicates Himself most to 
that soul that has progressed farthest in love; namely, that has its 
will in closest conformity with the will of God. And the soul that 
has attained complete conformity and likeness of will is totally united 
and transformed in God supernaturally.”’ ** 

Moreover, according to St. Thomas’ teaching, the reward promised 
in the seventh beatitude to the peacemakers is “the glory of divine 
sonship, consisting in perfect union with God through consummate 
wisdom.” * If we inquire what virtue best protects and promotes 
peace, both within oneself and in society, the answer is obedience. 
“They have great peace who love thy law,” declares the Psalmist. 


Therefore, to her who practices religious obedience perfectly is due 
the reward of the seventh beatitude, which belongs to the summit 
of the contemplative life. 


A final proof appears in the fact that in contemplation God 
touches or acts upon the will first, rather than the intellect or sense 
faculties. Hence, the “active” union of the human will with the 
divine through obedience and self-surrender is obviously the best 
proximate preparation for the “passive” union by the direct action 
of the Holy Spirit in the initial stage of contemplation. There is 
only a step between the two; and although God alone can take it, 
who would maintain that He habitually denies this favor to the 
soul who has given herself to Him without reserve, without counting 
the cost? Experience, in fact, proves the contrary. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


It seems evident from the foregoing considerations that, when 
44 Ascent of Mt. Carmel, Book II, chap. 5. 
45 Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q. 70, a. 3. 
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the vows are rightly interpreted and faithfully observed, they ac- 
complish the major part of the preparation requisite for contemplation 
and perfection. All the asceticism in religious life can be reduced to 
the practice of poverty, chastity, and obedience; while their full 
development is found in the perfection of charity. “A religious pro- 
fession faithfully observed leads infallibly to holiness” ; **i.e., provided 
we correspond to its graces and live by its spirit. 

Since contemplation is an ordinary constitutent of holiness, the 
above statement could be altered to read: “A religious profession 
faithfully observed infallibly leads to contemplation,” provided this is 
within the designs of God for the individual soul. By making her 
both strong and humble, the vows render the religious capable of 
undergoing the passive purifications necessary for the higher degrees 
of infused prayer. 

The dangers and difficulties that today confront religious in their 
pursuit of perfection and contemplation are probably more numerous, 
certainly more subtle than in preceding generations. Yet they can 
always be classified under the threefold concupiscence, which is 
simply the false and excessive love of creatures and self. Since the 
vows are directed against this pernicious love, it is no over-simplifi- 
cation to say that the whole substance and practice of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience can be reduced to charity. For “love is the 
first of our affections and the root of them all.” *7 From this viewpoint, 
the vows provide us with an ascending scale of progressive purifica- 
tion, illumination, and transformation on which to mount from the 
material creation even to God Himself. 


When these false loves have been rejected and ejected, so that 
the soul is immersed in divine love, then the Holy Spirit can freely 
operate in her through His gifts, especially those of knowledge, under- 
standing, and wisdom, which are the principles of contemplation. 
Then she beholds all creation in God, and loves all truly in Him 
and for Him. No creature—person, thing, or circumstance—is hence- 
forth a hindrance to her. For “when the soul is so deeply fixed in 
Him as to be rooted in Him, the divine sap flows freely through it, 
and destroys whatever in its life is trivial, imperfect, and unspiritual. 
Thus stripped of self and clothed with Jesus Christ, it has nothing to 


46 Marmion, op. cit., p. 232. 
47 Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q. 70, a. 3. 
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fear from without or within; all such things, far from being an 
obstacle, only root it more deeply in the love of its Master.” ** 


This is true interior perfection, which consists not in fleeing from 
evil, but in conquering it; not in the absence of difficulties but in 
triumphing over them; not in avoiding suffering, but in its loving 
acceptance for Christ’s sake. It gives the soul liberty of spirit and 
true peace, which St. Thomas declares consists in freedom from 
outward disturbances and the subsidence of restless desires.*° Nor is 
this peace a flat, colorless thing; for he defines it as the “perfection 
of joy.” Here, then, is both the essence and the summary of our 
Christian, religious life: the paradox of light in darkness, possession 
through privation, life in death, and all in nothingness: This paradox 
is experienced by none so truly as by the contemplative, as expressed 
in the lines of a medieval mystic: 


“When all is nothingness to you, when you embrace 
Nothing as all, you shall behold the dearest face.” 


(Angelus Silesius) 


a 


48 Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity, ‘Last Retreat,” 13th day. 
49Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q. 70, a. 3. 





Mother Dominic Clare 


Mother M. Albert, O.P. 


@ view of recent discussions on psycho-physical phenomena in gen- 
eral and stigmatization in particular, some account of a little- 
known Dominican mystic and stigmatic of the last century may be 
of interest. Anna Moes was born at Bous, a village in Luxembourg, 
on October 27, 1832, and died at Limpertsberg, a suburb of the 
capital on February 24, 1895. She never travelled far beyond the 
boundaries of the Grand Duchy, and the only visible monument to 
her memory is the convent of Second Order Dominican nuns of 
which she was foundress and first prioress. Yet her life, hidden and 
uneventful as it was, had a vital apostolic function, and it would 
seem that her prayers and sufferings provided the supernatural 
foundation upon which the marvellous revival of the Dominican 
Order in the nineteenth century was based. Father Bernadot, O.P., 
has examined this aspect of Mother Clare’s vocation in his pamphlet, 
“T’Action surnaturelle dans la restauration Dominicaine au XXiéme 
Siécle” (St. Maximin, 1923). We do not propose to stress that here, 
nor even to recount her life in any detail. We shall simply relate the 
facts of some of her experiences as they were described by herself 
or eyewitnesses, with special reference to her stigmatization. 


THE STATE OF THE EVIDENCE 


A word must be said as to the nature and value of the evidence. 
Mother Clare’s preternatural experiences began at the moment of 
her baptism and were most frequent during the early part of her life. 
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But no one was aware of them until the Redemptorist Father Romi 
became her director in 1854, when she was twenty-one. She did 
not speak of them to him immediately, but when she did 
so she must presumably have related those which were past 
as well as others which still continued. Yet the full spiritual auto- 
biography was not written until 1879, under obedience to another 
director. Ten years earlier, in consequence of an indiscretion on the 
part of her inexperienced confessor, the Bishop had summarily con- 
demned Mother Clare as a false mystic. She was never examined by 
him nor given any opportunity of defending herself; indeed, it was 
several years before she learned what charges had been brought 
against her. All efforts to obtain a proper investigation were fruitless. 
Eventually her friends decided to take her case directly to Propaganda 
in Rome, for which purpose the whole story of her experience was 
required. With it went Mother Clare’s answers to numerous questions 
raised by her director and the testimonies of many priests and re- 
ligious who had known her. Rome’s immediate reply was non- 
committal. It simply praised the Bishop’s caution and exhorted all 
concerned to discretion and obedience to ecclesiastical authority. 
Mother Clare’s enemies wrongly interpreted this as a condemnation. 


There matters stood until 1884, when the new Bishop of Luxem- 
bourg took up the affair and, with Rome’s approval, appointed a 
commission of theologians to examine all the evidence and make a 
decisive pronouncement. Dom Placid Wolter, O.S.B., Abbot of 
Maredsous, was President; the other members were: Dom Boniface, 
O.S.B., Sub-prior; Father A.-M. Portmanns, O.P.,S.T.L, Prior of 
La Sarthe; and Father W. van Hoff, S.J., Bollandist. These were 
asked to decide: 

1. Do the writings and documents submitted suggest that in the 

complex of the events in question Sister Clare was deceived by 
the devil? 


Does it appear that Sister Clare sought to deceive or lead into 
? 
error! 


Is the end which Sister Clare believes she is called to pursue 
good and praiseworthy? 


The replies were unanimous: negative to the first two questions; 
affirmative to the third, and this judgment was promulgated in the 
Diocesan Bulletin. This was not, of course, a pronouncement as 
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to the strictly supernatural nature of the experiences. But it was an 
assertion of Mother Clare’s good faith and good sense, made after 
careful examination by competent and authorized ecclesiastical au- 
thority. And it was made on the spot and at the time of the contro- 
versy by judges who were in a position to know her both personally 
and by repute, and who were fully conversant with what may be 
termed the case for the prosecution. It is regrettable that the only 
evidence for some very remarkable phenomena is the subject’s own 
account, written at a very much later date and not supported by 
any external testimony. But we seem to have here as satisfactory a 
guarantee of the trustworthiness of her story as could be hoped for 
under the circumstances. 

This qualification does not apply to the evidence for the stigma- 
tization, which did not begin to appear until 1860. For this we have 
not only Mother Clare’s own account but also that of two of her 
companions who were under obedience to observe everything and 
report it in writing to her director. There are also supplementary 
descriptions by priests and religious who, from time to time (and 
much against Mother Clare’s inclinations), were allowed to witness 
her ecstasy of the Passion. The lacuna here is the absence of any 
satisfactory scientific description and medical report, due to the 
Bishop’s refusal to hold any investigation. At his wish Mother Clare 
did go to a Luxembourg hospital where her ecstasy took place in the 
presence of the Chaplain who was favorably impressed. But this 
was supervision rather than examination, and it provides nothing 
in the way of scientific evidence. Yet, in the absence of anything 
better, there may be some details of interest to those who are devoting 
serious study to the whole question of stigmatization. 


Her Baptism 


Mother Clare’s first preternatural experience is probably unique. 
“At the moment when the priest of God baptized me,” she relates, 
“the Holy Spirit effected marvellous things in my soul. Illuminated 
by a supernatural light, I immediately received the full use of my 
reason. This light, which formed three rays though it was but one 
light, made me understand clearly God, One and Three, Creator, 
Redeemer, and Sanctifier, my attitude as a creature before Him, 
and the gifts which He was bestowing on me in baptism. This aware- 
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ness of the Blessed Trinity did not remain as distinct as this, for it 
was part of God’s plan that the holy angels should gradually initiate 
me into the knowledge of His infinite Being. At the same time God 
made known to me my life’s vocation, to be a victim for the interests 
of the Church, and my mission as regards the Order of St. Dominic 
and the foundation of a convent of contemplative nuns, according to 
the primitive spirit of St. Dominic. Our Lord told me that He would 
require continual prayers and sufferings for this purpose and that He 
would leave me a prey to the persecutions of men and evil spirits. 


St. Dominic, St. Catherine, and many other saints were present. 
The angel who was to be the child’s guardian was also there; the 
devil, too, who made off in a rage, muttering threats and imprecations. 
The account goes on to relate how that same evening the infant wept 
inconsolably for two hours because the family was celebrating the 
event in what she considered too worldly a fashion! Her angel com- 
forted her, and told her to offer up her tears to Jesus in reparation for 
the sins of men. 


PRETERNATURAL PHENOMENA 


Whatever we may make of all this, it contains in embryo the main 
features of Mother Clare’s life. Her vocation as victim and her mission 
in respect of the Dominican Order were the end towards which all 
her other experiences converged. Until her death, but especially dur- 
ing childhood, she enjoyed the sensible presence, protection, and 
guidance of her guardian angel. She claimed to have received from 
him the rudiment of her secular education as well as her training 
in the spiritual life. Until she went to school at the age of eight 
she had no human teaching; yet she was found to be so advanced that 
she was put in charge of other children. The priest, too, was amazed 
at her spiritual precociousness. She had only two years’ schooling in 
all, yet she was able to read and write German fluently, and one 
might add with eloquence, and she could read French with ease. 
She also recited the Latin breviary, without, it would seem, ever 
being taught the language. All this was in addition to her native 
Luxembourg dialect. 


Diabolical persecutions were for many years a real martyrdom. 
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Imaginary visions, with Dominican saints figuring prominently, were 
frequent, while purely intellectual visions became common later on, 
The Holy Souls used to appear to her, begging her to take on her- 
self their sufferings, and this also persisted to the end of her life, 
Her descriptions of the anguish of soul and body which she endured 
in this connection tally with those of other persons who have ex- 
perienced in this life something of the pains of Purgatory, e.g., St. 
Catherine of Genoa. The Mystical Marriage took place in what might 
be called conventional circumstances when she was eighteen. On 
this occasion she received a ring of espousals which was visible only 
to herself and which reflected the state of her conscience by varia- 
tions in its brilliancy. Twice she received wounds of love, and after 
the second she seemed to be established at the height of the trans- 
forming union. That was in 1874, in her forty-second year. 


Other familiar preternatural manifestations were also found. From 
her cradle the child was taught by her angel to fast on certain days, 
If she disobeyed, she was unable to retain the food. Gradually her 
nourishment was cut down to an amount quite inadequate to sustain 
any life, least of all one in which manual labor played a large part. 
Often she would pass the whole of Advent or Lent without any food 
save the Holy Eucharist. Once, at least, she abstained from drink 
as well for a period of several weeks. Sleep was cut down to one 
hour per night. At one period the devil aroused a quite inhuman 
aversion to these mortifications. “A flock of sheep would not have 
sufficed to satisfy my hunger,” she wrote. But her director recognized 
this as a temptation and would not permit any relaxation of her 
severe penances. 

Future events were often made known to her. She knew all the 
details of the Dominican rule which was to be followed by her com- 
munity, long before she had met a single member of the Order. 
A director was promised her and his name was disclosed several years 
before he came to Luxembourg. She was told of the definition of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception some twenty years before it 
was promulgated. She was supernaturally informed of the impending 
death of Pope Pius IX and the election of Cardinal Pecci as Leo 
XIII, and she was ordered to offer prayers and penances for these 
intentions. Her community was convinced that she could read hearts, 
and several prophecies she had made were fulfilled after her death. 
After the grace of the transforming union she was able to be physic- 
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ally present in one place and present in spirit in another. There are 
many instances of the “miraculous” arrival of money and provisions 
and of minor cures for which the doctors could offer no expianation. 


Mother Clare would also seem to have had some special powers 
over the lower creation. She sometimes spoke of being united with 
the angels and the birds in singing God’s praises. The sisters whose 
cells adjoined hers used to hear sounds as of the patter of birds’ 
feet and the whirring of wings. One night one of them went into 
her cell and to her horror found it full of all manner of wierd insects. 
Seeing her discomfort, Mother Clare took the largest of these and put 
it out of the window, telling the rest to follow. This they did, to re- 
turn when the sister had retired. 


There is at least one instance of levitation recorded when, during 
the ecstasy of the Passion, she was found kneeling in the air over her 


| bed, her out-stretched arms almost touching the ceiling. Otherwise 


her ecstasies usually seem to have taken place without any exterior 
signs beyond a deep reverence and recollection. Thus she lived with 
her family for over twenty years without anyone being aware of the 
extraordinary ways by which she was led, though her mother had 


| noticed her abstemiousness in the matter of food and had come to take 


it for granted. And at the other end of her life, even her stigmata was 
hidden from many of her community until after her death. 


The diabolical attacks, which, according to her director, developed 
in the manner described by spiritual authorities, included the damag- 
ing and disappearance of objects she was using; fearsome apparitions; 
physical violence, to the extent of being forced to swallow poison; 
and temptations and obsessions which at times seemed to amount to 
actual possession. Exorcism had no lasting effect. 


The strangest episode relates how she was suddenly caught up into 
the air when outside the cathedral of Tryers and taken as a spectator 
to satanic séances in Paris and Berlin and to an Eastern temple of 
idols. 

Late the following day she was being beaten by the demons when 
our Blessed Lady and angels appeared, and in turn carried her off 
through the air. They entered a shrine, the doors of which opened of 
their own accord. Here Mother Clare had a vision, in the course of 
which she was told that one day there would be a convent of her 
nuns in that place. She found it to be Eber-Klausen, a place of pil- 
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grimage in the diocese of Tryers. Although this story would need to be 
supported by further evidence before one was convinced that Mother 
Clare was physically present in the places in question, there is no 
doubt that she was missing from her convent for three days, and that 
in 1918 a foundation was made at Klausen. It is reported, too, that 
the sacristan of the shrine was shown her photograph and that he 
recognized her as having been there on that day. 


THE STIGMATA 


In many respects Mother Clare’s stigmatization follows what 
Father H. Thurston, S.J., describes as the normal course of develop- 
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ment in such cases,’ though there are some interesting exceptions. | 


For several years previous to the appearance of the stigmata she 
experienced a bi-weekly ecstasy of the Passion during Lent and Ad- 
vent and the months of June and July. In this she followed our Lord 
in spirit in all the phases of His sufferings, which she experienced in 
both soul and body. From 8 p.m. until 5 a.m. she was rapt in 
ecstasy. During the morning she was able to follow her usual occu- 
pations, although her mind remained fixed on the Passion until 
after 3 p.m. The external marks began to appear at weekly intervals 
during the Lent of 1860, i.e., twenty-eighth year: first the crown 
of thorns, next the wound in the side, then those in the hands and 
feet. The marks of the scourging did not appear until 1865, the 
wound in the right shoulder in 1870, that in the left in 1875. The 
wounds always remained and were clearly visible in her dead body; 
but they were seldom seen during life, not even those in the hands, 
as she always wore mittens. Until 1888, seven years before her death, 
some or all of them bled during the ecstasy, unless for some special 
reason she had prayed that they would not do so. The pain was so 
intense that it could not have been borne without some supernatural 
assistance which, she considered, was supplied by the ecstatic state. 
After the ecstasy a burning sensation persisted in all the wounds 
until the hour of our Lord’s death. At other times, they caused her 
no inconvenience whatever. 

Descriptions of the appearance of some of the wounds have been 
left by two of her companions. Sister Joanna wrote: “That day I 





1The Physical Phenomena of Mysticism (London: Burns Oates and Wash- 
bourne, 1952), “The Genesis of Stigmata,” pp. 57 ff. 
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‘aw the wounds in the hands very clearly. The were round, slightly 
dongated toward the fingers, red, and filled with dried blood, from 
‘me to two centimeters in diameter. There was a slight hollow in the 
middle of the hand and slight swelling on the opposite side, as if 
‘anail had been driven in from the inside to the outside . . . . I dis- 
inctly saw drops of blood flowing from the wounds in the hands.” 
Speaking of another occasion Sister Josepha said: “Her hair was so 
matted with blood that it was a dreadful sight; the wounds in the 
shands and feet were enormous, those in the feet were much bigger 
jthan those in the hands. She only let me see her feet when I said 
‘that her director insisted on it.” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF HER STIGMATA 


Although Mother Clare had ardently desired a closer union with 
jour Lord in His sufferings, there is nothing to suggest that she ever 
wished for the visible stigmata. Indeed, when they appeared she per- 
sistently but unavailingly prayed for their removal. She only obtained 
)the promise that few people would know of them during her life. To 
| be led by extraordinary ways remained one of the hardest of her many 
trials and the source of much suffering. The ecstasy did cease a few 
‘years before her death, and even while it took place regularly .she 
managed to conceal it from some of those with whom she was living. 
From time to time her directors insisted that out-siders should be 
| allowed to witness it, but she strongly disapproved of this and said 
that such publicity was contrary to God’s will. Father Thurston de- 
dares: ‘““This intense unwillingness to court notoriety for any super- 
natural favor bestowed by God is the trait which has impressed 
me most deeply, and has seemed most uniform in the lives of those 
whom popular esteem, as well as the sentence of the Church, has 
proclaimed to be the truest followers of their Lord and heavenly 
Spouse.” ? 

Even while in ecstasy Mother Clare would respond at once to the 
slightest command given in the name of obedience. Similarly, if a 


| Sister came into the room seeking an answer to some urgent business 


matter, she would emerge from the ecstasy, give the necessary in- 
structions, and forthwith revert to her state of abstraction. Father 





2 Ibid., p. 65. 
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Thurston instances the propensity to mime the scenes of the Passion 
as a striking feature in many cases of stigmatization.* There is none 
of that with Mother Clare. She either lay, knelt, or sat during her 
ecstasy, her face and gestures betraying the intensity of her suffering, 
Only on Holy Saturday is she described as wandering around the 
house, her head covered with a veil, as if in mourning and seeking 
something lost. She picked her way successfully through an attic of 
which the floor was studded with holes, an incident reminding one 
of St. Catherine de Ricci who, while in ecstasy, led a procession for 
an hour along a quite unfamiliar route. She spoke very little, if at 
all. Nor was there any personal violence, such as the blows on the 
breast suffered by Dominica Lazzari and others. As her ecstasies 
always took place at a time which prevented her from going to Mass, 
she often received Holy Communion miraculously. A companion who 
happened to enter her cell at such a moment saw the white Host on 
her tongue. 

Sometimes her mystical states had physical repercussions which 
were visible externally, though their cause was not known. Thus, 
after she had offered herself afresh as victim to the divine Justice in 
1874, she felt as if the guilt of the whole world were weighing on 
her shoulders, and her interior sufferings were such that a nervous 
trembling seized her, lasting for several years. Again, after describing 
the piercing of her heart with the wound of love, she continues: 
“Since then I have felt in my heart a strange sweet force which 
sometimes causes such agonies that it seems as if my heart were 
dragged from its position and were seeking for some place in my 
breast where it would have greater freedom of movement. It is this 
which causes those frequent chokings which so worry my poor 
daughters, who have no idea of the cause. The pain is so great 
that I should die of it, did not God come to my help in a miraculous 
fashion, by dilating this poor heart somewhat.” This passage, which 
reminds one of the dilated heart and dislocated ribs of St. Philip 
Neri, is only a sample of many which can be paralleled in the 
writings of other mystics, not least in those of St. Teresa herself. 


THE CHARACTER OF MOTHER CLARE 


This somewhat sketchy survey may yet be sufficient to illustrate 





3 Ibid., p. 40. 
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the type of experience to which Mother Clare was subject. A final 
jote as to her character and temperament may be of interest. She 
would appear to have always been very quiet and self-effacing, diffi- 
lent even, meek and even-tempered. A cousin, later a Jesuit, who 
was brought up with her, said that she was never known to be angry 
o ill-humored, while another friend described her as gentle and 
ender-hearted and unable to say “no” to anyone. Yet the same 
cousin insisted that she was a true “valiant woman,” and led by the 
head, not by the heart. He indignantly repudiated any suggestion 


f psychological weakness or nervous disease. 


Similarly a very experienced director, with whom she had dealings 
when the diabolical attacks were at their height, said categorically 
that there was no question of over-excited imagination or diseased 
nerves; the manifestations were clearly of preternatural origin. Cer- 
tainly her dealings with her community and the directory which she 
composed to enshrine its spirit showed her to be very sane and well- 
balanced, shrewd and prudent, with a keen insight into human 
nature, firm to the point of strictness though always kind and con- 
‘iderate. There was nothing of the dreamy visionary about her, and 
she always insisted that prayerfulness and industry go hand in hand. 
One is reminded of the robust common sense of St. Teresa. Occasion- 
ally in her writings one meets flashes of a dry humor, the existence 
lof which is confirmed by anecdotes of her later days. But as her 
biographer wrote primarily to justify and edify, he intended to pass 
‘oer her more human characteristics. 


In her younger days the Imitation, the Introduction to the Devout 
Life, and the True Spouse of St. Alphonsus were her favorite spiritual 
jreading. Later on the Holy Scriptures of which she had a profound 
\understanding, and Dom Gueranger’s Liturgical Year had first place. 

Her writings show an acquaintance with the works of St. John of 
the Cross, but she did not encourage her nuns to read them. “If 
God leads you by extraordinary paths” she said, “He knows the 
/way and there is no need for you to do so.” In this she reflected the 
pirit of her age, but it manifests her lack of preoccupation with 
the exotic in things spiritual. 

Mother Clare had an intense love of the liturgy, and a deep con- 


cern for everything that touched on the interests of the Church. Her 
confessor, who had known her for over twenty years, insisted that 
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in spite of sufferings and persecutions which would have driven a 
weaker soul to unhealthy introspection and self-pity, there was never 
the slightest return upon self, no disturbance of her invincible serenity 
and resignation. There was never a word of complaint, nor, it would 
seem, even the slightest tinge of bitterness. Everything was accepted 
as coming from God and as deserved by her sins; all was received 
with a humility and self-contempt that were truly heroic. Whatever 
one may think of some of her experiences, one is left with the con- 
viction of her deep sincerity and genuine holiness. 


SIDELIGHTS 


But for her faith in her supernaturally revealed vocation, Anna 
Moes would quite probably have become an American citizen. An 
uncle, Father Nicholas Moes, was a priest in the Cleveland diocese, 
and in 1860 he invited Anna and her two seminarian brothers to join 


him, promising to secure her entry into a convent of the diocese, 7 


One brother came at once, and as Msgr. Nicholas Moes was Rector 
of the diocesan seminary for many years. 

Anna must have been sorely tempted to accompany him, since at 
that time, like another Jonas, she was being urged by the devil to 
flee into a far country in the hope of escaping the exigencies of God’s 
will. Yet had she done so, she would never have become Mother 
Dominic Clare of the Cross, and the Dominican Order might not 
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have been what it is today. True to her vocation she remained in } 
Luxembourg, yielding no more to this temptation than to others | 
with which she was assailed by the Prince of Darkness. But the | 
sympathy and material support of her two American relatives cheered 5 
some of her darkest days, and they were instrumental in securing 7 
the episcopal investigation by which she was vindicated of the 7 


charges brought against her. Her uncle eventually returned to Europe 
to end his days near his niece’s convent. 

Little progress has been made in the cause of Mother Clare’s beati- 
fication, although the diocesan process was completed at the end of 
the first World War. No doubt this may partly be accounted for by 


i 
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| 
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the fact that she is so little known outside her own country, so that | 
her cause has excited little popular devotion, or even interest. Two 


German biographies have appeared, one by her confessor, Father 
J. P. Barthel, published in 1908 and in French translation in 1910; 
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4 the other by Father V. Schons, O.S.B., which has been translated 
er ‘nto Italian. But her autobiography and other primary sources remain 
ity‘, the Dominican Convent of Limpertsberg in the Grand Duchy, a 
Id herished treasure as yet unpublished. And, so far as we are aware, 
ed ‘othing on Mother Clare has appeared in English, although a study 
ed |r American publication is in preparation. 

| It is not surprising, then, that so little is known of this Dominican 
M- “nystic of the Victorian Era. Yet hers is a remarkable story, not only 
the extraordinary phenomena which remind one of the great saints 
{ the interior life, but also the singular mission which was hers, 
0 like that of St. Catherine of Siena, a mission whose fruits we are 
yet reaping. Some day this story shall be told in full. 








The True B eginning 


Robert Ostermann 


eset is very popular in our time; it is, we are told, the 
solvent of all our ills. But like every limited thing, as it grows more 
popular and is expanded to wider applications, it tends to a travesty 
of itself. Exaggeration is an instrument of clowns and mimics; it 
belongs to comedy and caricature, not to serious speculation. In the 
modern field of sociology we have the beginning of a grievous errot 
which could not fail to enter into our own mistaken exaggeration. 

For the purposes of discussion, sociology may be defined as the 
positive science of social facts and the laws that regulate them. It is 
more of a practical science than a speculative one, for its end has 
come to be the discovery and correction of the defects in our social 
structures and organizations. We do not argue its necessity; ample 
evidence for that is found in the social evil we see all around us: 
iniquitous slums, the corruption of social and political institutions, 
the folly of over-mechanization. Indeed, the necessity is so pressing 
that now it is almost fashionable to have a sense of social responsibility. 
That a greater force and wisdom are needed to reinforce sociology 
is not always so clearly seen. 

For Catholic minds to see this truth it ought not to be necessary 
to consult the published studies, the tabulated results of investigations, 
the grim accumulated statistics, although they indicate clearly enough 
that progress has been incommensurate with the energy expended. 
Sociology has its quacks and cranks, its opportunists and_ private 
theorists, who prejudice the effectiveness of authentic laborers. Offer- 
ing a crude parallel to our membership in the mystical body of Christ, 
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uth suffers severely in sociological inquiry, in the sense that we are 
infected by the attitudes of our contemporaries. They are zealous 
fr good but they begin from premises radically different from our 
wn; man is not for them the same creature, and we are not always 
is certain as we might be of what kind he is. Good quickly slides 
into a decline. Christian thought become secularized is worse than 
a secular thought making no Christian claims. 


Hence, in seeking a solution, it may not be without purpose to con- 
ider what precisely are the mistaken emphases responsible, for in 
Catholic sociology it is more a question of emphasis than of detail 
principle. Respecting individual differences and abilities, we have 
access to the whole body of truth and we should not be surprised to 
ee how portions of it are obscured by the clarity and persuasiveness 
of other portions. Nor should we as Thomists be surprised if a true 
the olution proves to be a matter of origins, of a recall to a beginning 
ore 2 Which is contained our end. Erring and true, we are all united in 
sty Christ’s sacrifice on Calvary, and the center and source of the real 

it life of all things is there. 


inn 


he 
‘Ol SocIoLOGy AND SANCTITY 
he | As we have already suggested, it is not only an error of secular 


is \sciological thought that it fails to place its inquiries and theories 
las within the wider vision of man’s true destiny. ‘This is a supernatural 
ial destiny, which we often forget because we are so certain of it, so close 
le to it, and to appreciate how this destiny governs the natural opera- 
S: tions of the science of sociology much more is required than a nominal 
Is, J lip service paid to. cautious formulas extracted from the catechism. 
ng § The discomfort of an uneasy, lately awakened conscience faced with 
ry. grave evils produces haste and enthusiasms. Both of these are bad 
gy ) servants, and one is faced with the old problem of how to keep from 
losing the baby with the bath water. The world is to be renewed. But 
ry ‘which world is this? And which world was delivered to Satan? The 
Is, | two must be disengaged; and man must be detached.’ The Christian 
sh balance that reconciles the extremes of naturalism and (to borrow a 
d. word) ‘“angelism,” is always precarious and difficult, but the in- 
te | requency of success should not discourage us. Sanctity, which is in 
| pal 


t, 1Cf. I Cor. 7:29-31. 
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last analysis the success we seek, is translated in the present instance | %U 
to the following terms: how to give perfect glory to God, by emulat- | 
ing Christ and disposing ourselves so that He can reproduce His ) ™ 
image in us, without violating the requirements peculiar to sociological | 
study and the application of its results to society. ~—_ 


**A renewal of the social order on Christian lines will be a work of 
sanctity or it will not occur at all.” Thus wrote Jacques Maritain, in 
his Freedom in the Modern World. Whether we like it or not, the Pi 


economy of our lives is a Christian economy, even for those who do thi 
not concede its existence and message or who have not known it. th 
Enormous changes have taken place in the laws by which we live. * 

0 


Not that they are unrecognizable: they are deeper; a new dimension 
is disclosed in them. We cannot ignore St. Paul’s words, “Love 7 (a 
therefore is the fulfilling of the law,” ® which push back the horizons © “UI 
of life until they coincide with the divine. Indeed, when we attempt _ th 
to ignore them, we risk happiness, the blessed state of living now with | ‘P! 
God. sol 


SEPARATION AND UNITY { 
his 
As fruits of the Reformation and the prodigious ungoverned ex- | ph 
pansion of the technical and industrial sciences, our days suffer a © sel 
separation of nature and super-nature, reason and faith, heaven and © spi 
earth. We can see replacing assistance, cooperation, and peace, a _ of 
proud autonomy, a complete independence in which functions are 4 an 
mixed and ends are perverted. Science tyrannizes us; if we are to | an 
believe the press, we await destruction at its whim. Man is further 
suppressed by each additional usurping act of the scientific attitude. | .. 
Nevertheless, eternity is not some future moment to be one day at- | «4 
tained; it is now and we are already immersed in it. God enfolds the be 
breathless brevity of our instants. Through His creative and sustaining of 
power we share the wonders of existence; and this human existence, 


; a eee te ; 2 (0 
with all it implies of a marvellously diversified life and activity, must : 
come to share, as the liturgy says,® the divinity of the Son of God. c 

In spite of considerable evidence, this muddle of disorder occurs pr 


as though unrecognized. All the various human activities are carried 





2Rom. 13:10. { 
3 Offertory of the Mass. 
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, out along similar parallel lines. Yet the Church is (and teaches) 
_unity; and unity, were we Thomist enough to observe, is in this 


multiple creation the harmonizing of opposites and apparent con- 


| tradictions. Too great an acquiesence in the face of contingent events 


can make one an accomplice of evil; a rebellious independence and 


_ resistance is likewise no solution. 


cial 


When we reflect that Raphael in his great Vatican fresco painted 
Plato pointing to the heavens and Aristotle to the earth we see that 
this is no accident. It is a huge over-simplification, but just the one 
that concerns us, for he, too, was victim of the suggestion of an 
inevitable opposition dividing the study of nature and the development 
of the spirit. Heaven and hell are divided,* and it is entirely too easy 
(and Reformist) an explanation, to identify nature with hell and the 
supernatural with heaven. Here is the “angelism” already mentioned, 
the idea that man’s perfection lies in becoming all soul, entirely 


| spiritual, rather than that the body, through the supremacy of the 


soul and its superior virtues, must partake of the precedence and 
privileges of the soul. 


Raphael was a bad student of the history of philosophy, because 
his painting does not in fact describe the dispute between the two 
philosophers. But his creative instinct was true so far as it went: he 
selected the two men who do represent notably the fundamental in- 
spirations of the human mind. It may be shown that in the history 
of thought one man alone united these inspirations, Thomas of Aquin, 


| and he was saint and philosopher. In his own personality he combines 
| and reflects the activities of the natural and the supernatural orders. 


Neither his sanctity nor his philosophy suffered dimunition by their 
association, for neither philosophy nor anything else can be dimin- 
ished through its obedience to its true nature and laws. Like the 
beatitude of the happy soul after death, a mating occurs, not a loss 
of personal identity. We are not swallowed up, we are not in the 


Oriental world where everything dissolves, as I believe Aldous 


Huxley once described it, into a kind of “tapioca in the sky.” A 
wedding does not terminate in an identification. Sanctity respects, 
preserves, and confirms the existing structure of things. 


It is not too remote to observe this same dislocation in the science 





4Luke 16:26. 
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of sociology. People who should know better have shown ignorance 
of the indispensable law of any valid sociology, the principle of sub- 
sidiary function, promulgated by Pope Pius XI in an important en- 
cyclical; and later in a Catholic university lecture hall, where, in a 
discussion of the failures of capitalistic management, the rich (for 
whom Christ also died) were dismissed as less than human, not merit- 
ing the kind treatment one gives a dog. The balance is rejected, for it 
is so easy to go “whole hog”; and then no more than a natural sym- 
pathy, which allows for terrible corrective excesses, is enlisted by the 
suffering of the poor. But fortunately there are still some in a 
cushioned sentimental age who would rather see an animal suffer 
than a man. History is filled with awful instructive anecdotes of 
tyrants who pampered their pets and destroyed their subjects. 


The question is really this, where all questions begin and end: 
What happens to charity when you prohibit its full range? Does 
love remain the same if it is exclusive, fastidious, selective? Doubtless 
within the virtue of charity one will find variety in its exercise 
according to time and place and history; and doubtless there are 
kinds of love with different objects and bestowing different respon- 
sibilities. But are we free to choose whom we shall love in charity? 
I do not love my sister as I love my wife, but will Christ not ask me 
to die for both of them just the same? One recalls St. Paul: “If I 
deliver my body to be burned.” * Love is nothing when it is not 
everything, and if it is not performed in charity, no act has any 
significance in this Christian, blood-soaked universe. 


A multiplication of examples is unnecessary: we see these things 
everywhere, all the wasteful paroxysms of selfishness and neglect; and 
they can only suggest how deeply into the Catholic consciousness the 
secular foundations have been driven. We shall not replace them 
without violence, and like charity, violence begins at home; we build 
on them every day, imagining that we construct soundly for the fu- 
ture. “Unless the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build 
it.” © Without the Lord, of course, everything is vanity. But how 
great must vanity become before it attains the stature of pride? 


Meanwhile the poor still suffer, the rich and the Jews (scapegoats 





5 Cf. I Cor. 13:3. 
6 Ps. 126:1. 
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we easy to find) are accused, the lame and halt go uncured; it is 
s if Christ were not present.’ The situation is not without its para- 
lox, because it is not for want of thought and activity that it persists. 
indeed, never before have such energy and good will been marshalled 
n aid of the unfortunate; but with what a disproportionately in- 
adequate effect! Chaos within the social order is not reduced; if any- 
thing, it is on the increase. No, the error is where we have already 
laced it: in the quality of the soul’s encounter with Christ; and the 
results are a lamentable failure of Christians to leaven the social loaf 
with the gospel’s animating force. Thinking and acting bear a false 
emphasis, the balance is uneven because of the lure of easy solutions. 
And there is no easy solution without Christ. Nothing counts that is 
not His. “For without Me you can do nothing.” ° 


It is as simple as that, just as becoming a saint is a work of extreme 
implicity. Love God and do your work; love God in your work, seek 
God in it, and soon He will be working in you. Why there is this 
failure, which is to ask why everyone is not a saint, is everyone’s 
question—to be answered personally. This truth should not have 
to be demonstrated to us Catholics. Presumably, we all know it; and if 
Christian truth is not often comfortable for flaccid wills, it is true all 
the same. 


The hopeful, the challenging, the saving thing about truth, is that 
it does not depend upon us; otherwise it would have perished long 
ago, and we with it. We cannot think without Christ: we cannot act 
without Him; when we do, we practice the universe’s greatest de- 


lusion, for we literally do nothing; in eternity our activity does not 


register. It is hollow, without heart or meaning. It has no meaning 
because the conditions necessary for it to have meaning have not been 
fulfilled. The achievements of men are measured by a secret rule 
accessible to minds made docile to the Holy Spirit’s promptings. That 
peculiar sympathy for divine things, which is wisdom, is the result 
of charity, according to St. Thomas;* and wisdom is the first of 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost.'® 


7™Matt. 11:2-5; Luke 7:22 f. 

8 John 15:5. 

9Summa theol., Ila-IIae, q. 45, a. 2. 
10 Isa. 11:2. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRAGMATISM 


There is, however, a way out of this careless and unprincipled 
attitude. One formal, and accessible, expression of it is in the en- 
cyclical Quadragesimo Anno of Pius XI. It bears a formidable name, 
the principle of subordination, but its meaning follows the lines of 
common sense; and common sense can lead to deeper things. 


The principle teaches that the complex life, duties, and operations 
of the modern state are better directed and executed by a wide variety 
of cooperating organizations, each with its special role and respon- 
sibilities, its governing ends, the whole arranged according to the vary- 
ing importance of those ends; and all subordinated to the common 
good. Thus the national government does not replace local organs, 
and official governmental bodies in turn will prosecute their tasks 
more effectively by leaving to unofficial and voluntary groups the 
service of more personal, human needs. As the old maxim has it: 
“Every shoemaker to his own last.” 


But there is much more here than that; for no principle, meta- 
physicians tell us, working only on a particular level, can have more 
than transient value; and transiency, which in this place may be 
taken to mean opportunism, is a great force corrupting many minds 
and misleading others to select motives that will not endure. The 
short term achievement, victory now at any price, is a familiar theme. 
We are destroyed with its adoption by governments and peoples; the 
poison of speed rather than duration is in our blood. Inimical alike 
to contemplation or thought or true action, it is typified by the man 
who asks: “‘What will this do for me?” instead of, “Is this true?” 
And this is not to imply that truth does not embrace, in its amplitude, 
pragmatic considerations. But doing is grounded in being, whose 
perfect and crowning act is existence, which takes one far beyond 
success or profit into a region where absolutes reign. 


CHRISTIAN RECONSTRUCTION 


Now we can but take it as particularly suggestive that the sub- 
title of the encyclical is “On Reconstructing the Social Order and 
Perfecting it in Conformity with the Precepts of the Gospel.” Unlike 
many of his timid flock, the Holy Father was unafraid to introduce 
at the beginning (the proper place for it) the necessity for preparing 
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to meet once again the obligations of being Christian. This was to be 
a Christian task; not just Christians having more success than others 
who had up to now made a bad job of it, but Christians doing this 
job in an entirely different manner and seeking a greater success; 
as they must do everything in an entirely different manner, inspired 
by the love of God which is charity. Success is not necessarily meas- 
‘urable by the eye; our actions, always so afflicted with human in- 
firmities, are completed elsewhere. Christianity, if we wish to follow 
the Pope, must enter into the very texture of this work. 


Significant in this context is the word “and,” which indicates that 
we are not at the heart of this matter with a simple reconstruction; 
_we reconstruct because ultimately perfection is sought; and perfection 
can be accomplished only on ordered material properly disposed to 
receive higher virtues. Reconstruction may be enough for the earnest 
people with text-books and interminable questions, flashing out the 
jheartless professional smile, the answers noted and filed, but the 
| Catholic is out for bigger things. He is after very big things indeed. 


There is a higher order to which the reconstruction has to be re- 
ferred: reconstruction in whose name? For what end? And there can 
be little doubt that without this superior reference reconstruction will 
be diverted and frustrated; having no decisive purpose or end, it is 
inevitably bound to disintegrate into generalities and ineffectual 
fashions. The obvious does not need to be emphasized; and it is 
only too obvious that all efforts at conciliation and correction seem to 
add to the prevailing misery. 


A doctrine of St. Thomas which commands our attention, because 
of its special relevance to our discussion, is the classic dictum: “Grace. 
| presupposes nature,” which, without our going into precise theological 
implications, can be usefully adapted to our purpose. St. Thomas 
is saying that grace cannot work in a vacuum. Grace is a gift and a 
gift must be received by someone or something. Creation was needed 
before man could fall or be redeemed. Grace can work only with 
something to transform, to work through and on, to elevate to a 
higher life, and this something is the nature concerned: the naturally 
uncooperative nature of man. 


The principle of subordination, in turn, teaches that there must be 
subordination within society of the functional units composing it, 
| such as the various kinds of local and national governments, accord- 
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ing to the relative capabilities of each unit and the requirements _ jy th 
of the task these units are intended to perform. If this principle passes _ jt is 
unobserved, no society can continue as an integral and productive — than 
whole. The present sad dilemmas in English social structure are an ‘there 
example of the consequences when a government has violated the _ jive, 
prescriptions of the principle. Socr 


Another teaching of St. Thomas relevant to our discussion is that This 
in every order of things there is an intimate connection between the “© ! 
lower and higher elements of that order. Witness the similarities be- do n 
tween higher animal forms and man. And there is similarity between the 
different orders, such as we find in the human and angelic intelli- righ 
gences; a likeness within the differences, which is compatible with the has 
analogical structure of being. In virtue of this association the lower T 
derives, as it were, a sustenance from the higher, a kind of nourish- — sop 
ment, drive or momentum, and there is continuity of action and | will 
movement which, if consciously pursued in the case of rational life to r 
and traced at sub-rational level, points always to a superior end. and 


An example is ready at hand. In man, because of the unrestricted oa 
nature of the intellect’s activity, the senses are capable of performing |“ 
mac 


more exalted functions (think how rich is sight for man) than in 
the animal domain; the senses seem to exceed their own capacities. F 
For the senses are part of that unity which is man, whose informing _ forg 
power is his rational soul, and they partake of the nobler orientation — are 
and activities of their source. The intellect, in its turn, compliant with | it i 
the motions of grace and the gifts of the Holy Spirit, is capable of an ~ and 
activity more perfect than it can enjoy in an isolated natural and | wit 
unaided mode. The lower is fortified by the higher and ministers to — sim 
it; we can discern an advance, diversity, and multiplicity making a __ yea 
return to the unity of the divine creative mind. Nothing is lost due _ nee 
to subordination; everything finds thereby its proper place. The — we 


imperfect leads us to the perfect. We 
| 

THEOLOGY’S ROLE IN RECONSTRUCTION the 

oh 


All this, if it is difficult, is nonetheless worthwhile. It is safe to ful 
say that now is the time (indeed it is very late) for every one of us | pr 
to begin making something of the two thousand years of theology | to 
that the Church has labored over. It is no longer enough for it to be 
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in the schools and seminaries or in the minds of trained theologians; 
it is relevant to us now in a way more immediate and imperative 
than ever before. Always there have been heresies, but when were 
there whole societies founded on heresy? Theology must begin to 
live, too, in the market-place, in factories and kitchens, just as 
Socrates brought philosophy down from the experts to the people. 
This is a theological age. The enemies of religion and truth (they 
are legion) are trained in their own theology of destruction: we can 
do no less. In fact if we do less, our failure and indifference become 
the opponent’s most powerful instrument. Everything is far from 
right in the world of men. Man has had his way too often, and it 
has too often been the wrong way. 


There is one way to arrest a swift decline: not by halting on the 
Jope but by turning round and mounting to the top, for inertia 
will otherwise carry weight along the easiest line. The only way 
to return to principle (the cry of so many!) is to select a principle 
and return to it; any other way is to live with abstractions; and one 
cannot begin anything except at the beginning. Everything begins 
with Christ who is the Word of the Father without whom “was 
made nothing that was made.” Nothing can be made without Him. 


Fundamental things, just because they are fundamental, are often 
forgotten. They are taken for granted, and before we know it they 
are not taken at all. We can blame that on the Fall, and that is why 
it is necessary to state the primitive, the simple things once more, 
and then again and again and again. Many people fill their lives 
with cinemas. How many fill them with prayer? But prayer is a 
imple thing that has been spoken of for more than two thousand 
years; it will be said for many more still, and each day its truth 
needs discovering anew. It is repugnant to the pride of us all, that 
we may never say: I am finished, I have done and learned enough. 
We can never say, I have loved enough. 


For, it cannot be said too often, there is much more at stake 
than a principle of social philosophy, as important as that might be. 
“Let not man prevail,’ we pray, and as Graham Greene has truth- 
fully dramatized for us in his novels, this is a world where man has 
| prevailed. On all fronts men’s resources are failing to secure the vic- 
| tory over the material treasures of the earth; the communiqués signal 

, defeat everywhere that man stands alone. It is strange how little we 
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have moved, for the very essence of classical Greek tragedy was 
that man stood alone. We know that man does not stand alone, 
we know how much can be lost or gained. The issues re- 
duce to two: life or death, the final domicile of the soul. 
As men occupying the state we do, bearing a nature wounded 
and riotous if left undisciplined, we are all too prone to see only 
parts. We do not see wholly: we do not see man with everything 
he can lose, with everything we can lose. Could we perhaps once 
see the loss and appreciate its finality, then perhaps we might make 
a beginning at seeing the gain of being Christ’s.”’ 











The Direct Apostolate 


Sister M. Juliana, O.P. 


RANCIS XAVIER Forp, of Maryknoll, Bishop of Kaying, China, 
KF died of neglect and abuse in a Communist prison in Canton, in 
February, 1952. His story has been told in numerous publications, 
religious and secular, throughout the world. He literally laid down 
his life for the Chinese people, to whom he was a doting father. While 
his heroism and generosity are now well known, the genius of the 
Bishop in his organization of his diocese have not been so widely 
publicized. His progressive ideas in missionary methods were carried 
out by the priests of his diocese, as well as by the lay Catholics under 
his direction. However, I wish to dwell more at length here on the 
work of the sisters in Kaying. 

Bishop Ford went to China in 1918, as a young priest not long 
ordained, and he was quick to observe the methods of various mission 
societies, old and new, in different parts of that country. Missionary 
sters were usually concentrated in large institutions, often in port 
cities. There they carried on the works of mercy, caring for abandoned 
babies and orphans, the aged, the sick, the poor, the blind, the insane, 
the lepers. Many of the sisters hardly had time to learn to speak, let 
alone read, Chinese, so soon were they obliged to plunge into the work 
of caring for China’s multitudes of unfortunates. And always the 
multitudes whom they could not help, the millions for whom human 
limitations made succor impossible, threatened to engulf them. Sisters 
who lived in China many years often worked themselves to death, or 
wound up in despair at their inability to care for all. 

When the future Bishop Ford took over Kaying Vicariate in 1925, 
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he had an unusual opportunity to build up the mission according to 
his own plans. He started with the idea of “no institutions,” and he 
kept that in mind during the years when he was organizing his diocese. 
It was a non-institutional diocese in the sense that there were no 
“homes” for the orphans, the aged, the blind, and the unfortunate. 
The Bishop did, however, build, equip, and direct certain institutions 
which he considered necessary and desirable. First among these was 
his seminary for native clergy. Indispensable also was his novitiate for 
native Chinese nuns. He also maintained language schools where 
American priests and sisters were to learn the language, so as to speak, 
read, and write it like one of the people. He had elementary schools 
in most of his parishes, taught by native Chinese. These were his 
institutions, and there were no others. He was building the Church 
soundly and solidly upon the foundation of the Chinese people them- 
selves, with the idea of pulling out (according to the directions of 
the Pope himself) and leaving it in native hands as soon as he could. 


The missionary Sisters of Maryknoll, who came to work in Bishop 
Ford’s diocese, stayed in their language school in the mountain 
mission of Tung Shek during their first year or two. There they got 
a good hold on the language, with no burdens of work to distract 
them. To this house they returned two or three times each year there- 
after, for a few days of retreat, for a friendly get-together, and for 
the direction and counsel that the Bishop gave them. He analyzed 
their work, gave them pointers and constructive criticism, and did 
much to make them appreciate and understand Chinese culture. He 
was not the man to try to Americanize the Chinese people. Christian- 
ity, built upon a Chinese foundation, was his aim. Chinese ways, to 
him, were excellent, had long been tried, and needed little improve- 
ment. The Chinese were ripe for Christianity, and once they had 
that, they could give an example to the world. The sisters’ job was 
to bring Christianity to the women and children, in the most effective 
way possible. The way the Bishop organized the sisters for this work 
was unique. 


A small staff of sisters lived at their language school in Tung Shek, 
and took care of each year’s assignment of personnel. A few lived 
at the native novitiate and trained the Chinese novices. These native 
nuns were prepared to carry on the work in exactly the same way 
as was done by the American missioners. A central house in Kaying 
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city was kept up by a small staff, including a secretary to take care 
of the Bishop’s correspondence. But most of the sisters lived out among 
the farms and rice fields of this largely rural diocese, in the “little 
houses.” 

‘The “little houses” were small convents, native Chinese buildings, 
located in each case next door to the parish church which served as 


_ the sisters’ chapel. There were eight of these little convents of Ameri- 


can sisters, and six others with native Chinese sisters, by the year 1950. 
Each little house accommodated two sisters. A parish might consist of 
from 1,000 to 3,000 Catholic Chinese, besides the numerous non- 
Christians in the area. It was the duty of each pair of sisters to look 
after the Christian women and children, and to contact, attract, in- 
terest, and instruct women converts from among the non-Catholics 
throughout the confines of their parish. The sisters’ convents looked no 
different from other Chinese farmhouses set in little villages among 
the green fields. They were not institutions for the care of the un- 
fortunate. The sisters did direct evangelization only. 


The two sisters of each house took turns visiting the distant mission 
stations and contacting new villages. While one of the pair stayed 
at the home base, working with a Chinese woman assistant or two, 
looking after catechetical work, sacristy, home, and garden, the other 
sister would set out in the company of a Chinese woman and would 
travel on foot between the rice fields and over the hills. Sometimes 
twenty or more miles might be covered in a day; often a nearer stop 
was made. Arriving at a little cluster of farmhouses, the sister and 
her companion would stay, accepting hospitality in the family. They 
slept Chinese style, on the hard boards; they ate whatever was offered 
them, and were entirely at the disposal of the village people during 
their stay. All the neighbors, friends, and relatives would be invited 
in, during the evening, and the sister would give a lecture, perhaps 
with lantern illustrations or large chart pictures, on the life of Christ 
or some other phase of Christian doctrine. The two would catechize 


| the children, talk to the women, answer questions, instruct those who 


had need of it, and invite inquirers to come to the catechumenate. 


The catechumenates for women were conducted by the sisters, with 


native help, at the “little houses.” They were intensive courses in 


Christian doctrine and Christian living, and were held at stated times 
(usually when farm work was slack), each lasting a period of weeks. 
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Women came from far-away villages, bringing their children, their 
food, and their bedding. There were rooms large enough to accom- 
modate them, and a native woman did their simple cooking. Groups 
of twenty to thirty could be handled at one time. Lectures, discus- 
sions, attendance at Mass, Rosary, Angelus, Benediction, night prayers, 
catechism lessons, illustrated talks, the answering of questions, all 
these took up the days of the catechumenate. At the end of the course, 
those who wished to go on were baptized. They then returned home 
to their villages to practice the Christianity they had learned by doing, 
as well as from books. There they would be visited by the sisters 
from time to time. There they might be in turn an opening wedge 
into a new village, providing a Christian home from which the 
sisters could start the evangelization of a whole new district. On the 
other hand, there were always some who did not go on to baptism. 
Like Felix the Governor, in the time of St. Paul, they became terrified 
when they heard of the rigors of Christian living, of honesty and 
chastity and the judgment to come. They were free to leave at any 
time, and no questions asked. 


Every time the sisters visited the villages they invited all serious 
inquirers to come to the next catechumenate. As soon as a few con- 
verts were made in any place, they were urged to join a sodality 
group. The sodality was a form of Catholic Action. Women and girls 
belonging to it were trained to help in the catechizing, baptizing dy- 
ing babies, visiting the sick, performing the works of mercy, with 
an eye open for backsliders, in the intervals between the visits of 
sisters and priest. On each succeeding visit the sisters held con- 
ferences with the sodality leaders, checking up, advising, going out 
with them to see this bedridden old lady or that young Catholic 
bride married to a pagan, looking into any one of a hundred other 
problem cases that had been kept in view by the sodality leaders. 


Bishop Ford used the sodality to carry on the works of mercy 
usually taken care of by sisters in institutions. Kaying had not the 
poverty on a large scale that is seen in many other sections of the 
Far East. The people were thrifty farmers with good fields, enjoying 
a kind of frugal comfort. However, the occasional abandoned babies 
were received by the sodality members and placed in Chinese Catholic 
homes. The aged poor were aided, the sick poor given medical help 
and food, always by native Chinese means, through the Catholic 
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jr families and the sodality. The Bishop did not wish the Church or 
n- the sisters to have the reputation for being some sort of super Santa 
ps Claus with hand-outs for all. If anyone needed help, the Catholics 
s- were trained to give, as Christian families should. They knew one 
s, /another’s needs and were not likely to be duped by tricksters. They 
4] \learned the practice of Christian charity when they learned their 
e, |Christian doctrine and took it for granted as part of the faith. The 
ne Bishop often donated funds for some needy case, but he always 
g, had the money or the aid given through the sodality, so that its 
rs members would appear to be the donors. He knew that non-Christian 
ye Chinese are often very kind to members of their clan, even at the 
ne * cost of much sacrifice. His theory was that the Chinese, once Christian, 
ne |were capable of great charity and neighborly helpfulness. His ideas 
n, proved to be sound. The needy in his diocese were cared for by their 
4 (own people, in a more wholesome and humane way than any institu- 
1d tion could have done. There was literally no need for institutions in 
ny | Kaying. 


The sisters made most of their mission journeys on foot, not be- 
ys cause the Bishop arbitrarily demanded it, but because walking is the 
n- normal means of transportation among China’s paddy fields and hilly 
ty farms. In other environments he would have adopted any means in 
ls general use by the people. On these tours, the sister and her helper 
y. might stay several days in one place, depending on the amount of 
th work to be done among the women and children. Preparations for 
of first Holy Communion, for confirmation, and the like, carried on by 
n- _Sodality members, were checked and reviewed by the sisters on these 
ut | Visits. Priest or Bishop, arriving later, would find that all was ready. 
ic | Often the sister and her companion would go on an extended tour 
er of several villages. When they returned home the sister who had re- 
mained at the mission would then set out, perhaps in another direc- 
tion, for another set of villages, while the first traveler rested up a 
little and looked after things at home. 


1¢ | ‘These extensive walking tours would appear, at first glance, to be 
i laborious in the extreme. However, the sisters were young when they 
es | first arrived at the mission. Walking trips were part of their training; 
ic || each walk was made a little longer, each day there was a little more 
lp | exercise, until, like the soldiers in training camp, the sisters found their 
ic muscles growing healthy, wiry, and strong. The journeys could be 
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tiring, but they were not devastating. On the long trips, walking in 
silence, Indian file, with a native companion along the narrow paths 
between green rice fields and among China’s lovely hills, the sisters 
found great opportunity for contemplation and for praising the 
beauty of God. These sisters, who recite the Divine Office in English 
daily, could find much to remind them of the canticles wherein 
all the things that spring up in the earth are invited to praise the 
Lord. The outdoor exercise, in company with the sun and the wind 
and the rain, made them kin to the Chinese women who work 
in the fields and know intimately all the changes of weather. Hot and 
tired, dusty and thirsty when they arrived at a farmhouse, the 
visitors found the Chinese housewife’s hospitable pot of tea really 
welcome and the hard bed soft enough for sound sleep. The day-by- 
day contact with the people, the direct catechizing, were deeply 
satisfying. What sister would not prefer, above all things, to teach 
about God, the subject nearest to her heart? 


The sisters loved the mission work in Kaying. Their health, their 
happiness, their spiritual life all flourished. Bishop Ford indeed found 
the key to a vast potentiality for missionary sisters. Each couple of 
sisters, circulating widely in their parish, had a sphere of influence 
of tremendous extent in relation to their numbers. Bishop Ford’s plan 
was extremely economical of personnel, and remarkably fruitful in 
results. On his rare visits home to the United States he told how his 
scheme was working out, and he wished, wistfully, that some adap- 
tation of the plan could be used in America. Why not? 


Religious orders in this country often complain of lack of vo- 
cations. There is more work than the sisters can handle. Institutions 
simply eat up personnel. Many sisters go through a long busy life 
without having once done an act of direct evangelization. Non- 
Catholics are all around us, by the thousands. Whole sections of the 
country are as un-Catholic as China. These areas are simply un- 
touched by Catholic missioners. Young girls, religiously inclined, see 
the great institutions, the institutionalized sisters, the strain, the lack 
of that deep satisfaction which comes with the teaching of religion, 
the lack of challenge to their desires for spreading the Kingdom of 
God. Girls do not wish to enter such organizations. If they cannot 
find an order that gives them the challenge they long for, they may 
turn away disappointed and give up the idea entirely. Institutionalism 
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can become a state of mind among religious, and the young people 
sense it and shy off. The times are dangerous ones, and serious minded 
young men and women want to live dangerously. They are not 
attracted to what seems to them a safe, sheltered, ivory-tower 
existence, shut up within some great institution, lost in the crowd. 


Perhaps the day is waning for those religious institutes whose 
leaders do not see the handwriting on the wall. God may raise up 
new organizations suited to new needs,’ and allow the atrophy of those 
which are too wooden to conform. Each religious founder was a 
genius, a magnificent innovator, with a program sublimely suited to 
his day. His followers often lack the genius and the courage to adapt 
themselves to the changing needs of a later day. Let me give an 
example or two. 


A pastor in a poor rural section of the Ozarks, after long nego- 
tiations, was at length rewarded with the promise of four sisters 
to teach in his new school. The Superior came on ahead, and refused 
to send the sisters unless the convent was fitted out with all the most 
modern electrical conveniences used by city people. It made no 
difference that the parish was poor; that the priest, having no house- 
keeper, himself did his own cooking on a little coal stove; that the 
people of the district had never even seen such fittings as those de- 
manded by the nuns, and could not afford them in any case. The 
priest, knowing the urgent need of schooling for his young people, 
managed somehow to get the equipment installed. The sisters came, 
and did a good job of imparting the school subjects, as taught in the 
best city schools. However, they made not the slightest attempt at un- 
derstanding the rural child or the rural home; at slanting the school 
work toward an appreciation of rural life, toward the realization 
of a higher standard of living through cooperatives and good agri- 
cultural practices. Moreover, the busy priest now found himself un- 
able to care for his distant mission stations, because he was harnessed 
as chauffeur and errand boy for the sisters. Their shopping and 
errands had to be done in a distant town, and they were forbidden 
by rule to drive a car! 


Another instance comes to mind regarding sisters in a western 
1 An example of this may be found in the Glenmary Sisters (1950 Madison 
Road, Cincinnati, Ohio), founded by the late Father Bishop, a group of home 
missionary sisters whose apostolic techniques are reminiscent of Bishop Ford’s ideas. 
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state, who traveled, each week, some seventy miles to a distant mission 
to teach catechism to a small group of ranch children. There was 
no church. The young curate who drove the long distance with the 
sisters offered this, his second Mass, in the afternoon, in the home 
of a Catholic family. He had said an earlier Mass in a mining camp 
miles away. Each Sunday there was a hurried roundup of the chil- 
dren, a half hour of instruction in Christian doctrine, a low Mass for 
the few children and grownups who could be gathered together— 
and then off went priest and sisters in a grand rush to get the sisters 
back to their convent for chapel exercises and supper. The sisters 
were not allowed to eat outside their convent. After the long trip, 
with considerable hardship and inconvenience, the whole project 
was handicapped by the rush and hurry of priest and sisters. 


Rural people will not be hurried, whether in China or Nevada, in 
Alabama or the South Sea Islands. The rush of the city commuter, 
straining to catch the 5:15, is foreign to them. The little mission 
with its afternoon Masses never grew, nor extended beyond the con- 
fines of the already converted and the naturally pious. There were 
numbers of people in the area who might have become interested in 
the Church, but they had no chance. Priest and sister buzzed in and 
out of the community, each week, making scarcely a ripple in its 
calm life. There were no chances to get acquainted, no meeting of 
minds, no casual contacts. Priest and sisters might have made arrange- 
ments to stay in the little settlement, in the homes of some of the 
Catholic families, remaining overnight and going home on Monday 
afternoon. Then they could have called in friends and _ neighbors, 
given talks and lectures, visited in leisurely fashion in each house 
and at each ranch, stopped in at drugstore, grocery store, postoffice, 
and garage, to make friends and meet people in a friendly and casual 
way. A general movement towards the Church might have resulted. 


Missioners, religious or clergy, must learn to give themselves, to 
give time, to appear at leisure, to be interested in people, to be at 
their disposal. They must never prod people or hurry them. We are 
told that St. Francis Xavier even made his bed alongside the couch 
of a dying sinner in the hospital, so as to be at hand in case the man 
wanted him. And so it was with Bishop Ford. He put himself, and 
his entire mission personnel, at the disposal of the Chinese; a rural 
people, an unhurried people. 
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The Bishop did not spend much time or money in erecting or 
equipping buildings. Chinese houses, already in existence, were good 
enough for many of his needs. And so it happened that when the 
Reds took over and drove out the missioners, there were not many 
fine edifices for them to use. Bishop Ford had spent his time and 
energy building Christians. His converts could—and do—carry on, 
under cover, keeping the faith aflame during the years of perse- 
cution. They are proving that they can suffer and die for Christ. It 
was the work of the sisters in Kaying to evangelize the women and 
children. There is proof that they did their work well. 








The Monastic Heart 


F. H. McMahon 


HE late James Westfall Thompson, professor of history at the 
University of Chicago, thus describes, in his History of the 
Middle Ages, the beginnings of monasticism: 

At bottom it was a “selfish unselfishness” in that the primary purpose 
of any monk was to save himself by avoidance of temptation. He was 
less interested in saving others than in saving himself. His charity and 
humanitarianism were to acquire credit in heaven for “good works” 
done on earth. He labored, not because labor is a healthy occupation, or 
in order to assist others, but to reduce the fires of passion within him 
by hard toil. He frequently deserted the world because he was afraid to 
live in it and unable to withstand its temptations. 

The above paragraph is erroneous and would not be worth quot- 
ing, except for the fact that some or all of its misconceptions have 
often been shared by agnostics and believers alike—sometimes even 
by Catholics. While individuals here and there through the ages may 
have sought the cloister under the terms of the above indictment, 
the fundamental idea of monasticism as expressed by its chief ex- 
ponents, from St. Antony to ‘Thomas Merton, has been the discovery 
of the living God for one’s self and for all other men. 

For distortions of truth regarding this question, secular historians, 
all the way from the eloquent but biased Gibbon to the latest plod- 
ding, parroting text-book maker, are gravely to blame. As a historian, 
Professor Thompson might have taken to heart the words of his col- 
league, William E. Dodd: “Perhaps none of us can be entirely free 
from prejudice but it is always interesting to try.”” Thompson, in his 
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bibliographical notes does not even mention writers who properly 
could be called experts in the monastic spirit. He does mention other 
text-book makers who, like himself, repeat ill-founded statements 
with such insistence that eventually they turn into a sort of dogma 
by process of repetition. 

Professor ‘Thompson’s concept of the monastic life is a classic 
example of subconscious libel. Extensive and thorough refutation 
of his view may be found in the annals and practices of monasticism 
through sixteen centuries. The evidence, humbly presented through 
the writings and lives of eminent saints, is complete. My purpose 
here is merely to draw some general conclusions from this vast ac- 
cumulation of evidence. 

If hermits and cenobites were primarily selfish, so is every earnest 
Christian, for we are all commanded to save our souls by making 
them receptive to the grace and love of God. “Be ye perfect, even 
as your Father in heaven is perfect.” Would the historian want to 
make a case as to the selfishness of God? 


The quest for love of God involves purification from all self-seek- 
ing, repentance, mortification, prayer, humility, discipline in art and 
science of Christian virtues, exemplification of holy living. It en- 
visions love of neighbor to the extent experienced by St. Paul when 
he said that, if such a thing were possible, he would forego his own 
salvation to save others. ‘Thomas Merton conceives the active life 
as practiced by some contemplatives as a sort of overflow from con- 
templation. Is it not rather that part of contemplation that brings 
awareness of the will of God? Augustine’s converted heart remained 
always in its own cloister; Martin of Tours remained a man of silent 
interior prayer even in the midst of his duties as bishop; Philip Neri, 
leaving heights of contemplation to hear confessions or to give alms, 
said that he was going from Christ to Christ. 


Reverting to the beginnings of the system, let us examine some 
factors of action and motive in the case of St. Antony, the father 
of monasticism, who in the fourth century left the world and went 
into the desert for the same reasons that Thérése of Lisieux in the 
nineteenth century went to a Carmelite cloister in France, and for 
the reasons that in our own day Thomas Merton became Brother 
Louis at the Trappist monastery at Gethsemani, Kentucky. 


About the year 270 A.D., young Antony gave up his patrimonial 
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inheritance in Egypt and went to live alone in an abandoned fort 
in the desert. Many secular historians represent him as unkempt, 
illiterate, fanatic. Unkemptness is a matter of taste. Although care- 
less in his personal appearance, Antony remained no less personally 
impressive than other great, good men who were scrupulously careful. 
Through three quarters of a century he showed no traces of fanaticism 
but, rather, was distinguished for sanity of counsel and for Socratic 
balance of spirit. With little formal schooling, and without much 
reading beyond the Scriptures, he was far from being ignorant. His 
education lay in discipline of character and in the wisdom of holi- 
ness. Therefore the great and learned Athanasius sought him in the 
desert and later carried news of him to Rome and to Gaul, thus lay- 
ing early foundations for Western monasticism. As the fifth century 
drew near, the example given by Antony, as reported by Athanasius, 
was one of the occasions of the conversion of St. Augustine. 


It was not cowardice that drove St. Antony into the great solitudes. 
Within him were powers that could have made the world his oyster. 
Without contempt for fellow men but filled rather with horror against 
the evils that assailed mankind he built, as it were, a road of prayer 
into the desert. Back along that road walked the Lord Christ to 
gather around Himself, for a new evangelizing of Europe, such new 
apostles as Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Jerome, Ambrose, 
Augustine of Hippo, Martin of Tours, Leo the Great, Patrick, Co- 
lumba, Augustine of Canterbury, Columbanus, Benedict, Gregory 
the Great, Boniface, Ansgar. Carrying light for six centuries through 
barbaric darkness, these men were spiritual descendants of St. Antony. 
Their missionary labors, their teachings, and, most of all, their ex- 
ample of Christian life formed the basis of Western Christian civili- 
zation. 


In the life of Antony we have a single, inspiring illustration of one 
humble man who, under God, not only brought himself near to 
Christian perfection but by his example made countless other souls 
conformable to the will of God. One of his later followers, a Persian 
nobleman at the imperial court, was asked by the Emperor Valens 
why he was forsaking the court for the desert. He answered: “I go 
to pray for the Empire.” 


As it pervades the human heart, divine grace makes that heart 
keenly aware of God’s will. Subject to that will, Antony would have 
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t consented at any moment to translate his career of prayer amid soli- 
t, _ tude into active life for Christ in the world. Twice he actually did 
- just that. Early in the fourth century he went to Alexandria to give 
y comfort and encouragement to Christians who, during persecutions 
|. | ordered by the Emperor Maximin, were being dispossessed and en- 
n | slaved or tortured and burned. In the middle of the century, when he 
¢ | was nearly one hundred years old, he went again to Alexandria, 
h | lending the force of his personal presence to Bishop Athanasius and 
s other champions of orthodoxy in their struggle against Arianism. 


St. Antony was aware, however, as his successors have been 
through the ages, that the function of monasticism was not to sup- 
_ — plant either the preaching and pastoral functions of the regular 
clergy or the normal spiritual discipline of the laity. Monks have on 
» — occasion taken over preaching and pastoral duties, but their main 

function is to perpetuate the idea that contemplation is at the center 
. _ of Christian life, and that it should be ever present even in the midst 
of action. 

The discipline of prayer for two thousand years has been the life- 
giving principle of Christianity. It is more exact than fanciful to 
say that “more things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams 
of.” The evidences of its power are not only impressive but extensive; 
and it is to their own discredit that historians and scientists have so 
generally ignored the history and science of prayer. If they wish in 
| the future to engage in this reverent study, they will find ample 
materials in the annals of monasticism. Prayer is a necessary soil for 
the growth of Christian ethics. Secular morality, to which many of 
us bow under pressure of more or less conscious materialistic think- 
ing, measures values by the seeming worth of objective actions. 
Christian morality, on the other hand, measures values according to 
the essential worth of the doer. “Be good,” said St. Benedict, “cand 
» — you will do good.” 


=. ar wo 
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Those willing to make the search will find ample evidence of how 
much monasticism has contributed to the growth and fruitage of a 
dedication of personal goodness to the love of God. Any just indict- 
ment of monasticism, like any indictment directed against historical 
Christianity as a whole, applies not to central principles but to the con- 
duct of individuals. How much harm has been done by defections, 
even among the clergy, has never been better described than by great 
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churchmen such as Gregory the Great and Bernard of Clairvaux. But 
in our consideration of the monastic ideal the only purpose in men- 
tioning defections from it is to point out the fallacy of condemning a 
great truth by citing errors in practice. Such errors can lose a battle 
but are not valid indictments of its strategic plan. The worth of 
eleven apostles is not vitiated by the treason of the twelfth; the value 
of the legal profession is not annulled by its minority of corrupt law- 
yers; the character of Squeers is not representative of pedagogy; and 
no one would be more surprised than Chaucer at finding solemn 
pundits of our own day representing the monk and friar of his Pro- 
logue as normal examples of their orders. 


Some worldly arrogance, indeed, crept into monasteries when 
they drew to themselves enormous and ill selected crowds. This mis- 
take carried its own punishment, for those drawn into the cloister 
without vocational fitness brought with them corruption and con- 
fusion. In the main, however, the monks aimed to draw men toward 
the idea of the cell, rather than to draw them in vast numbers within 
the cell. Among leaders who recognized and defined this purpose 
clearly were St. John Chrysostom and St. Ambrose. To those who 
asserted that monasticism was causing a serious decline in popula- 
tion, Ambrose pointed out that population was increasing most 
rapidly in those very places where monasteries flourished most— 
since monasticism radiated into the world a profound respect for 
Christian family life. To those who asserted that the monks were 
arrogating Christianity to themselves, or to their own small circles, he 
replied: “If all Christians lived according to their faith there would 
be no need of monks.” 


From earliest times until now, contemplatives have shown more 
concern for other souls than they have for their own. St. Thérése of 
Lisieux, who died at the age of twenty-four, promised that her work 
for the reclamation of souls would continue unceasingly in heaven. 
St. John of the Cross has said that spiritual persons habitually grieve 
even more about the sins of others than they do about their own. 
And Merton quotes his Trappist confessor as telling him that no 
one goes to heaven alone. 


This article, so far, has been concerned with a description of the 
monastic spirit. In its writing, however, the undercurrents of my 
thought have been filled with questions as to what monasticism 
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means directly to me as a layman, and as to what it means to other 
laymen—whether they be doctors, farmers, teachers, lawyers, factory 
workers, chemists, soldiers, nurses, housewives, politicians or artists. 
Though even in youth I would have perceived James Westfall 
‘Thompson’s concept of monasticism to be grossly in error, yet I was 
well past middle age before I began to perceive what the monastic 
orders have done to preserve and nourish in Christian hearts the 
truth that each of us is created to know God, to love Him, and to 
serve Him. 


Sometimes our clergy tend to bewilder us by confining their use 
of the term vocation to that of the priesthood and of the religious 
life. In reality, the primary vocation of every man is to know God, 
to love Him, and to serve Him. What we are “called” to do on earth 
is a secondary vocation ,which ought to be subservient to the first. A 
strict analysis of the term from a Christian viewpoint would lead to 
the conclusion that there is only one fundamental vocation, — the 
discovery by God’s grace of the love of God. To this everyone is 
“called” — priests, monks, nuns, laymen. “In any state of life,” said 
Teresa of Avila, “there is no limit to the degree of Christian perfec- 
tion that may be reached — even unto heroic sanctity — and not in 
spite of, but by means of that state of life.” 


Great saints are not of an age but for all time. We may picture 
ourselves gathered, as it were, each in a little cell around Antony’s 
old fort at Mount Pispir, begging the Saint for the counsel we need 
to meet the problems that beset us. The essence of his answer has 
been reiterated by his followers through sixteen centuries: “Against 
doubt, bring faith; against despair, hope; against hatred, love.” 


During the last century it was the clever thing to say: “Monas- 
ticism, in spite of corruptions gave great services to the dark ages and 
the middle ages. In our renaissance of action in the living present, 
monasteries are outmoded.” Now that action, without proper moti- 
vation, has brought our world to the brink of destruction, minds and 
hearts are turning back to contemplation and prayer, out of which 
has grown, and will grow, the right kind of action. This trend of 
minds and hearts explains the present phenomenal interest, of 
Christians and non-Christians, in such books as Toynbee’s Study of 
History and Merton’s Seven Storey Mountain. 


There is under way a notable revival of monasticism. Monasteries 
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and convents are welcomed by bishops to their dioceses. ‘Toward 
these the hearts of the laity turn as of old and an increasing need is 
being felt for more vocations to the priesthood and cloister. In the 
midst of the manifest dangers that threaten us, the world can learn 
anew from the monastic tradition to seek, more earnestly than ever 
before, the presence of God. 
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Can Neurotics Be Saints2 


Jordan Aumann, O.P. 


7 statement is frequently heard or read that all saints are to 
some extent neurotic, and the authors of this statement will men- 
ion such persons as St. Teresa of Avila, the Little Flower, or St. Paul 
the Apostle to substantiate their claim. Admittedly, it is extremely 
difficult for theologians and psychiatrists to distinguish between the 
true mystical phenomena and the effects of a pathological condition. 
Faced with the facts of a given case, the theologian will generally ap- 
ply a theory or a set of theological principles to the phenomena at 
hand and, after investigating the origin and effects of these phenom- 
ena, he will attempt to decide whether the subject is a mystic or not. 
Although a theory is necessary for reaching any satisfactory conclusion, 
the weak point in the method used by the theologian or spiritual di- 
rector lies in the fact that all too frequently he is not conversant with 
the various types of pathological states and he may have a tendency 
to ignore the immediate causes of such phenomena. 

The psychiatrist, on the other hand, makes a determined effort to 
be as objective as possible; he is unwilling to prejudice his judgment 
by any preconceived theory. He is generally interested in the facts of 
the phenomena and the discovery of their immediate causes in the 
psychophysical organism. As a result, some psychiatrists too easily pre- 
scind from the remote causes, the existence of a moral and a super- 
natural order, and the ultimate effects of pathological conditions on 
the personality as a whole. If he is unable to distinguish between the 
mystic and the neurotic, it is frequently because he ignores entirely 
the possibility of the former. The theologian and the psychiatrist should 
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complement each other’s investigations; the sad fact is that all too 
frequently they are completely oblivious of each other. 

To present the problem with order and clarity, we propose first to 
explain the various types of pathological disturbances. Then we shall 
discuss the ordinary and extraordinary mystical phenomena. Lastly, 
we shall draw our conclusions from a comparison of the two classes 
of phenomena. 


PATHOLOGICAL DISORDERS 


The average man presents himself before the psychiatrist under one 
of three aspects: as normal, as phychoneurotic, or as psychotic. Un- 
der this general division can be found all the possible mental states 
of an individual, ranging from sanity to complete madness. ‘The psy- 
choneurosis represents a deviation from normal mental life which is 
short of complete insanity; the subject is not totally overcome by a 
mental crisis but in one direction or another he stands helpless in the 
face of reality. The psychosis, on the other hand, signifies total submer- 
sion of the ego and is classified as true insanity. But both the psycho- 
neurotic and the psychotic are mentally ill. 

If we use the term mental illness in a wide sense, then any devia- 
tion from a normal and controlled life could be classed as a mental 
sickness. In that case, every single person is mentally sick at some time 
or other because in the life span of a human being there are frequent 
occasions when the individual fails to cope with reality. Therefore, we 
must restrict our use of the term to the chronic or habitual deviation 
from normality and sanity which is manifested externally in the life 
of the individual. This condition is generally brought about by a crisis 
or tension of some kind between the individual and his environment. 
The inability to adjust himself to his environment may be only a pass- 
ing and momentary failure; again, the maladjustment may last for 
months or even years. Moreover, pathological conditions are more a 
question of degree than anything else; the majority of people are 
susceptible to tensions and crises in one area or another. 

Man is by nature a social being; he was not meant to live alone. If 
the world were made up of individuals living in solitude and isolation, 
eccentricities could be taken for granted and we would more readily 
accept exaggerated differential aspects of personality. But as social 
beings men must face their environment; that is, the objects and per- 
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sons and events of daily life. Failure to face reality and to measure up 
to the crises of life results inevitably in some form of a neurosis how- 
ever mild.’ 

Apart from the moral and theological implications, psychoneurosis 
and psychosis are basically a type of sickness and should be recog- 
nized as such. They are not beyond prevention and cure. Certain pre- 
disposing factors are extremely significant: heredity, bodily structure, 
social environment, education, occupation or profession, age of the 
individual, acquired habits, and emotional life. Few people can escape 
the predisposition to one or another mental disorder, but the test lies 
in how well they stand up against these inclinations and overcome 
them. Nor should we underestimate the dominant role which the emo- 
tions play in the success or failure to meet a crisis. 

The immediate causes of mental illness are threefold: organic, toxic, 
and functional. Organic disorders arise from an injury to the brain 
and once the injury has been suffered, there is no remedy or cure. 
The brain does not repair itself as do other parts of the body; every 
brain lesion is permanent. As a result, the patient who suffers an or- 
ganic disorder is powerless to remedy the cause or prevent the effects. 

A toxic mental disorder is one that is caused by some poison which 
has affected the brain and the poison may have been generated within 
the body itself or it may have been absorbed from the outside (as in 
the excessive use of alcohol or drugs). A sufficient amount of poison 
can permanently injure the brain and in such a case, the patient be- 
comes organically pathological. Such is the tragic condition of many 
alcoholics and drug addicts. 

A functional disorder signifies that the individual is unable to per- 
form certain operations in a normal and sane manner. Wherever there 
is an organic or toxic condition, there will be a functional disorder 
as well; but the organic and toxic conditions imply a physiological dis- 
order while the functional pathology signifies a maladjustment in the 
mind of the individual. In any case, the whole man is sick. 

What is the psychological explanation for the sick mind? How is it 
that a perfectly sane man may of a sudden manifest functional dis- 


1To lay the blame for failure entirely on the effects of original sin, as some 
modern writers have done, is an over-simplification. True, those wounds of sin 
are disposing factors but they are common to all men, the sane as well as the 
abnormal. A much more immediate factor is to be found in man’s personal 
acts, his temperament and character, and his acquired habits. 
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orders which are not only unexpected but apparently unexplainable? 
We have already mentioned that a tension or crisis in the face of en- 
vironment and reality frequently results in a maladjustment which may 
be a momentary or permanent. The average man, when faced with a 
crisis or conflict, can do one of two things: he can face reality and 
solve the conflict or he can use any one of countless subterfuges to 
avoid and reject the conflict without facing it. 

The temperament of the individual, his emotional power, his edu- 
cation and personal habits and character: all these factors will pre- 
dispose him to act in one way rather than another in the face of his 
crisis. A man who has lived a regular and somewhat monotonous life 
may fail completely in the face of a new and strange experience. One 
who has schooled himself in self-denial and virtue will generally have 
the control and strength to withstand great conflicts and fearful strug- 
gles. He who by profession or avocation lives dangerously and is con- 
stantly meeting new situations is not likely to succumb in the face of 
an unexpected shock as are those who live a tranquil and isolated life. 

Whatever be the situation of the individual and his habitual man- 
ner of life, if he is faced with a problem that he cannot meet and 
solve, he will very likely resort to some type of mental hypocrisy or 
cowardice. If, for example, the crisis is between an evil which is de- 
sired and a conscience which forbids, the individual may resort to the 
use of rationalizing. In an effort to quiet his moral judgment, he will 
seek reasons to justify his acceptance of evil. If, on the other hand, it 
is a question of facing an unpleasant situation or duty, he may ef- 
fectively — at least for a time — reject and ignore the situation. In 
both cases there is a repression of that which is not desired. 

But the rejection can never be absolute; the repression can never be 
permanent. Long after the event itself has been forgotten, the emo- 
tional overtones are still buried deep in the subconscious mind. The 
mentally sick person may not know the reason why he acts as he does 
here and now; what he does remember is the violent emotional reac- 
tion that accompanied some past event. It is the function of the psy- 
chiatrist to probe into the storehouse of memory and bring to light 
the original counterpart of that emotional reaction. 

The repression of undesirable situations is effected in many ways and 
the external manifestations give a clue to the subterfuge which is 
being employed by the sick individual. The first technique is called 
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regression and it is a reversion to the child’s attempts at self-defense: 
weeping, kicking inanimate objects, slamming doors, screaming, etc. 
The child does not have sufficient weapons to overcome obstacles in 
his life and these are perfectly normal expressions of self-defense; in 
adults, the same manifestations are defects. Another mechanism is 
that of projection: placing the blame on environment or other per- 
sons in order to avoid blame, guilt, and punishment. Identification is a 
technique wherein the patient borrows strength from his environ- 
ment by imitating the example of others or even going so far as to 
project himself into others, making himself believe that he has the 
qualities or strength of another. When rightly used, this technique is 
an aid to social life and affability, and in children it is one of the 
greatest aids to education and character formation. When used to ex- 
cess, it undermines independence and individuality and leads to de- 
lusion. The last technique is that of segregation: the attempt to block 
out of consciousness certain segments of one’s environment. It is the 
escape technique and is the ruse of cowards and hypocrites. For those 
who seek a rapid and effective escape, alcohol and drugs speed the 
process. 

All men make use of the above techniques to some extent and with- 
in the range of reasonable control they are perfectly normal and 
sane. It is when their use becomes excessive that we can presuppose 
a pathological condition. Here again we see that mental aberrations 
are more a question of degree than anything else. 


Coming to the classification of functional mental disorders, we may 
list the following types: conversion hysteria, neurasthenia, anxiety neu- 
rosis, and obsessive-compulsive reactions. These different types may be 
verified both in psychoneurotics and in psychotics, depending on the 
degree of maladjustment. Conversion hysteria is a childish device 
whereby the patient exchanges mental conflict for the protection of a 
physical ailment such as paralysis, blindness, deafness, etc. The hys- 
teric fools no one but himself, although he may not be aware of his 
actual mental derangement. In neurasthenia and anxiety neurosis 
there is emotional turmoil and partial physical symptoms such as 
spots before the eyes, muscular weakness, shortness of breath, etc. 
These symptoms are easily mistaken for purely organic disorders. 
Sometimes phobias develop: the fear of dirt, the need to wash oneself 
constantly, or an obsession concerning the sinfulness of actions that 
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are in themselves good. If the phobia is intense, it may be accom- 
panied by physical symptoms such as nausea, vomiting, and the like. 
Compulsive behavior is manifested in pyromaniacs, kleptomaniacs, or 
those who feel impelled to perform meaningless and ritualistic motions 
such as touching every pole on a fence. 

Two relatively common forms of psychosis deserve special mention: 
the manic-depressive and the schizophrenic. ‘The manic-depressive per- 
son is excitable and an extrovert; he seeks to solve his problems by a 
head-on charge. In the active or manic stage the patient’s metabolism 
is very high; in the depressive stage he is apathetic and dull and ex- 
periences physical weakness. Heredity is a very important factor in 
this type of psychosis and it frequently occurs in the squat, heavy set, 
muscular person with a thick neck and barrel chest. The schizophrenic 
is timid and shy and lives in a world of his own fancy; he is an introvert. 
The inheritance factor is very low as a disposing cause and the af- 
fliction is often found in individuals that are tall, lean, and bony and 
low in glandular activity. Little by little the schizophrenic loses hold 
on reality; eventually he begins to hear voices, see visions, suffer from 
a persecution complex, and may even sink into complete physical pa- 
ralysis. The final stage is complete dementia: the deterioration of 
emotions and judgment.” 

So much for the functional disorders. It is worthy of note that if an 
individual who is faced with a crisis can face that problem and over- 
come it, he will at the same time develop his personality and integrate 
his life. In a word, he will grow in sanity and virtue. If the crisis is 
intense, the individual may succumb to it and if the resulting ten- 
sion continues, there may be a mental break. In most cases of func- 
tional disorders, therefore, the individual was too weak to cope with 
reality; in many cases, the resulting mental illness is culpable.* 

A word must be said about the physical manifestations of mental 
illness. Sometimes the temperature rises to incredible heights, rashes 





2 Paranoia is a mental disease due to internal causes and is manifested by 
many of the symptoms found in schizophrenia: persecution complex, delusions, 
and predominance of such emotions as fear, resentment, and anger. There are 
no hallucinations, however, and the patient generally retains a clear thought 
process. 

3 Many psychiatrists have extolled the use of sacramental confession as a 
psychiatric treatment. The psychiatric value of the confessional is not pri- 
marily due to the advice which the priest may give, but it is due to the fact that 
in sacramental confession the penitent is able effectively to overcome a tension 
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or other marks may appear on the skin, paralysis may result, and 
sometimes there is catalepsy (the limbs may be placed in an awkward 
and strained position and will remain in that state for a period of 
time). The body organs may be healthy enough and an ordinary ex- 
aminer is at a loss to explain the existence of symptoms which do not 
flow from a diseased organ or physical ailment. ‘To add to the con- 
fusion, patients suffering from the same mental disorder may have dif- 
ferent physical manifestations: hyperactivity of the heart, rash on the 
skin, or inflammation of the genito-urinary system. 

The existence of such symptoms in pathological cases is proof of 
the intimate relation between soul and body and an indication that 
the mind of man can produce disorders in the body structure which 
have no physical cause. On the part of the body and its organs it is 
important to recognize that the body can react only in a set number 
of ways to certain stimuli, whether those stimuli are applied by the 
mind of a man or an external agent. Because of this, the examiner 
cannot use the external phenomena alone as the decisive proof of a 
mystical or a pathological state. ‘The matter becomes even more intri- 
cate when the patient is suffering from an obsession in regard to re- 
ligion. 


MystTIcAL PHENOMENA 


The goal of the struggle for Christian perfection is the most inti- 
mate union with God which is possible to man here on earth. When 
this goal has been reached, the individual is said to be in the mystical 
state. But the spiritual life is by its essence a life of growth and de- 
velopment and evolution; as a consequence, there are various grades 
or degrees through which the soul usually passes in its journey from 
conversion to sanctity. ‘Theologians have divided these stages into three: 
the purgative or beginner’s stage, the illuminative or proficient stage, 
and the unitive or perfect stage. Within this general framework there 
are other subdivisions and aspects of spiritual growth: active and pas- 
sive purgation, the dark night of the senses and of the spirit, the 
grades of prayer, and so forth. The grades of prayer, for example, be- 
gin with vocal prayer and proceed through meditation, mental pray- 





or crisis. The absolution washes away the stain of sin as well as the guilt and 
the special grace of the sacrament strengthens the individual in the face of 
future crises. 
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er, the prayer of recollection, the prayer of quiet, the prayer of un- 
ion, to the mystical espousal and the transforming union. 


The divisions of the spiritual life are not water-tight compartments 
and it is not to be understood that the soul remains fixed in one or 
another phase without making use of the activities of a lower phase. 
Consequently, a soul may fluctuate between the ascetical and mystical 
aspects until it is habitually and definitively in the mystical state. The 
mystical state, when it is the normal and habitual life of the soul, is 
characterized by passivity rather than activity, by the influence of the 
gifts. of the Holy Ghost rather than the activity of the virtues, by an 
apostolic fervor that proceeds from the depths of contemplation, and 
by an awareness of the indwelling of the three divine Persons in the 
soul. 

It is possible to study the spiritual life from an objective and doc- 
trinal point of view; it can also be studied as it is lived and manifested 
in the lives of individual Christian souls. When considered from the 
second viewpoint, it is of paramount importance to remember that no 
one way or method is the only way to the mystical state and sanctity. 
A soul does not necessarily pass through all of the steps leading to 
sanctity; God breathes where He will and He may take the soul in His 
arms and place it at a very lofty stage early in its spiritual life. The 
saints themselves manifest a marvelous variety and sometimes they 
seem to oppose each other in teaching the way to holiness. ‘The reason 
for this apparent contradiction is that the saints remain individual per- 
sons and are characterized by all the differential qualities that dis- 
tinguish one person from another. With the reception of grace and 
the growth of grace to plenitude, the saints were not de-personalized, 
they were not annihilated as individuals; rather, grace perfected and 
divinized the human individual. Grace perfects not only nature, but 
the individual person with all his differentiating qualities. For that 
reason, it is an error and a sad mistake to strive to imitate the saints 
in all that they did; the way to sanctity is a very personal thing. Like- 
wise, it is inaccurate to maintain that each saint, in writing of his or 
her spiritual life, intends to teach the only way to sanctity; the saints 
describe their own journey to holiness, and that way may or may not 
be the way for the reader to follow. 


Before listing the phenomena which may sometimes accompany the 
mystical state, we must insist that extraordinary mystical phenomena 
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are not of themselves indicative of sanctity. No saint canonized by the 
Church was ever raised to the altars because of the stigmata or any 
other unusual phenomenon. Of much greater importance is the life of 
heroic virtue. Therefore, a person may be a true saint and yet mani- 
fest no extraordinary mystical phenomena. Conversely, a person may 
show many signs of extraordinary phenomena and not be a saint, but 
a fraud or a pathological case. 

In reading the works of the mystics we find certain phenomena 
which generally but not infallibly accompany the various grades of 
prayer. Thus, the prayer of recollection is frequently accompanied by 
a delightful admiration and joy; at other times there is a spiritual 
silence wherein the soul enjoys a sweet repose. In the prayer of quiet 
the joy of the soul is sometimes so intense that it swoons with love. 
This may take two forms: one is predominantly sensible and the other 
predominantly spiritual. Sometimes the soul is so overcome with glad- 
ness that it performs the foolish acts of happiness which are ridiculous 
in the eyes of the world. In the prayer of union there are transports 
of love, ecstatic faintings, and raptures. The soul is taken out of the 
body, so to speak, leaving the body as if dead, cold and immovable. 
Then follow the flights of the spirit which lead to mystical death and 
transformation. Ecstasy comes on slowly and can be resisted; rapture 
comes suddenly and is sometimes so violent that the body is dis- 
jointed or actually rises from the earth in levitation. The use of the 
senses is not always lost in rapture or flights of the spirit, although 
this is generally the case with ecstasy. Then the soul is aware of di- 
vine touches which further purify the soul; they are like wounds or 
darts of fire. At times these wounds are carried to the body itself and 
appear as the stigmata. 


Ultimately the soul is prepared by God to enter the mystical espous- 
als, which usually takes place during a flight of the spirit. Now the 
soul is aware of the presence of the Trinity. The espousal is definitely 
ratified by the mystical marriage or transforming union and at this 
point all ecstasies and raptures cease. The soul is constantly recol- 
lected in the three divine Persons dwelling within it. 

In addition to the above phenomena, many of which are rather 
common in the lives of the mystics, there are others which are truly 
extraordinary and very similar to the gratuitous graces. In no sense 
are they infallibly associated with sanctity or the mystical state. The 
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following are some of the extraordinary phenomena which have more 
frequently appeared in the lives of the saints: the stigmata, levita- 
tion, tokens of espousal (exchange of hearts or reception of a spiritual 
ring), luminous phenomena (such as aureoles and rays of light issuing 
from parts of the body), bilocation (the presence of a saint in two 
localities at the same time), bodily elongation, visions, locutions, in- 
tense body heat, living without food, insensibility to fire, sense trans- 
ference, and incorruption of dead bodies. 


Some of the phenomena listed have been manifested by holy men of 
the East and others have been witnessed in patients who were defi- 
nitely pathological. Others of the phenomena mentioned are above 
the powers of nature and for that reason could never be effected by 
a human agent; therefore they must be either from God or from the 
devil. If they are caused by God, then they must be for a holy mo- 
tive, perhaps for the purification of the individual or the edification 
of the faithful; if they are caused by a diabolical power, the motive 
could never be a holy one. 


At this point it becomes even more evident that each case must be 
studied in itself. The facts of the phenomena give no clue to their 
origin and for that reason, no general guide or norm can be deduced 
from the facts themselves. And since certain of the extraordinary mys- 
tical phenomena have also been evidenced in the lives of frauds or 
evil persons, the fact that a phenomenon surpasses the powers of na- 
ture is no indication that the manifestation is caused by a supernatur- 
al power. Some modern investigators are too prone to ignore the exis- 
tence of the supernatural and the preternatural, just as some of the 
faithful are too eager to attribute all unusual phenomena to God. 
The history of mysticism is dotted with cases of frauds and diabolical 
possessions. 

The stigmata have been produced by mental suggestion, levitation 
has been witnessed at spiritualistic séances, as well as bodily elonga- 
tion and insensibility to fire. The existence of such phenomena is un- 
deniable; the interpretation of the facts is another matter. There- 
fore we repeat that no theologian and no psychiatrist is justified in 
making a universal judgment on a priori principles to the effect that 
such phenomena are automatic proofs of sanctity or are entirely the 
result of mental derangement. 


The true mystic is always conscious of his interior state, at least as re- 
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gards essentials. He is also for the most part in control of the situa- 
tion, for even when he is passive under the operation of the gifts, he 
exercises sufficient control to make his acts free and meritorious. His 
endeavor in the ascetical phase of his life is to subjugate the lower 
man and his passions to the rule of reason enlightened by faith and im- 
pelled by the love of God. He strives in all things to love God and to 
live that love. The crises or temptations that arise, he faces as reali- 
ties; even the devil is to him a terrible reality. Sealed with the grace 
of confirmation, he is a militant, and he sallies forth to battle with 
all the spiritual weapons with which God has strengthened him. He 
does not flinch; he does not rationalize; he does not disguise reality. 
Neither does he place the blame of his weakness and temptation on his 
environment, his heredity, or his temperament. He represses his evil 
inclinations; never his conscience. He rejects sin and evil; never his 
duties as a Christian. If in the end he is detached from self and loses 
contact with consciousness of self, it is because he has found himself 
again in the abyss of God’s love and lives now, not he, but God lives 
in him. 

But are not the saints and mystics abnormal in regard to religion? 
Do they not have an obsession or phobia about God? Not at all. The 
person who is a religious fanatic or abnormally scrupulous by that 
very fact gives evidence of a lack of balance and a misunderstanding 
of religion and sanctity. He is in truth misusing the means to true 
holiness and sanctity. Whether the object of this pathological condi- 
tion is God Himself, the rites of religion, mortification, chastity, 
martyrdom, solitude, or prayer, such a person has selected a part or 
segment of the whole pattern and has exaggerated it to the point of 
distortion. But religion and sanctity and Christian perfection presup- 
pose the integral and balanced individual. In this sense, sanctity and 
sanity are correlative terms. 


MENTAL HEALTH AND SANCTITY 


In drawing together the strands of our exposition we must remem- 
ber that psychological and supernatural elements are sometimes blend- 
ed in a confusing manner. We cannot deny that as far as external 
manifestations are concerned, certain phenomena could definitely be 
classified as pathological, not because the individual is mentally de- 
ranged, but because of the similarity and, indeed, identity of the phe- 
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nomena which proceed from mental sickness, diabolical possession, and 
the mystical state. A study of the phenomena as such, therefore, leads 
nowhere. Moreover, we must bear in mind the distinction between 
the lower mystical stages and the mystical or transforming union in 
which extraordinary phenomena generally disappear. 

The first step in our solution of the problem is to consider the origin 
of the various phenomena. We have already mentioned that abnormal 
and extraordinary phenomena may be traced to one of three causes: 
God, diabolic power, or a pathological condition in the individual. 
God is perfectly at liberty to grant extraordinary phenomena to whom- 
ever He wishes and whether He grants them as a means of purifica- 
tion and transformation or for the edification of others, usually they 
are found only in those who have advanced rather far in the spiritual 
life, generally when the soul has entered the lower mystical stages. 
With God’s permission, the devil can also work strange phenomena in 
individuals, both as an attack on those who are striving for sanctity 
and as a manifestation of his control over those who are predisposed 
to diabolic possession and influence. The harm or cauterizing effects 
of these attacks will depend on the way in which they are accepted by 
the individual who is thus tormented. 


When, however, the extraordinary phenomena are the result of a 
pathological condition, they are signs of a maladjustment and a fail- 
ure to meet a crisis. The resulting emotional state leads to a tension 
and anxiety which overwhelms the patient to a greater or less extent. 
But we know from the revealed word of God that no man is tempted 
beyond his strength; that with God’s grace, every man can overcome 
the crises of life. The fact that here and now a man has failed to 
conquer is proof of a weakness in one or another virtue, the lack of an 
integrated personality, and insufficient control of the lower faculties 
by reason. Such a person could in no sense be considered a saint or a 
perfect Christian, which presupposes a life lived under the control of 
reason enlightened by faith. Note well, however, that the reference is 
here made to those cases in which the extraordinary or abnormal phe- 
nomena are the result of a man’s failure to meet a crisis or challenge. 


But what if the phenomena are such that they give no clue to their 
origin? What if the phenomena could just as readily be attributed to 
God, the devil, or the mental illness of the individual? Can any light 
be thrown on the question by a consideration of the facts of the phe- 
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nomena under observation? Is it not possible that a genuine saint or 
mystic could suffer from an organic mental illness, a toxic poison con- 
tracted through drugs or alcohol or internal secretions, or from some 
functional disorder? 

To answer these questions it is necessary to consider the three im- 
mediate causes of mental illness: organic lesions, toxic conditions, and 
functional disorders. It is likewise essential to bear in mind that any 
one of the three types of mental disorder is a true sickness and, sec- 
ondly, that mental sickness is sometimes imputed to the subject who 
has brought it upon himself. At first glance, it would seem that if men- 
tal disorders are true sickness, then a saint or mystic could at the same 
time suffer a neurosis as well as any other organic ailment. 


Let us first consider the organic lesion. The person who suffers an 
injury to the brain is helpless in the face of his affliction. No restora- 
tion is possible. Such a person may be reduced to the level of an in- 
fant as far as mental life is concerned; as a result, he cannot enjoy an 
integrated personality nor can his life be lived under the control of 
reason. Of course, it may happen that a brain lesion will affect only 
the use of one or another of the external senses, such as sight or hear- 
ing, or locomotion; in that case there is no mental sickness and no ob- 
stacle to sanctity and the mystical state. But if the patient is sick in his 
mind, he cannot meet reality and his environment; if his moral judg- 
ment is affected, then he will lack that perfection which is required 
as the foundation for sanctity. This is not to say that his condition will 
be imputed to him by way of guilt; indeed, such a person may reach 
heaven and be a saint among the blessed, but he cannot attain the full 
perfection of the Christian life on earth. Whether or not God could 
raise such a person to the mystical state in spite of his affliction is an- 
other matter; we are here concerned with what is to be expected in the 
ordinary course of events. 


The person who suffers from a toxic condition is in quite another 
position. If he has been the cause of his own illness, let us say through 
alcoholism, he is not inculpable. If the toxic condition has not 
reached the point of permanent injury to the brain, it is not beyond 
cure and the individual still enjoys the possibility of attaining sanc- 
tity and the mystical state. He is, however, incapable of sanctity as 
long as he continues to contribute to his toxic condition. If, however, 
an alcoholic or drug addict has caused permanent injury to the brain, 
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then the same application must be made as regards the organic les- 
ions. 

And what of the mental illness which flows from a functional dis- 
order? As long as such a condition persists, the individual is incap- 
able of adjusting himself to his environment as is to be expected of a 
virtuous and holy man. If the life of the virtues leads to perfect bal- 
ance and sanity, then a functional disorder is an indication that one 
or more of the virtues are lacking or at least imperfect. Such subter- 
fuges as excessive rationalizing, regression, identification, projection, 
and segregation are indications that the individual is immature and 
even childish. But the immature man cannot be a saint as long as he 
is immature. Sanctity does not preclude a normal and sane use of the 
techniques of repression but it is incompatible with excesses. A word 
of warning is in order, however: we must not brand as abnormal and 
pathological those slight deviations or eccentricities which are admis- 
sible within the area of normality and sanity. It may happen that in 
overcoming one crisis or problem a sane man falls momentarily into a 
state of maladjustment but he quickly recovers himself. 

Sanctity, therefore, and the mystical state can in no way be caused by 
mental illness; neither can truly pathological phenomena proceed from 
the mystical state or the perfect Christian. Phenomena proceeding 
from a pathological state must themselves be pathological. 

But what is to be done if the phenomena under observation give no 
indication of their origin and at the same time could be attributed 
to the mystical state, diabolical possession, or mental illness? Then the 
safest criterion is to study the effects of the phenomena in the patient. 
Outwardly the phenomena may appear identical; inwardly they are 
distinct. In ecstasy, for example, the body remains cold, inert, and 
as if dead. If the ecstasy is pathological, the patient is in a deep leth- 
argy, with no power of recall. In supernatural ecstasy, the individual 
is filled with light and never forgets what it has experienced. Natural 
ecstasy depresses; divine ecstasy fills the soul with joy and peace. 

The convulsive movements that accompany certain pathological 
states expose the patient to injury; they are disordered and indecor- 
ous; the patient is exhausted and frequently collapses; the body may 
be arched in a semi-circle; there may be tears and laughter ending in 
hysteria; the personality disintegrates and true madness results. In the 
true mystic the effects are quiet different. There is a growth in the un- 
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derstanding of divine things; greater love of God and neighbor; rather 
than a killing there is a healing and a vivification; the personality be- 
comes integrated; the lower powers are subdued and gradually placed 
under the control of reason enlightened by faith; there is calm and 
peace. The trances that ensue can be broken by the command of the 
lawful superior or when duty calls, and the ecstasies cannot be pro- 
voked at will. 


How, then, do we explain the fact that in the lives of some of the 
saints there seem to be indications of mental disorders, at least by way 
of a psychoneurosis? Bear in mind first of all that many times the 
bodies and minds of the saints were at one time or another too weak 
to withstand the brightness of God’s illumination or the heat of di- 
vine love. As a result, certain phenomena followed and if they close- 
ly resembled pathological states, it is because the human composite can 
react to strong stimuli only in a set number of ways. 


If we ask whether truly pathological states may have preceded the 
mystical state and sanctity, we may answer in the affirmative, as long 
as we understand that the cure of the pathological condition is a neces- 
sary prerequisite to the mystical state. If we further ask whether truly 
pathological phenomena may be concomitant with the mystical state 
and true sanctity, the answer is in the negative, unless we classify any 
deviation from the normal as pathological and ignore the supernat- 
ural order and God’s operations in the saint. Finally, if we ask wheth- 
er truly pathological phenomena may be consequent to the mystical 
state and sanctity, the answer is again negative, if the question infers 
that pathological phenomena such as psychoneuroses could be the re- 
sult of sanctity and the mystical state. If, however, the question asks 
whether a mystic could ever fall from that state and become a patho- 
logical case, the question is answered in the affirmative, since even 
those who have advanced far in the spiritual life may fall away from 
the path to perfection. 

In conclusion, the true mystic is conscious of God present within 
the soul and as much as possible is unconscious of self; the mentally 
sick is excessively conscious of his own self and unconscious of God, 
neighbor, and environment. And if it is true that uncontrolled emo- 
tional life is the key to much of the mental illness among men, it is 
even more true that the secret of sanctity is the complete and total 
abandonment of self to God through love. 








A Plea for Obedtence 


A. S. Perret, O.P. 


HRIST certainly made obedience to His Father’s will, expressed 

in the divine precepts, the condition of eternal salvation. “Not 

everyone that saith to Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 

of heaven: but he that doth the will of my Father.” * Even more 

than by His words, the whole life of Christ, obedient even to the 

death of the Cross, is an invitation, a challenge, a command to 
follow His example. 

It was to obey His Father that He was born in poverty; that He 
observed the requirements of the Law; that He fled into Egypt as 
though He could not defend Himself. In obedience to His Father 
He led the life of a humble craftsman in Nazareth, bending over His 
carpenters bench from morning until night. Obeying His Father 
He preached the gospel throughout Judea and Galilee, confirming His 
doctrine with numerous miracles and doing good wherever He went. 


Obedience filled His life. He called it His “meat.” * Time and 
again He stated that He had come to do the will of His Father, not 
His own. Nothing could prevent His accomplishing this. 

In the desert when Satan offered Him all the kingdoms of the 
earth if He would adore him, Christ thrust him from His presence 
with indignation. He reprimanded Peter severely when he, too, tried 
to dissuade his Master from suffering and dying. He who is goodness 
itself thundered in reproach whenever anyone wished to prevent Him 
from doing what His Father had commanded. 


1 Matt. 7:21. 2 John 4:34. 
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The will of His Father meant everything to Christ, and He would 
obey it to the end even if He had to die nailed to a cross. Impatiently 
He waited to deliver Himself to the enemies who wished to kill Him. 
At the end of the Last Supper Christ said to His apostles: “But 
that the world may know, that I love the Father; and as the Father 
hath given Me commandment, so do I: Arise, let us go hence.” * 
He was eager to fulfill His mission and when Peter drew a sword to 
defend Him in Gethsemani Christ ordered him to put it back in its 
scabbard: “How then shall the scriptures be fulfilled, that so it 
must be done?” * Finally on Calvary, to show for the last time that 
He was dying in obedience to His Father, Jesus cried out with a 
loud voice at the moment He died: “Father, into thy hands I 
commend my Spirit.” ® 

There is not a single word or action in Christ’s life that was not 
motivated by obedience. His obedience, inspired by the most ardent 
charity, made reparation for the rebellion of men. He left a pattern 
for men to follow; men whose very nature bears the wounds of the 
original rebellion. 

Before He would permit our first parents to be with Him forever, 
God chose to test them: He wanted them to merit by obedience the 
glory and happiness that could be theirs. Satan, however, was lying 
in wait; by ruse and falsehood he pursuaded them to disobey God’s 
command. The punishment was severe: Adam and Eve lost for 
themselves and for us all the supernatural gifts and privileges they 
had received. From the day of their fall we were condemned to a 
life of hardship and suffering. According to St. Paul sin dwells in 
each of us.® 

The hard lesson given to humanity was quickly forgotten. Shortly 
after the Fall, men turned from God to do evil. Instead of loving 
and helping one another, too often they live like brothers who are 
enemies. Nevertheless, the same blood flows in their veins, and they 
have the same Father in heaven. It was this same Father who en- 
graved on the heart of each human person the basic knowledge of the 
natural law and who, when He had chosen Israel as His special 
people, again inscribed that law on tablets of stone. It was He who 
during the course of the centuries sent His prophets to repeat the 
original command of obedience. Is there any wonder, then, that 


3 John 14:31. 5 Luke 23:46. 
4 Matt. 26:54. 6 Rom. 7:17. 
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Christ by word and work should have taught this message to men? 

St. Paul learned this lesson on the road to Damascus. Struck down, 
blinded, reproached by Christ for persecuting Him, he replied: 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” * He had understood that he 
must expiate his past conduct, submitting in advance to all that 
would be demanded of him; he already had no other desire than 
the will of Christ and His Church. For the Church is the continu- 
ation of Christ; it is one body of which He is the Head and we are 
the members. When it teaches or commands us, it acts with the 
authority of and in the name of Christ, according to the words He 
addressed to the apostles: “Going therefore, teach ye all nations.” ° 
“He that heareth you, heareth Me; and he that despiseth you, des- 
piseth Me; and he that despiseth Me, despiseth Him that sent Me.” ® 
To refuse to obey the Church is to disobey God Himself. And yet 
many Christians rebel against the authority of the Church; criticizing 
its rules and decisions even in matters concerning faith and morals; 
preferring their own judgment to the divinely wise judgments of God, 


proposed through His Church. 


Obedience imposes an obligation on all Catholics not only in re- 
lation to the Vicar of Christ but also to the bishops and to all who 
hold positions of authority in the Church, for these, in the words of 
St. Paul, are the lieutenants and ambassadors of Christ. They com- 
mand us in His name, and we should obey them, His representatives. 
If we could but see God in those who are responsible for the care 
of our souls, then obedience would be freed from human motives 
which often make it at best a grudging compliance with law. 


If obedience to ecclesiastical authority is deplorably imperfect and 
even infrequent, what is to be said of obedience to those who exercise 
authority in the family? What would become of the family if each 
member did only what he wished? It could not prosper. It could 
hardly even subsist. Anarchy would prevail. The duties of family 
life were a favorite subject of St. Paul. He speaks to married women: 
“Wives, be subject to your husbands, as it behoveth in the Lord,” ”° 
that is to say, because of Christ and to please Him. He recommends 
that children obey those who gave them life: “Children, obey 
your parents in the Lord, for this is just. Honor thy father and thy 


7 Acts 9:6. 9 Luke 10:16. 
8 Matt. 28:19. 10 Col. 3:18. 
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mother . . .” '' He shows special concern for those whose position in 
the family is the least important—servants. “Servants, be obedient to 
them that are your lords according to the flesh . . . in the simplicity 
of your heart . . . with a good will serving, as to the Lord, and not 
to men. Knowing that whatsoever good thing any man shall do, 
the same shall he receive from the Lord, whether he be bond or 
free.” 7” Their vocation was to obey out of love of virtue not out 
of fear of punishment. And while exhorting them to make the most 
of their obedience, he was their advocate before their masters, de- 
manding just and kind treatment for them. 

When we come to the obedience due to those who exercise civil 
authority, we are met with the same spirit of basic insubordination. 
It may seem difficult to the point of impossibility to see authority 
from God vested in a man surrounded and encased by a maze of 
political connections and patterns, and yet it is there. And such a man 
has the authority to command his subjects. “There is no power but 
from God.” ** The fact that these men who hold high office may not 
merit our esteem because of their lack of knowledge or virtue does 
not make them any less the representatives of God in the temporal 
order. To them we must give obedience in all matters which are 
rightfully subject to their command. It is Christ who has told us: 
“Render therefore to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” ** 

Rebellion against authority sometimes merits severe punishment 
from the hand of God. His justice demands that men be made to 
realize from time to time that He is not indifferent to their outrages. 
He thrust the rebellious angels into the depths of hell for their re- 
bellion against His divine authority. How many souls have followed 
the path of the devils because they thought obedience a sign of 
weakness! Even those who brought themselves to cry: “Lord, Lord,” 
but would not find the courage to do the will of their heavenly 
father, will follow that path marked by despair and eternal desolation. 

On the contrary, willing obedience is a sign of predestination and 
the distinctive attribute of the elect. Occasionally, the obedient are 
rewarded here on earth. Consider the case of Abraham. Because God 
wished to make him father of a new people, from whom the Messiah 
would come, He ordered him to leave the land of his pagan ancestors 
and to journey afar to the land that would be given to his descend- 


11 Eph. 6: 1-2. 13 Rom. 13:1. 
12 Eph. 6:5-8. 14 Matt. 22:21. 
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ants. ‘The patriarch obeyed without hesitation; he considered himself 
a very humble servant of God, in whom he had complete confidence. 
A new trial awaited him in the land of Canaan: God commanded 
him to sacrifice the son who was his by a miracle and his sole heir. 
Always prompt to obey, Abraham had already raised his sword to 
strike Isaac when an angel of God restrained him. God had only 
wished to test his obedience. In reward for his heroic obedience, 
Abraham’s posterity was multiplied as the sands of the sea and the 
Redeemer was one of His descendants. A royal reward for humble 
obedience. 

Abraham would have rejoiced to see the obedience of the purest of 
His progeny, the Maid of Nazareth. To the angel who came to 
announce that she had been chosen to conceive and bear the Savior 
of the world, Mary replied with deep humility: “Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord, be it done unto me according to thy word.” No more 
simply eloquent statement of her complete resignation to the will of 
God could have been made. We know how heroically she walked in 
the path of perfect obedience which her Son marked for her. 

Caught up with the inspiration of the example of Christ and His 
Mother, untold millions have made obedience their rule of life. Be- 
sides the great saints, there has walked and walks today a multitude 
whose determination to do God’s will at all cost is a challenge to a 
disobedient world. Known only to God, whose love envelopes and 
inspires them, they concentrate on being not only hearers but doers 
of the word. Their reward will indeed be a glory beyond human 
comprehension. 

Just before the death of St. Thérése of the Child Jesus, a lay 
sister of her community wrote: “Soeur Thérése will not live long, 
and really sometimes I wonder what our Mother Prioress will find 
to say about her when she dies. She will be sorely troubled, for this 
little sister, amiable as she is, has certainly never done anything worth 
speaking about.” *® All she had done was to be obedient. She had 
made a complete sacrifice of her will to God. What better offering 
might be made, than that Christians the world over should thus make 
a sacrifice of their wills in reparation for the revolt of the modern 
world. 


15 Luke 1:38. 
16 Soeur Thérése of Lisieux, Edited by T. N. Taylor, p. 202, P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons. 
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Current Trends 


James R. Gillis, O.P. 


INSTITUTES OF SPIRITUALITY 


UGGESTIONS made at the National Congress of Religious for the 
S establishment of summer school courses in spiritual theology and 
an institute of spirituality for the sisterhoods were carried into effect 
in the past summer. At the University of Notre Dame, the depart- 
ment of Religion inaugurated a program of courses in spiritual the- 
ology as a part of its graduate work in view of a master’s degree in 
Religion. Supplementing this program, a distinct institute of spiritu- 
ality for superiors and mistresses of novices was opened on July 31st 
for some nine hundred sisters. The regular and special lectures con- 
tinued through August 7th. The regular lecturers were the Very 
Reverend Paul Philippe, O.P. (‘The Role of the Sister Superior and 
Novice Mistress”), the Reverend Joseph Buckley, S.M. (“The The- 
ology of the Religious Life and the Vows’), and the Reverend 
Charles Corcoran, C.S.C. (“‘Ascetical and Mystical Theology” ). The 
daily lectures were complemented by an afternoon workshop con- 
ducted daily by the regular lecturers. Special lectures were given by 
the Very Reverend Martin Hellriegel (“The Liturgy and the Reli- 
gious Life”), by the Reverend Romaeus O’Brien, O. Carm. (‘‘Canon 
Law for Religious”), and by the Reverend Gerald Kelly, S.J. (‘“Psy- 
chophysiology and Religious Sisterhoods’’ ). 


At St. Mary of the Springs College, Columbus, Ohio, the Institute 
of Dominican Spirituality, also the result of plans laid at the American 
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Congress of Religious in 1952, was opened on June 12th for some 
ninety Dominican sisters, representing all the congregations of Domin- 
icans in the East and Midwest. The morning classes and evening 
seminars continued for two weeks. The Institute is planned on a 
three-year basis in order to offer the sisters an opportunity not only to 
deepen their knowledge of the spiritual life but also to receive inten- 
sive instruction in Dominican spirituality and traditions. 

Through the pleasant cooperation of the three Provincials of the 
Dominican provinces of the United States, the faculty comprised 
theologians from each of the provinces. The course on the Spiritual 
Life was conducted by the Very Reverend Philip Mulhern, O.P.; 
General History of Spirituality was taught by the Reverend Paul 
Starrs, O.P.; Dominican Religious Life, by the Very Reverend Ferrer 
Smith, O.P.; and the Dominican Superior and Novice Mistress, by 
the Reverend Jordan Aumann, O.P. 

The faculty of the Institute moved to the Dominican College of 
San Rafael, in California, and there opened classes for the Domini- 
can sisters of the West Coast, on August 11th. The Very Reverend 
Kevin Meagher, O.P., took over the course on Dominican Religious 
Life; otherwise, the faculty was the same. Some 190 sisters from all 
parts of the Pacific area attended the daily classes and seminars, 
which centered on the adaptation of the religious life to present day 
needs according to the instructions of the Holy See. 

The success of this project, which required the wholehearted 
cooperation of all the participants, augurs well not only for its specific 
future, but also as a harbinger for its successful expansion through- 
out the great religious families. This resolution of the national con- 
gress at Notre Dame that the various religious institutes inaugurate 
special courses to train the sisters in the spirit and history of their 
respective orders and congregations has already borne fruit and, what 
is more important, it promises an increase beyond measure. 


CROSS AND CROWN SERIES OF SPIRITUALITY 


The editors of Cross AND Crown are happy to announce the 
publication of Fruits of Contemplation, by Victorino Osende, O.P., 
a contemporary Spanish Dominican. This is the first title in the 
Cross and Crown Series of Spirituality to reach the public. The aim 
of the Series is to provide a wide varicty of books on spiritual matters 
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written by authors of many lands. Classical works on the spiritual life 
will be presented in modern translations. Some of these will be mak- 
ing their initial appearance in English. Translations of modern works 
and books by American authors will also be included in the Series. 
It is the ultimate purpose that the Series should constitute a complete, 
authoritative library of genuine spiritual significance to the English- 
speaking public. 

Father Osende’s contribution to this library of spirituality has been 
translated by one of the Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. It will be followed by The Cross and the 
Christian, by Pius-Raymond Regamey, O.P., whose earlier work 
Poverty has already endeared him to the hearts of many readers. 
(Cf. Cross AND Crown, June 1950, p. 242). The Summa of the 
Christian Life by Louis of Granada, O.P., will be the third title in 
the Series. The editors plan the publication of two or three titles each 
year in the Series. The publication date of Father Regamey’s book 
has been set for Lent of 1954, while the Summa of the Christian Life 
is slated to appear later in the same year. 


DirEcCTORY OF CATHOLIC WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


Of practical importance to sisters’ communities is the Directory 
of Catholic Women’s Colleges compiled by the Survey Committee on 
Teacher Education of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
It lists fifty-three such colleges in which opportunity is offered sisters 
to complete their educational preparation for the apostolate. All the 
salient data relevant to the regular and summer sessions are tabulated: 
courses offered, accreditation, fees, and scholarships. Sister Mary 
Gerard, O.S.F., Alverno College, Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin, may be 
contacted for information and for copies of the Directory. 








Book Reviews 
I WANT TO SEE GOD 
By P. Marie-Eugéne, O.C.D. 


Translated by Sister M. Verda Clare, C.S.C. 
Fides Publishers Association, 571 pages, $5.75. 


Under the guidance of St. Teresa of Avila, St. John of the Cross, 
and St. Thérése of the Child Jesus, P. Marie-Eugéne offers the lay 
apostle a practical synthesis of Carmelite spirituality. The work, the 
first of two volumes, originally appeared in French, the outgrowth 
of a request of a group of lay apostles who were seeking an enlight- 
ened interior life. It is now very ably translated into English to meet 
the needs especially of our own lay apostles who are endeavoring to 
seek first the kingdom of God within themselves. 

The author is careful in the beginning to orientate his readers into 
what can be called the Teresian spirit, through a series of chapters 
on the principles of spiritual doctrine. He then leads them gently into 
the first three Mansions, and finally into the mystical life and con- 
templation, as did the Saint herself in the Book of the Mansions or the 
Interior Castle. 

Perspective is attained by a description of how St. Teresa came 
to write the Interior Castle, and by pointing out the principles of her 
spiritual doctrine. The fundamental truth of this spirituality is the 
presence of God in the soul. Its movement is ever toward profound 
union with God, effected by a progressive and transforming interiori- 
zation of the soul. “I want to see God,” Teresa announced, and this 
ardent desire she demanded of her followers. They must have courage 
and a resolute will, tempered by discretion, liberty, and joy. Common 
sense and good judgment are indispensable, even more so than devo- 
tion, “for one can acquire the latter but can neither replace nor give 
the former.” One must look to the heights of the spiritual life, lest 
the soul, a victim of false humility, renounce its great desires and 
give in “to tepidity or mere respectable mediocrity.” 

St. Teresa would have her followers at the very outset turn toward 
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God in prayer, asking the Master in imitation of the Apostles to teach 
them how to pray. In the Our Father they will find the whole art and 
science of prayer. “If you are to recite the Paternoster well, one thing 
is needful: you must not leave the side of the Master Who has 
taught it to you.” To vocal and liturgical prayer must be added medi- 
tated reading, and meditation itself, but not so as to obscure the truth 
that “the important thing is not to think much, but to love much.” 
Her prayer of recollection is an attempt on the part of the faculties to 
withdraw to the center of the soul, where one is to find God in a very 
special way, to favor a living intimacy with the divine Master. Yet 
it is not a prayer of the moment, or even of the hour. “The prayer 
of recollection must extend over the entire day and penetrate the 
whole of a life,” certain objects, images or persons recalling the divine 
Presence and promoting intimate contact with God by union with 
Christ Jesus. 

The apostolic reader will find much benefit in the chapter on 
spiritual reading. Knowledge is the source of love, and love increases 
knowledge. The author, following St. Teresa, would have the soul 
continue its Christocentric activity even in its reading. “A reading is 
profitable for us in the measure in which it gives us knowledge of 
Christ.” The study of the person of Christ in Holy Scripture, of the 
truth of Christ in dogmatic books, of Christ as the Way in the writ- 
ings of the spiritual masters, and of Christ as the Life, especially in the 
lives of the saints, gives order and unity to one’s reading, particularly 
when it is done with care, and in a spirit of faith and perseverance. 

Entering into the way of perfection the soul has already put exterior 
order into its life, and practices supernatural virtue inspired by reason 
and faith. But the movement of the Holy Ghost will predominate 
once one has reached the threshold of the fourth Mansions. Through 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost, Wisdom directly intervenes in the life 
of the soul and establishes complete dominion over it. P. Marie- 
Eugéne, following the doctrine of St. Thomas, especially as developed 
in the study of P. Gardeil, O.P., on the gifts of the Holy Spirit, points 
out the nature and the role of the gifts, their definition, the relation- 
ship between the virtues and the gifts, and the distinction of the gifts 
one from another. A word on the problem of the awareness of the 
action of God through the gifts is followed by an enumeration of the 
dispositions of soul which would seem to “‘attract” the action of the 
Holy Spirit. These are found to be the generous gift of self, humility, 
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and silence. An interesting study on the relationship of solitude and 
contemplation brings out the conclusion that the activities of the 
apostolate can be united with contemplation if at least an inter- 
mittent solitude forms part of every contemplative apostle’s life. 

Chapters on “Contemplation” and on the “Call to the Mystical 
Life and to Contemplation” are followed by a study of the relation- 
ship of theology and contemplation, and of faith and contemplation. 
These concluding chapters will be of special interest to spiritual direc- 
tors and to students and professors of spiritual theology. Adopting 
the definition of contemplation of the Carmelite theologians of Sala- 
manca, “a simple gaze on truth under the influence of love,” the 
author points out the modern notions of contemplation which would 
often confine it to an admirable intellectuality, an emotion, senti- 
mentalism, or even theological speculation. Supernatural or infused 
contemplation “is not the revealed truth of faith which theological 
contemplation seeks to penetrate, but the divine Truth itself . . 
Fides illustrata donis.” Signs of supernatural contemplation are given 
as a certain inability to meditate or reason because of a powerlessness 
of the faculties, aridity or lack of taste for any created thing, and a 
delight or sweetness resulting from the supernatural intervention of 
God by a particular help. 

A distinction is made between the general and the proximate call to 
the mystical life and to contemplation. It is held that many are proxi- 
mately called to contemplation, and “if we consider the intense hunger 
and thirst for God today, manifested by greater faithfulness to prayer, 
a love of silence and retreat, an eagerness for knowledge of the spirit- 
ual life, and real fruits of virtue,” it should not be surprising if many 
are actually called to infused contemplation. Only lack of generosity 
prevents some souls from going higher and becoming truly spiritual 
persons. 

The relationship between theology and supernatural contemplation 
is gone into at length. Both have a common object, divine truth, and 
yet they attain it in different ways. The contemplative must always 
submit his lights to the control of theology, submitting them humbly 
to the teaching authority of the Church. Theology also aids contem- 
plation in its progress, maintaining balance and preventing the 
danger of illuminism. Intellectual activity is indispensable in the- 
ology; contemplation is sustained “by peaceful surrender and humil- 
ity.” That all who aspire to contemplation require advance study in 
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dogma would be to place a condition impossible of fulfillment for 
some whose occupations do not afford time for such study. This con- 
clusion of the author prompts him to write. “Thus, while blessing 
the modern movements that are working for the popularization of 
theological and spiritual doctrine, we think that these must be gov- 
erned by a wise direction; and that a work of piety and asceticism 
must be carried on parallel with study if souls are truly to find 
through them the light of God, and open themselves to His perfect 
reign of love.” 

Finally, faith is seen as the proximate and proportionate means 
of union with God. The intellect is at the service of faith, and yet 
remains an imperfect instrument inadequate in itself to attain to the 
object of supernatural faith. Thus once again is brought out the 
necessity of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, faith finding in them “perma- 
nent bases of operation for the Holy Spirit in the soul.” It is this 
living and active faith, animated by charity, that effects transforma- 
tion and union. It will be found at work whenever the soul wishes to 
communicate with God, whenever, for instance, it wishes to be united 
with our Lord in the Blessed Eucharist, in mental prayer, in active 
and especially in contemplative prayer, when and if God lifts the 
soul up to contemplative or passive prayer. It will be this living faith 
especially that will sustain the soul in the midst of obscurity and 
darkness. 

Such is the spiritual doctrine of J Want to See God. The reading 
of it is more than an incentive to considering the contemplative- 
apostolic life—it is an inducement to living it. ‘The volume provides 
an excellent introduction to Teresian spirituality and to the Man- 
sions of the /nterior Castle. As mentioned previously, the book was 
originally compiled for lay apostles. It will serve them well, especi- 
ally if the lay apostles wish to insure the success of their apostolate by 
giving suitable attention to contemplation in its wide and strict sense. 
For religious and members of secular institutes, it will help to explain 
the general principles of spiritual theology as found in their own forms 
of spirituality. For all it will offer the teaching and example of one 
whose contemplation and apostolic activity might well be imitated 
and adapted, where necessary, to modern conditions. 

The publishers are to be congratulated, not only for this distinct 
contribution to spiritual theology, but also for the style and make-up 
of the volume itself. Readers will be looking forward to the early 
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appearance of the second volume, and to the pleasure that always 
comes from reading a translation which never betrays the fact that 
it is a translation. For this additional benefit readers are indebted to 
Sister M. Verda Clare, C.S.C., of St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. With her they will join in praying that Mary Immaculate 
“may use it as an instrument to draw many souls in our country into 
the intimacy of a deeper love of her Son, our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Patrick M. J. CLancy, O.P. 


HOLY ROSARY 
By Msgr. J. M. Escriva 
Scepter Press, 157 pages, $2.50. 


Msgr. Escriva is a spiritual writer who becomes more popular as his 
works are being translated from the original Spanish into many 
languages. Born in Spain, he received his degree in Civil Law from 
the University of Madrid, but turned from law to the priesthood. 
Three years after his ordination in 1925, he founded the Opus Dei, 
the first secular institute to be approved by the Holy Father. In less 
than twenty-five years Opus Dei had houses in most of the countries of 
the world, the first American house being located in Chicago. At 
present, Msgr. Escriva is President General of the Opus Dei and 
resides in Rome. 

The present book was written so that Christians might learn how to 
become absorbed in prayer when reciting the Rosary. It is not merely 
another of the many meditation booklets on the Rosary; it is an at- 
tempt to teach the lovers of Jesus and Mary that they must become 
as little children: to believe as children believe, to love as children 
love, to give themselves up as children give themselves up, and to pray 
as children pray. 

Although small and compact in size, this little book contains a 
treasury of points for meditation on the mysteries of the Rosary. The 
style of the writing is staccato, almost journalistic; the illustrations 
are drawn in simple but strong lines. It is a book that will especially 
appeal to men, and if its points are carried into practice it will help 
make those men like unto little children before God. 


Jorpan AuMaANN, O.P. 
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SCIENCE IN SYNTHESIS 

By William H. Kane, John D. Corcoran, Benedict Ashley, and 
Raymond J. Nogar, of the Order of Preachers 

The Albertus Magnus Lyceum for Natural Science, pp. 289. $3.50. 


Progress in spiritual life is directly proportionate to the incorpora- 
tion of the True and the Good in one’s life. Truth and goodness may 
be apprehended at different levels of nature and grace. To put first 
things first is a logical starting point for the pursuit of truth. For 
those outside the faith, especially, the natural function of knowledge 
is extremely important. Aristotle suggests that the first work of the 
intellect is to recognize the order which exists in things, and its second 
work is that of putting order into one’s own life. This first work, the 
pursuit of truth, seems to be requisite for the second, which might be 
identified as the pursuit of goodness. The will, after all, is a blind 
faculty. 

St. Thomas Aquinas was in favor of accepting truth from what- 
ever source — so long as it is the truth. He knew that all truth ulti- 
mately terminates in God, and that any truth, however small, is a 
partial grasp of the ultimate truth. Science in Synthesis is an attempt 
to reorientate natural science in the pursuit of truth. But be not 
mistaken. This is not a book of pious meditations, Others have al- 
ready used Nature to demonstrate the wisdom and providence of 
Nature’s author. This book is rather a brick and mortar affair, a bold 
attempt to start men off on the first step of truth, to make it pos- 
sible for the mind of man to contain the very concepts which are in 
the Eternal Mind, and which have been concretized, by creation, 
in the world of nature. “The truth shall make you free.” Science and 
Synthesis is a cry for truth, the whole truth, at the level of experi- 
mental science. 


This is a scientific book about science. It might also be called a 
book about scientists, since it reveals the minds of scientists thinking 
upon their own profession. Self-analysis is not new to experimental 
science. Nor is there novelty in the philosopher’s appraisal of experi- 
mental science. This is something new, however! The Albertus Mag- 
nus Lyceum of Natural Science has no sympathy for the aimless 
wanderings of the philosophically untrained experimentalist and the 
presumptuous generalizations of the philosopher who is a stranger to 
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the ways of experimental science. Science in Synthesis is a record and 
an evaluation of the work done jointly by a group of scientists and 
philosophers investigating the foundations of modern natural science. 
To the credit of the participants, the discussions, which covered a 
period of five weeks, adhered faithfully to their original purpose. It 
is of further interest to the reader that complete summaries of the 
discussions are entered chronologically in the report, showing a de- 
velopment in the manner of handling, as well as the material handled. 
throughout the enterprise. 

Physics, chemistry, biology, and psychology were considered indi- 
vidually during the first four weeks, followed by a week of integra- 
tion and evaluation. In analyzing the foundations of natural science, 
two instruments were employed, philosophy, and history of science. 
History was used for determining the extent to which experimental 
science has changed from ancient to modern times; philosophy was 
called in to estimate the consequences of the changes. History indi- 
cates that, in each of the branches investigated, natural science has 
undergone considerable transformation. Modern science generally 
deemphasizes, or totally neglects, qualitative aspects in favor of a 
quantitative knowledge of Nature. This conclusion was attained by 
comparing the works of ancient and modern scientists. Special effort 
was made to study fhe records of men who, in each field, were pivotal 
points in the transformation. One consequence of the modern tend- 
ency is the uncertainty of recent scientific conclusions. Very often the 
scientist does not know whether there is a physical reality which cor- 
responds to his mathematical conclusion. Or, if the physical thing 
exists, he is too often satisfied with the mathematical formula which 
expresses one of its measurable aspects. The Lyceum’s treatment of 
the need for physical definitions will be a joy to those who have 
labored under the confusion of modern terminology, that of “mass,” 
for example, which seems to ilustrate the unfortunate substitution of 
a mere measurement in the place of a measured reality. ; 

It is hoped that many scientists will read Science in Synthesis. Indi- 
vidual points will interest them, for instance, the relationships be- 
tween Newton and Einstein and between biology and psychology. The 
wholesome, over-all outlook will be refreshing to the specialist—the 
promise of a greater grasp on the meaning of Nature and a better 
integration of the branches of science among themselves. These items 
will be of special value to the teachers of science. And, with industry 
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seriously fearful of a shortage of research personnel, the Lyceum’s 
approach to science ought to fill another need, that of supplying ade- 
quate motivation towards a career in science. The reward of intellect- 
ual satisfaction ought to be held up, along with salary and benefit to 
humanity, as a motive for undertaking the arduous life of science. 

Contained within the 289 pages are many splendid expositions of 
scientific doctrine, such as Doctor Ratner’s skillful analysis of Harvey’s 
own work on the circulation of the blood. But even a casual glance 
through the Fifth Week’s report will repay the reader the price of 
his copy. Here is to be found Father Kane’s fruitful explanation of 
the basis of natural science according to the Aristotelian-Thomistic 
tradition. Here is a clear presentation of the “four causes’ which 
form the springboard in any solid knowledge of Nature. For the 
teacher and for the scientific scholar, these traditional principles are 
further illustrated in Father Ashley’s syllabi for courses in chemistry 
and biology. Science in Synthesis is generously annotated, well indexed, 
and contains a specific bibliography for each branch of science treated 
in the discussions. 

Matuias Rosinson, O.P. 
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